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FREDERICK III, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


By FerpINnAND C, IGLEHART, 


{fr is hard for plant or man to grow well in the shade. 
Frederick III., Emperor of Germany, was all his life in 
the shade of his father, but he grew steadily, and his 
height was recognized when his father was cut away by 
the hand of death. One of the tallest, he was the comeli- 
est of all the Prussian rulers. 

Every man is what he has in him when he is put in the 
cradle, plus what he gets from the world when he has 
stepped out of it. If we can discover what traits Fred- 
erick III. inherited from his parents, and the effect the 
world had on him, we can find what his character is. 

He was a Hohenzollern babe. A thousand years ago 
and more Count Thassila built a magnificent palace on 
the Zollern Heights, founding the Hohenzollern house. 
Whatever imperial pride or royal ambition he cherished, 
he never dreamed that his humble house would be so 
great, that his children would have so strong a hold 
on the destiny of Europe. In 1415 one of his descend- 
ants, Frederick VL, received the Marquisate of Branden- 
burg, founding the present ruling house of Prussia. 
Two hundred years after, one of the line received from 
the King of Poland the investiture of the Duchy of Prus- 
sia. In 1712 Frederick the Great came upon the stage 
and established the German nation. Emperor William 
and his son Frederick created the German Empire. The 
count laid the foundation ; the Elector of Brandenburg 
built up the first story ; Frederick the Great carried up 
the work to a great height ; others wrought faithfully on 
the building ; and it was left for Emperor William, with 
his son Frederick close by his side, to put on the dome, 
and make the Hohenzollern the highest house in the 
world. Frederick IIL was a Hohenzollern babe. That 
meant a good deal. It meant that unless there had been 
some skip in the blood, as there sometimes is in horses 
and kings, he would grow up to become a rugged, clear- 
headed, conscientious man—a hard fighter and a good 
ruler. 

Brandenburg, whose barrenness Macaulay has so very 
graphically described, under the enterprise and victories 
of this ruling family has become one of the garden- 
spots of the world. The very sand through which the 
rugged men marched on their way to conquer Rome 
is now the lovely Potsdam, where there are five royal 
palaces in one park, with its lawns and laughing fount- 
ains, its exquisite statuary and magnificent architecture. 
Here is Sans Souci, where Frederick the Great lived and 
died. After the Seven Years’ War, Frederick the Great 
built the New Palace, hung with immortal paintings, 
some of the rooms of which were finished in costly metals 
and precious stones. In this great palace, in this beauti- 
ful garden, on the 18th of October, 1831, this Hohen- 
zollern babe was born to Prince William and his wife. A 
week later, in the presence of the Czar of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria and the parents of the young mother, 
Augusta, the child was christened Frederick William 
Nicholas Charles. This babe not only inherited char- 
acteristics from his father, but, like Wellington, Wash- 
ington, Grant, and most great leaders, he took many 
valuable traits from his mother. His love of the beauti- 
ful in nature and art, his fondness for literature, his in- 
tense affection for his fellow-men, he derived from his 
mother. His mother was the Princess Augusta of Saxe- 
Weimar. Goethe, who supplanted French with a genu- 


ine German literature, made this capital famous in the 


people of the country. 





history of literature by his long residence in it, and ren-. 
dered the court where William met the young Augusta 
one of the most intellectual in Europe. With natural 
ability, with this literary environment, with the intel- 
lectual inspiration caused by personal acquaintance with 
the great poet, the Princess was prepared to transmit to 
her child the literary traits which have marked his life, 
Nature, with true, brave William and accomplished Au- 
gusta, with great palace and lovely garden, did her very 
best to produce a babe that should be an ideal king, and 
she was successful. 

All life, vegetable, animal and mental, is the correspond- 
ence of an organism with its environment. We find in this 
babe a comely, promising mental organism inherited from 
his parents, and his character and destiny will depend 
upon its surroundings and the manner in which it appro- 
priates them to its development. The child had scarcely 
learned to talk before he was placed in the charge of 
competent instructors, who taught him German, Latin, 
arithmetic, writing and drawing. At the age of ten he 
was taught English, French, mathematics, history, theo- 
logy, music and gymnastics. He was sent to a school too 
much shunned by boys nowadays—a trade. The Hohen- 
zollerns always set their sons to a trade. What an advan- 
tage they gained, the mental discipline of the mechanic 
art, the habit of industry, the principle of self-support ! 
What an example of modest toil they set to the people! 
It gave the family a great hold on the nation, to teach it 
that king’s sons were not too good to work. And the 
sons themselves, having passed through the experiences 
of daily work, were in a better condition to serve the 
toiling masses whom they ruled. 

Little Fritz was set to binding books, and to making 
chairs and tables and beds, mastering two trades—that of 
book-binding and of cabinetmaking. By this service he 
was made a better guardian of the libraries of the realm, 
and was better qualified to sit in the Cabinet of the 
nation. At the age of eighteen he entered the University 
of Bonn, where he remained almost four years. After 
leaving college, he spent two years in the study of states- 
manship. He became a well-read lawyer and often at- 
tended the highest courts, being perfectly at home with 
the most intricate questions discussed, and securing the 
respect and admiration of the legal fraternity of the 
country. 

At the age of twenty-five, he was made Doctor Causis 
Honoris by the University of Oxford, and at thirty he 
was chosen Reetor of the University of Koenigsberg, at 
which time he said : ‘‘ laccept the position with pleasure, 
that I may show my love for learning.” 

On the five hundredth anniversary of Heidelberg ho 
made an address on the value of higher learning to a na- 
tion, which was greatly appreciated by the scholars and 
He was fond of the beautiful in 
nature and art, and gratified his taste by extensive travel 
and by intimate communion with the masterpieces of 
fine art. He spent six months at one time amid the 
scenes and galleries of Italy. At the close of the war 
with France, holding in his hand one of the most con- 
spicuous and victorious swords of the century, he put it 
in its sheath, and, like his illustrious ancestor Frederick 
IL., he gave himself up to the conquests of peace, becom- 
ing the protector of the Royal Museums and spending his 
time till his accession to the throne as an active promoter 
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of science, literature and art. 
heriting the sagacity of the father and the literary taste 
of the mother, laid hold on home and school and trade, 
and university and church, and scene of nature and gal- 
lery of art, and became artist, scholar, lawyer, statesman, 


The babe in Potsdam, in- 


nobleman, Christian. And king—konning—which means 
able man, is a title he earned the right to wear. 

At the age of twenty, while a university student, Fred- 
erick went with his father to London to attend the In- 
ternational Exposition, where he met the bright-eyed 
Princess Victoria. He fell in love with her at first sight, 
and carried her image in his heart back to Germany. 
Three years after, he visited Scotland, where he saw the 
Princess again. He asked her parents for her hand, and 
they consented, with the understanding that the matter 
be kept a secret from her till after her confirmation. He 
could not keep the secret, but told the Princess of his 
love for her, ‘and she accepted him. The engagement 
was made with the consent of the King of Prussia and the 
Prince’s father, and was very pleasing to Prince Albert 
and Queen Victoria Prince Albert, in a letter about the 
affair, expresses his appreciation of the manliness, honor, 
frankness and attainments of the Prince. The 25th of 
January, 1858, was the day set for the wedding. The 
family of the Prince and a large number of distinguished 
characters from Germany went to London to witness the 
nuptials. The ceremony was performed at noon, by the 
Arehbishop of Canterbury, in the chapel of St. James’s 
Palace. The wedding-bells were answered by the can- 
non of Berlin and the b-lls of Charlottenburg in con- 
gratulation. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed in Europe 
over the event. On the evening of the wedding-day, as 
the newly married pair visited Windsor Palace, the stu- 
dents of Eton unhitched the horses from the carriage 
and drew them into the palace amid the loudest cheers of 
the multitude. Returning to Germany, the bridal party 
were received with expressions of joy by all the cities 
through which they passed: And on arriving at Pots- 
dam they were met by the Prince Regent, the mayor of 
the city and a military escort, and conducted to the 
palace, where a delightful reception awaited them. Two 
days after they were given a more public reception in 
Berlin by the father and mother of the Prince in their 
palace, which was one of the most magnificent social 
events in the history of Europe. 

In the Autumn of the year in which they were married 
the young couple went to housekeeping in the palace of 
Frederick William III. and Louise, where, on the 27th 
of January, 1859, Frederick William Victor Albert, the 
present Emperor, William II., was born. And Char- 
lotte, Henry, Sigismund, Victowa, Waldemar and Mar- 
garet were born in 1862, ’64, ’66, ’68, ’72, respectively. 

The love Frederick had for Victoria when he first met 
her, and which she reciprocated, remained and increased 
til the day of his death, affording a beautiful illustra- 
tion of domestic harmony and happiness in the social 
history of the century. The Hohenzollerns have not 
always been true to wife or home. Frederick IIL, his 
father, and his grandfather before him, were all singularly 
pure men. It is the virtue of German homes that has 
bred the brave soldiers, broad statesmen and great gen- 
erals. It is the domestic virtue of the Fatherland that 
is one of the strongest threads in the cord that binds the 
States intv a mighty Empire. 

Frederick was passionately fond of his children. He 
mingled in their sports, and romped with them through 
the palace. One day a visitor, calling for alms, found the 
Prince on his back in the middle of the floor, his chil- 
dren on him, trying to hold him down. Turning to the 








visitor, he said : ‘‘ You see I havea large family; they have 
ravenous appetites, and are breaking me up. How can 
I help you?” This he said in fun, for he was full of 
play. But the next day he saw to it that the cause pre- 
sented received a generous contribution. He was con- 
ducting a grand parade one day when he saw a poor litile 
girl trying to see the soldiers, but failing because those 
in frout of her were so thick and so tall. He rode near to 
where she was and ordered a soldier to give her to him. 
And he lifted her up and placed her on the saddle in 
front of him, and rode along the lines that she might get 
a good look at the soldiers. What a beautiful picture ! 
worthy to put on canvas or be cut in marble for the eyes 
of the ages—a great general, with shoulders strong 
enough to hold up an empire, with spirit tender enough 
to carry a child of poverty in his bosom. 

Frederick was so well rounded in his character and 
so true in all the relations of life, that he was almost 
proof against criticism. Some in Germany, however, 
ventured to find fault with his liberal views on ques- 
tions of government, and these they charged to the in- 
fluence of his English wife upon him. Several things 
tended to liberalize his mind on questions of state. He 
was a highly educated man, and education broadens the 
mind. He was a man of extensive travel, and travel 
widens a man’s world and his views of it. He was a 
man of intense affections, and they have a tendency to 
dispel prejudice and unfasten tyranny. There is no doubt 
but that his wife had much to do with liberalizing his ideas 
of government. The fact is only a tribute to his loyalty to 
her and to her ability and virtue. The mixture of Eng- 
lish in German affairs is no new thing. The mother of 
Frederick the Great was the daughter of George I. of 
England, who was the son of an English mother by a 
German father. Albert, the husband of Queen Victoria, 
was a German prince. A little mixture of English in 
German affairs would not hurt them. The Hohenzol- 
lerns do not allow a woman to reign, and there is a pre- 
judice in Germany against woman’s interference with 
affairs of state, notwithstanding the fact that the most 
popular Queen, Louise, was conspicuously influential in 
matters of government. Emperor William and _ his 
Cabinet did not look with favor or patience on any sug- 
gestion from Queen Victoria or her daughter Victoria 
with reference to German affairs. The wives of Bis- 
marck and other well-known statesmen devote themselves 
to the task of being good housekeepers, and these men 
count it rather an impertinence for women to read philo- 
sophy and works on government, and talk about the 
change of institutions and of greater liberty for the 
people. . 

The real meaning of this conflict is not very far below 
the surface. The old eighteenth century, at which Car- 
lyle makes such a wry face and about which he says such 
rough things, was essentially bad so far as Europe is 
concerned, but it did one decent thing just before it 
died—gave birth to the prince who became William I., 
Emperor of Germany. He was by all odds the best of 
the Hohenzollerns up to his time. But he had weak- 
nesses, Some of the prejudices and wrong ideas of goy- 
ernment of the old bad century clung to him. He be- 
lieved that God gave his family the right to rule Prussia, 
and that the people were to have only such rights as that 
family saw fit to give them. His will was law in Prussia, 
and Pruss’a prospered under it only because he was a 
good and great man. 

Such absolutism, exercised by a weak or bad man, 
would have maimed, if not ruined, the nation. His 


brother yielded some rights to the people, which he set 
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himself steadily to recall by changing the body which 
was designed to represent the people into a representa- 
tion of the Crown. He employed Bismarck, the giant 
with two big arms, to work the screws, and they created 
the greatest Empire in Europe and a military despotism 
at the same time. They achieved national glory, but at 
the expense of personal liberty. It was only the per- 
sonal worth of William and his unprecedented military 
victories that made such tyranny possible or bearable. 
As it is, one hundred thousand Germans a year for four- 
teen years have come to America, many of them men 
from twenty-five to thirty-five years of age; some of 
them attracted by the opportunities of this *country, 
many of them driven to us by compulsory service in the 
vast military machine. 

Emperor Frederick was a product of the new better 
century, and by his education, his culture, his English 
marriage, his intense affection for the masses and his 
wise statesmanship he kept abreast of the time; sensed 
the demands of the age. He held that the Monarchy 
could be limited so as to give greater liberty to the peo- 
ple with advantage to the Fatherland, and he was right. 
Better to have been not so great and happier, to have had 
fewer millions and fewer soldiers, and more liberties for 
the people. It is not likely that there would have been 
fewer millions or any check in the nation’s growth if the 
people had been trusted more. 

The difference of opinion between the Emperor Wil- 
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he was compelled to keep military step. When ning 
years of age he began his military studies under Colonel 
von Unruch. On his tenth birthday he received a com. 
mission of Second-lieutenant of Infantry. On May 24d, 
1849, he formally entered the public service, his father 
presenting him to the officers of the army with these 
words : ‘And soI deliver him to you in hopes that he 
will learn obedience so that he may honor his army. And 
these hopes I expect he will fulfill by a spirit which God 
has put within him and not we ourselves.” A month 
after he was made Frst-lieutenant. In the Autumn of the 
same year, having reached his majority, his eighteenth 
birthday, he was called upon in Babelsberg by the Minis- 
ters of State, the Generals of the Army and the whole 
Court, together with the members of the City Council of 
Berlin, and was most eloquently addressed in the name 
of the State. And his appropriate and earnest reply in- 
spired great confidence in him for the future. In 1852 
he commanded a company of the Imperial Guards. He 
attended regularly the conferences of the generals and 
listened attentively to their lectures and plans. In 1853 
he became Adjutant to General Count von Groeben. On 
the 11th of September he received the commission of 
Major in the First Regiment of the Guards. In 1854 he 
was made Colonel, and accepted the position, conversant 
with all departments of the army, infantry, cavalry and 
artillery. At this time one of the most fortunate events 
in his history occurred. He was placed under the special 


liam, Bismarck and the Herrenhaus on one side, and | military instruction of Colonel von Moltke, whose bril- 


Frederick and alarge majority‘of the people on the other, 
was only the conflict of ideas between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The conservatives feared that 
if Frederick put into practice in his administration of the 
Empire the liberal notions he entertained, he would undo 
what William and Bismarck had taken such time and 
pains to do. If his fingers could have been strong 
enough to untie some of the bands they fastened he 
would have done so, and it would have been well for 
the happiness and future of Germany; but he came to 
the throne with the hand of death upon his throat, 
without strength enough to tussle with such a powerful 
man as Lismarck, afraid to undertake a revolution which 
he had not the animal force to maintain, and which, if 
successful, would be defeated at his death by his son 
William, who shares the imperial notions of his grand- 
fathcr and Bismarck, rather than the liberal views of his 
father. So that the dying Emperor gave no new Consti- 
tution, and made no change in the government, as he 
would, doubtless, have done if he could have had a 
lease of health or life. The difference was of the head, 
not of the heart. Father and son never loved more in- 
tensely than William and Frederick. Their embraces in 
public on several occasions sent a thrill to the hearts of 
all Germany. Those who think that there was any dif- 
ference between the hearts of Frederick and Bismarck are 
mistaken. Every morning Bismarck called to see his 
imperial master, and left the palace with his eyes moist- 
ened with tears. Each day he sent to the chamber of 
the afflicted monarch a beautiful bouquet of flowers as a 
token of his love. Whatever differences of opinion were 
entertained, William, Bismarck, Frederick, all conspicu- 
ous figures in the organization of the Empire, were sin- 
cere in their desire to honor God and bless the Father- 
land. 

It is a sad commentary on the moral condition of the 
world that princes have to become soldiers. The Hohen- 
zollerns are a family of soldiers. They had about no- 


they have. Frederick had scarcely learned to walk when 


| ment in the Army. 


liant army record since then has made his name as 
familiar throughout the world as it isin Germany. Von 
Moltke was not only his instructor, but his intimate 
friend and traveling companion throughout the pro- 
vinees. The Prince was an able, elegant, popular officer 
when he began to receive instructions from Von Moltke, 
and that instruction helped to make him one of the great- 
est'commanders of Europe. For military ability and 
meritorious service the King made him General of the 
First Brigade of the Infantry Guard on October 3d, 1856. 
On the day he took the hand of his bride he received his 
commission as Major-general. In 1860 he was made Lieu- 
tenant-general, and in giving him his commission his 
father said : ‘‘ Fritz, I give you the First Infantry Regi- 
By this act I honor both you and it.” 

The manly Crown Prince was coming on the stage just 
in time to become the strong right arm of his father in 
the three wars that were to play so important a part in 
the history of modern times. In 1864 he took an active 
part in the war with Denmark, and was made Command- 
ing-general of the Second Army Corps. When war with 
Austria was declared, Frederick was Commander of the 
Third Army, and was appointed Military Governor of 
Silesia. He addressed his army with these words: 
‘With a heavy heart, but firmly confiding in the devo- 
tion and loyalty of the army, the King is determined to 
fight for the honor and independence of Prussia, as well 
as for the restoration of a united Germany. Placed at 
the head of the army by my royal father as his first ser- 
vant, Iam willing to lay down everything, even my life, 
on the altar of my Fatherland. For the first time in fifty 
years we are confronted by a foe worthy of us. Rely on 
your strength, on your tried, excellent weapons! Over- 
come the foe our greatest King defeated with a little 
army. And now forward with the old Prussian watch- 
word, ‘ With God for King and Fatherland !’” Pericles did 
not write anything more graceful, nor Napoleon more in- 


| spiring, than this address of the Crown Prince to his 
thing at the start, and have fought their way into what | 


army. 
Through the whole campaign Frederick remained on 
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the battlefield, and became a conspicuous factor in its 
jssue. After the decisive battle of Koeniggratz he 
found his father on the battlefield, rode up to him and 
kissed his hand. And the father embraced him, and 
neither could speak as they wept together. When the 
tears made room for words, his father told him how glad 
he was that he had exhibited such ability and courage in 
leading the army, and that he had done so much to secure 
the victory. For meritorious service in this war his 
father conferred on him the decoration of the Order of 
« Pour le Mérite,” the highest in the army. Returning 
to Berlin, the great king, and his son, the great general, 
were received with such demonstrations of enthusiasm as 
lad not been witnessed in Germany for over fifty years. 

In 1870, when war was declared with France, the Crown 
Prince was placed over the Third Army, which was com- 
posed in part of Bavarian and other Southern German 
troops. He was received with incredible enthusiasm by 
the people of the cities through which he passed to his 
quarters, for he was tender and frank and familiar to 
officers and common soldiers and to all. It was this 
quality which made him ‘‘ Unser Fritz” to Southern Ger- 
many. The army of the Prince defeated the French at 
Weissenburg, and at Woerth crushed the spirit of the 
French Army of the Rhine, Frederick pushed his forces 
into France, and on September 1st he found himself near 
the battlefield of Sédan. At six o’clock in the morning, 
standing on an eminence, he tried to look through the fog 
out upon the country where there was to be enacted one 
of the most important events of modern times. Having 
done his duty in leading his army into this engagement 
and given them his orders, he went to where his royal 
father was on the field. He saw a courier bringing the 
humiliating letter of Napoleon. When the King had 
read it, he walked over to where the Crown Prince was, 
threw his arms about him, pressed him to his heart, and 
thanked him and the other princes for the great victory 
achieved. : 

The father and the son met Napoleon and treated 
with him, and then led the army in triumphal march to 
Paris. The soldiers were wild with enthusiasm as father 
and son rode among them. 

On October 28th the Crown Prince was made Field 
Marshal. In the Cabinet order the father said : ‘You 
have had an immensely important part in the success of 
this battle. By your two brilliant victories at the begin- 
ning, and by the manner in which you covered the main 
army at Metz and joined it at Sédan, you have proven 
yourself a great commander, and nowI make you Field 
Marshal. This is the first time this honor has been con- 
ferred upon our house.” 

In the Palace at Versailles the Grand Duke of Baden 
shouted, ‘‘ Long live His Majesty Emperor William !” and 
three cheers were given by all present. When the Crown 
Prince stepped up to kiss his father’s hand, his father 
drew him to him, and they held each other in a long em- 
brace, making a fitting scene to introduce to the world 
the German Empire, in whose creation both together had 
borne so conspicuous a part. The Crown Prince made 
the following farewell address to the Third Army: 
‘When I took the command in July, I expressed the 
hope that the valor and loyalty of the unified German 
nationalities would overcome the common foe who so 
wiekedly challenged us. This confidence you have fully 
justified, for the Third Army has to show in this cam- 
paign as many victories as battles. Such facts belong 
for ever to history, and with pride the Fatherland looks 
upon you as its worthy sons. Such successes could not 
be gained without many painful sacrifices, and we feel sad 





at them, and will cherish for ever the memory of the 
fallen braves, I thank you for your love and your ser- 
vice. Farewell !” 

Frederick the Great, after holding his own for a year 
in a conflict with three Powers, the weakest of which was 
three times as strong as his own, won the battle of 
Leuthen, the greatest victory ever achieved by the Prus- 
sians till the victory of William over the French, in which 
Napoleon III. was driven. from the throne and three- 
quarters of a million of prisoners were taken—in its mag- 
nitude resembling the campaigns of Cesar in Gaul, where 
he slew a million soldiers and took a million more pris- 
oners. The public recognition by- King William of the 
important part his son took in this victory over the 
French, the greatest in'the nation’s history, placed for 
ever his name among the great generals of the world. 

No tongue, however malignant, ever uttered a whisper 
against his character. Themistocles said one day: ‘I 
look upon it as the principal excellence of a general to 
know and foresee the designs of the enemy.” Aristides 
answered, ‘‘ That is indeed a necessary qualification, but 
there is another very excellent one, and highly becoming 
a general, and that is, to have clean hands.” Frederick 
was a man of clean hands and a pure heart, as great in 
his character as he was famed in military exploits. 

We have seen the characteristics Frederick inherited 
from his father and mother ; we have traced the effect the 
school, his wife and the camp had upon him. It is 
pleasant to notice the estimate the world puts upon him. 
Whatever may be the difference of opinion as to govern- 
mental policy, he was the most intensely loved monarch 
Germany ever had, and that Europe had had for a hun- 
dred years. Such mental comeliness, such elegance of 
demeanor, such manliness and such childlike simplicity, 
such transparency of motive, such purity of life, such 
delicacy of spirit, such unselfishness, such untiring de- 
votion to the true, the beautiful and the good, such love 
of country and obedience to God, have seldom been com- 
bined in one person, and it is not a wonder that he 
should have been worshiped in Germany and respected 
by the civilized world. Some men, with boast and noise 
make desperate attempts to do lovely and large things, 
usually with little success. But Frederick, without any 
seeming attempt, was always doing beautiful and great 
things. It was just as natural for him to do the beautiful, 
the manly, the large thing as it was for him to breathe. 
The aroma of his character perfumed all Germany. His 
affections blazed like the sun, and, like the sun, scattered 
light and warmth to all alike, high and low, rich and 
poor. His affection for the masses was equaled only by 
their love for him, and he gave an illustration of his af- 
fection for them by some practical service every day in 
the year. 

He and Von Moltke were making a tour of military in- 
spection through the provinces, when in one of the cities 
the alarm of fire was given. He was the first person to 
reach the fire, and labored violently with his hands till 
it was extinguished. This act made him tens of thou- 
sands of friends, and all Germany boasted a royal son 
who, though a child of a palace, was a friend of the poor 
man’s home. At the annual picnic for children he always 
took his family, and bade his sons and daughters mingle 
with the poorest and humblest of the throng. He naturally 
inclined to what would be for the interest of the masses, 
so far as he could do so consistent with his duty to the 
Crown. He believed in greater freedom of the Press. 
When a law restricting the liberty of the Press was 
passed he objected to it, and his father was greatly dis- 
pleased at his son’s opposition to the law. But he said : 
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“Father, you may strip me 








of all my decorations, you 
may take away all my com- 
missions, but you cannot 
compel me to favor what I 
believe to be so unjust a 
measure. Rather than violate 
my conscience on this subject 
I will retire to private life, 
and all that I will ask of you 
is that I be allowed to select 
the house where I shall spend 
the rest of my days.” The 
father did not love his son 
the less, and respected him 
the more, and the obnoxious 
feature of the law was re- 
pealed. He favored freedom 
of conscience. He encouraged 














the largest religious freedom. 
When sixteen years of age | se 
he made a public profession ‘f 
of evangelical religion in the 
chapel of the palace at Char- | 
lottenburg, and remained a 
faithful member of the Lu- 
theran Church till he died, At 
the same time his relation to 
the Pope was always of the 
most friendly character, and 
his affection for his subjects, 
of whatever religion, was 
constant and intense. In visiting Metz on one occasion, 
he attended service at a Protestant church, a Catholic 
cathedral and a Jewish synagogue. The right of relig- 
ious liberty which Frederick ever maintained he procaim- 
ed in his first message on taking the Empire. The first 
decoration he conferred after his accession to the throne 
was the Order of the Black Eagle upon Dr. Freidberg, 
the Minister of Justice, who is aJew. The deep relig- 
ious conviction, personally in harmony with the widest 
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charity for the religious opinions of others, is an example 
which it would be profitable for the world to copy. And 
it will be well if the Emperor’s kind recognition of Dr. 
Freidberg shall in any sense mitigate the ill-treatment 
of the Jews, so common in many countries, so common 
in Prussia. 

The sensibilities of Frederick not only went out in 
daily acts of kindness, but they poured through great 
channels of benevolence, making him one of the great 
philanthropists, as well as 
generals and scholars, of his 
country. At his wedding re- 
ception, in his father’s palace 
at Berlin, costly presents 
eame from all parts of the 
realm. And he took these 
presents and with them 
founded hospitals, asylums 
and scholarships. On the 
day Dueppel was taken, 
Frederick’s father decorated 
his breast with the swords 
of the Red Eagle. But he 
lost sight of the nation’s 
glory, of his own promotion, 
in his sympathy for the 
suffering. ‘That same day he 
immortalized his memory by 
founding the Crown Prince: 
Institute, a school for the 
instruction of the children 
of deceased soldiers. Be- 
sides, he and his wife gave 
liberally for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of 
the soldiers that fell in the 
war with Denmark. At the 
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time all Germany was wild with enthusiasm at the over- 
throw of Napoleon IIL, the Crown Prince was thinking 
of the wounds of Fatherland. And on September 6th, 
1870, he issued a proclamation asking for an institution 
for the relief of the sufferers by the war. 

In 1883, on the occasion of their silver wedding, the 
citizens of Berlin gave Frederick and Victoria a vessel 
containing two hundred thousand dollars in gold, which, 
like the presents received twenty-five years before, they 
set apart as an endowment for charities. 

It is not a surprise that a man of such affections and 
such practical benevolence should be universally popular. 
His ability and heroism on the field commanded the re- 
spect of the soldiers, while his familiar and tender treat- 
ment of them won their love. In his love for his soldiers, 
and in their love for him in return, he was much like 
Cato the Younger, whom he resembles in many partic- 
ulars. Cato’s soldiers fairly worshiped him, and, when 
his commission expired, they cried like children and 
embraced him. And they took off their garments and 
spread them on the ground to carpet the path of their 
chief, and tenderly kissed his hand. This affection the 
Army of Germany always had for Frederick, and at his 
death he was the pride—the idol of two millions of sol- 
diers. His manliness, his generosity, his distinguished 
services to the State, made him as popular with citizens 
as with soldiers: His love for the common people, his 
liberal ideas of government, that excited the criticism of 
a small circle of conservatives, aided him greatly in win- 
ning the heart of the nation. One of his subjects, the 
other day, offered to die instead of his royal master— 
offered to have his larynx cut out and placed in the neck 
of his monarch, if by so doing his life could be pro- 
longed. The surgeon replied that such an operation 
could not be successful, and that the sacrifice would not 
be accepted. The Emperor was loved by mankind every- 
where. He was almost as popular in England as he was 
in his owr country. And the Austrians and French, 
whom he did so much to humiliate and defeat with his 
sword, now vie with the Germans in their expressions of 
regard tor his memory. 

Frederick attended the funeral of Victor Emmanuel in 
Rome. He was enthusiastically received, but passed in 
silence to the chapel where his dead friend lay, and knelt 
by the side of the coffin and engaged in silent prayer for 
some moments. Two years ago he attended the funeral 
of Ludwig II. of Bavaria, and as the service progressed 
great tears fell down his face and on his breast. When 
Frederick went there was universal mourning, and kings, 
princes and peasants mingled their tears of love. Two 
nations he overcame with the sword, the wide world he 
conquered with his love. 

Two years ago a disease of his throat appeared which, 
in spite of health resorts and the best medical skill, de- 
veloped rapidly, so that Frederick was allowed only to 
gasp out three months and six days upon the throne, 
when, like a tired child upon its mother's breast, he fell 
asleep with as little struggle or alarm. He had been 
tried in every phase of aggressive active life, and had 
proven himself a man, and now he was tried by as sore 
affliction as could trouble mortals, and stood the test like 
a hero. He was put in the furnace of affliction, not to 
separate the dross from the ore, but to show what pure 
gold he was. The heroism of his sick-room was equal to 
that of Koeniggratz or Woerth. No word of impatience or 
regret ever escaped his lips, and he transacted the affairs 
of state with as great diligence and coolness as though 
he had been in his physical prime, or had expected to 
live a score of years. With the same bravery with which 








he led his army and swept down the enemy, he looked 
calmly upon the afflictions at which the whole world was 
sighing, and seized them and threw,them down and stood 
upon them, superior to them. He could not keep them 
from breaking down his body, but he did not allow 
them to touch the surface of his soul, for he knew that 
in the memory of his people, and in the abodes of the 


blest, he should outlive their decay. Bravery, patience, 
faith, love, devotion to duty, are better gifts to a nation 
than long reigns and fat kings. After having done the 
work of a century with his sword, he was then permitted 
to teach the world how a good man could suffer, how 
a great king could die. 

The terrible suffering and short reign of Frederick are 
in keeping with the story of human life, with the story of 
human rulers. Nature keeps a pretty good average; 
where much is put to one side she is likely to take some- 
thing from the other. Many great generals have per- 
ished on the field, and those who have returned to 
triumphal marches have generally found some one in 
their own or another nation ready to conquer them. The 
fate of Cesar in the Senate House has been the fate of 
most kings. The crown and block have never been very 
far apart. Bonaparte, who wasted Europe, was himself 
wasted in exile. Napoleon III., whom Frederick helped 
to push from his throne, died of a broken heart. The 
Czar of Russia was blown to pieces witha bomb. Lin- 
coln and Garfield, in the height of their glory, were 
brought to the dust by a bullet. Grant, the greatest 
commander of history, and Frederick III., not very far 
behind him, after having led victorious armies and re- 
turned to the rewards and honors of peace, had to be 
murdered by a cancer in the throat. Where there is the 
greatest exaltation there is the deepest humiliation by 
its side, to teach men the insecurity of worldly title, the 
vanity of earthly ambition and hope. 

In the palace at Potsdam, tired with the fight, he lay 
down on his iron bed for his last sleep. He wrote ona 
slip of paper, ‘‘ That you may be as true and noble and 
dutiful a daughter as you always have been is the dying 
wish of your father.” He called his wife and children 
about him and gave them his parting blessing. He took 
the hand of his wife and the hand of Bismarck and joined 
them, and whispered something in Bismarck’s ear that 
may affect the destiny of Europe. His faith in the Divine 
presence and in immortality was strong. He told his pastor 
not to pray for his recovery, but for his release. He saw 
the chariot coming for him and was ready to depart. At 
eleven o’clock on the morning of June 15th he stepped 
into the chariot and rode to his palace and his crown. 
His devoted wife took the gold chain and the locket 
containing her picture, which he had always worn and 
loved, and the wreath that his father gave him after the 
battle of Woerth, and placed them in the coffin with him. 
The people of Potsdam spread oak leaves on the road for 
a mile, over which their beloved monarch might pass 
to the tomb, And they laid him beside Frederick the 
Great. Thus lived and died Frederick IIT., whom the 
pen of history could justly record Frederick the Good. 

The son, William IIL., the present Emperor, is a young 
man, twenty-nine years of age. About his character and 
promise there is a difference of opinion. The Press re- 
ports of him that have reached this country have been so 
bad that we suspect they have been colored by French 
and English prejudice. He is represented as cruel, dis- 


respectful to his parents, thirsting for blood and glory, 
whose character is unsteady, and whose administration is 
likely to be reckless, periling the prosperity of Germany 
and the peace of Europe. There must be an element of 
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slander in this account of him. He is brilliant in intel- 
lect, is highly educated, having passed through the Uni- 
yersity, is prominent in the city missionary work of Ber- 
lin, counts himself a man of prayer, and he cannot be the 
brute and rake that some of the journals have represented 
him. While there can be no excuse given for rudeness 
to his mother, he is a man almost thirty, with a family of 
his own, and he has a right to differ in opinion from her 
without being called an ingrate or ruffian. And if he 
differs in his opinion of governmental policy from his 
father, he does no more than his father, Frederick, did, 
who expressed views different from those entertained by 
his father, William. The proclamation of the son to the 
people does not indicate that he is going to disinte- 
grate Germany or deluge Europe with blood. While Bis- 
marck lives, there will be no change in the Government. 
But Bismarck is over seventy, and his hand must soon 
grow numb and let go its hold on Germany. He has a son 
in the Cabinet who inherits some of his ability, as well as 
his ideas of government, and he, with the Emperor, who in- 
herits the views of his grandfather, will likely perpetuate 
the Empire in its present shape, as William and Bismarck 
created it. Dynasties, like men, though, are frail things, 
and prophecies of them are uncertain, The people, other 
rulers, or the times, may at any time change or destroy 
them, 

It is to be hoped, however, that the young Emperor, 
ripening with years and experience, adjusting himself to 
the demands of the age, listening to the voice of God, 
which he claims to heed, may find it the proper and 
right thing to take for his model and inspiration the 
character and love of his father, who was to Germany 
what Alfred was to England, the loveliest and best ruler. 





NEW ORLEANS. 
By STAMFORD. 


Tue Crescent City may be said to consist of wo dis- 
tinct communities united under one municipal govern- 
ment. Canal Street is the dividing line which separates 
the new and ever-spreading ‘“‘up-town” or ‘ Ameri- 
can New Orleans,” from the ‘‘down-town ” or ‘ Creole 
quarter,” otherwise styled the ‘‘Paris of America.” 
Only an avenue between, and yet what a difference! 
Up-town, the streets are wide and tree-bordered. There 
is grace and elegance in the modern frame structures. 
The gardens bloom behind open fences, displaying their 
beauty to the public gaze. The principal thoroughfare is 
paved with asphalt, and the language spoken on all sides 
is English. 

Below Canal, the streets are narrow. The houses are 
of brick, substantial, antique, and, as a rule, built flush 
with the banquette. A large porte cochére opens into a 
stone-paved hall, uninclosed at the opposite end, which 
gives entrance to a well-kept garden with a fountain in 
its centre. A broad stairway leads from this hall to wide 
verandas, which look down upon the quadrangular gar- 
den, and are just outside of the salons—great apartments, 
capable of accommodating a regiment of guests. Ram- 
part and Esplanade Streets are beautiful avenues, with 
double rows of trees between the carriageways, both 
being paved with granite blocks. 

In rambling through the old quarter, one meets with 
foreign faces at every step. French is everywhere used, 
though the dialects of all nations frequently fall on the 
car. There is everything to lure one into the belief of 
having been transported by magic across the ocean. 
Signs marked ‘“‘ Chambres garnies,” hanging by long 





strings from narrow, flower -filled balconies ; Chinese 
restaurants, where cheap meals are served by yellow- 
skinned Mongolians; magasins de piété, where rosaries 
and church articles are sold ; odd street nomenclatures, 
cries of public vendors, and the shrines to which pilgrim- 
ages are made, are all foreign and lend to the illusion. 

One of the most famous of these shrines is that of St. 
Roque. Far away in the lower suburbs is an humble 
cemetery which gives no evidence of occupancy by the 
wealthy, yet women clad in silks and laces wearily wend 
their way to it on foot, and often come from long dis- 
tances. Walk in! Behold that cross- mounted chapel, 
around which clings so lovingly a mantle of green Vir- 
ginia-creeper! Ah, now you understand why you were 
brought here, why so many come—it is the objective 
point of a pilgrimage. Within, enthroned on a flower- 
decked altar, is a statue of St. Roque. Tapers of wax 
flicker fitfully in the daylight about it, and bowed figures 
kneel before it in supplication. All around are hung “ex 
votos, ” in recognition of favors and cures obtained through 
intercession of ‘‘ le bon St. Roque”; some of these consist 
of recording tablets of marble, limbs modeled in wax, 
and crutches, 

Those who seek the luxuries of life can find carnal 
satisfaction in this fair ‘‘Crescent City ” equally with the 
pious people who love to frequent old churches and 
convents, and make pilgrimages to shrines ; for here exist 
the best of hotels and restaurants. 

The fagade of the St.Charles is the handsomest ia the 
United States, it being the purest piece of Corinthian 
architecture on the continent; so perfect is it in sym- 
metrical beauty, that the most critical have never yet 
discovered a flaw in its noble proportions. 

The Hotel Royal, formerly the St. Louis, is in the 
French quarter. It covers half a square, is massive and 
plain outwardly, but its parlors and rotunda are magnifi- 
cent. The latter is next in size to that of the Capitol at 
Washington. The dome is painted in fresco by the cele- 
brated Italian Canova, and is undoubtedly superior to 
anything of the sort in the Union. After the war, this 
building was let fall into decay, and serious upprehen- 
sions existed in regard to the great master’s work ; but 
thanks to the substantial construction of the dome and 
its copper roof, the frescoes are as fresh as when they first 
grew into life under Canova’s peerless touch. So high is 
the estimate set on these masterpieces, that, prior to the 
restoration of this famed hotel, the English Government 
endeavored to purchase them for $30,000. The rotunda 
dining-room is annually visited by thousands of sight- 
seers. 

Numerous other hotels and many boarding-houses, be- 
sides suites of furnished apartments, with a scale of 
prices to suit all purses, are scattered over New Orleans, 
The restaurants are justly famed for superior cooking 
and the excellent quality of the food served. 

A visitor to the world-renowned French Market would 
cease to wonder at the multitude of good things to be 
found on New Orleans tables. The fish department 
alone is enough to make the most heathenish of mortals 
long for Lent. The naturalist finds there subjects for 
study, and the artist, pictures for his brush. The great 
meat section would tempt a Trappist. Vegetables are in- 
numerable in variety, and fruits equally so. Game of 
all kinds is plentiful. ‘Cream cheese,” a Southern deli- 
cacy, and pure milk, are also sold. Lunch stands, where 
meals are served steaming hot, soda-water and con- 
fectionery booths, and toy stalls, abound. Wearing ap- 
parel, everything needed for household purposes, even 
to medicines, can be purchased in this immense bazaar 
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and the 
whole is 
made fra- 
grant by the 
display of 
plants and 
cut flowers. 
It is claimed 
by reliable 
authorities 
that twenty- 
seven differ- 
ent tongues 
and patois 
are spoken 
in this won- 
derful little 
world. A 
pleasing 
picture is 
formed by 
the Choctaw 
squaws and 
their pa- 
pooses. They 
are seated on 
blankets laid 
upon the 
ground, with 
their stock 
in trade 
spread out 
before them. 


‘FREDERICK III, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


CROWDS CHEERING THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS AT THE WINDOWS OF 
THE CHARLOTTENBURG PALACE, 


FREDERICK IN THE PARK AT CHARLOTTENBUBG. 





The latter 
consists of 
curiously 
plaited cane 
baskets, 
herbs, roots 
and the sas- 
safras pow- 
der, from 
which the 
celebrated 
**gumbo” is 
comp ound- 
ed. The 
SQUAaWS Wear 
their hair 
brushed 
straight back 
and tied low 
on the neck 
in a club- 
knot; rain- 
bow-hued 
beads en- 
Circle their 
slender, cop- 
per - colored 
throats, and 
their loose 
sacks are 
invariably 
ruffle - trim- 
med. While 
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the mothers sit silent, unless spoken to, the papooses 
lie on their blankets blinking at the sun, and crowing 
and kicking just like any other embryonic citizens of 
this Republic. The Choctaws, once a powerful tribe, 
have been devoted Louisianians ever since 1762, in 
which year a certain territory on the Mississippi was 
ceded by France to Great Britain. The Indians, ob- 
jecting to British rule, were presented by Governor 
Kerleree with other good lands, a kindly deed, for which 
the jealous French monarch speedily consigned him to 
the Bastile. 

Beyond its noted shell-roads, along the Bayou St. 
John and New Canal, and the asphalt on St. Charles 
Avenue, New Orleans cannot boast of many inviting car- 
riage -drives. One other, though, is worthy of special 
notice—that is, the road to Chalmette vid the United 
States Barracks. This thoroughfare winds along the 
river-bank, is kept in good condition, and is picturesque 
throughout its entire length. At its terminus, ‘the 
Plains of Chalmette,” one beholds the unfinished Jack- 
son Monument, which was to have been surmounted by 
a statue of the ‘‘Hero of New Orleans.” It stands on 
the battlefield where was achieved the greatest victory of 
modern warfare; where, on January 8th, 1815, General 
Jackson, with a poorly equipped and ill-disciplined force, 
defeated an army of English veterans who were provided 
with every military requirement, and who were numeri- 
cally twice as strong as the patriots. The British left on 
the field upward of 2,000 killed and wounded ; our loss 
was six killed, seven wounded. The mention of this 
victory may well cause the American heart to throb with 
pride such as the Greeks felt at allusion to Marathon, or 
the Spartans to Thermopylw. There is still living in 
New Orleans one who participated in this great event. 
Jordan B. Noble, still hale and hearty despite his great 
age, was a drummer- boy under Jackson, and served 
throughout the War of 1812-15. Te it was who beat the 
**long roll,” calling the Americans to arms, on the ap- 
proach of the enemy on that memorable 8th of January. 
** Jackson’s drummer-boy,” as he is commonly called, is 
a veteran of many wars. He was attached to the brigade 
of General Persifer F. Smith in the Florida Everglades 
during the conflict of 1836, and ten years later, in the 
ranks of the far-famed Washington Artillery, he followed 
the “ Stars and Stripes” over the ‘‘ cactus-crowned hills 
of Mexico,” carrying the same drum, and awakening 
echoes over the distant plains where now sleep 15,000 
Union soldiers. ' 

Not far from the Chalmette Monument is the care- 
fully tended National Cemetery, within whose precincts 
are deposited the remains of many thousand Federal 
troops, who fell in the late civil war. 

There are many delightful localities, easily reached by 
boat or rail, where one can find health and a variety of 
amusements, while enjoying lovely scenery. West End, 
Spanish Fort and Carrollton are popular Summer even- 
ing resorts. Romantic walks, excellent music and re- 
freshments are to be found at all three ; tho last-named 
is situated on the banks of the Mississippi; the others are 
on the shores of Lake Pontchartrain, and offer ‘bathing 
facilities to visitors. 

These lake resorts are extensively patronized by young 
folk, for it is here that the yacht and rowing clubs have 
their headquarters. A moonlight sail over the silvery 


bosom of the lovely waters, with a sky studded with 
bright stars overhead and city lights glimmering in the 
distance like great fire-flies, is a treat not to be dis- 
dained. Mandeville, Lewisburg, Bay St. Louis, Miss- 
issippi City, Pass Christian, Biloxi, Oeean Springs and 








Pascagoula are all attractive watering - places, within a 
few hours’ journey from New Orleans. Lake Borgno 
also has its charms, and the surf-bathing at ‘ Last 
Island” is unsurpassed. 

If strangers do not find health at these various sea- 
side resorts, they should seek it in the picturesque Par- 
ish of St. Tammany, where mineral springs of all kinds 
gush from the earth as though the whole country were 
answering to the touch of Moses’s rod. 

Among the Winter enjoyments of this French-Ameri- 
can town are the grand opera, theatricals, lectures, 
moonlight rides to plantations on the coast to witness 
the process of sugar - making, horse - races, promenades 
through the magnificent landscape-gardens of the Jockey 
Club, billiard-halls, gymnasiums, evenings at the clubs, 
lounges in the artists’ studios, readings in the well- 
stocked public libraries, searches through the ‘old 
book-stores ” whose moth-eaten treasures would delight 
a bibliophile, and every other form of amusement to be 
found in cosmopolitan cities. 

But beyond all other attractions for the pleasure- 
seeker is the Carnival, with its gorgeous day and evening 
processions. For lavish expenditure of money, exquisite 
taste and correctness in costume and scenic effect, this 
pageant is unequaled in America, and unexcelled by any- 
thing of the sort on the European Continent. Every 
tourist should witness a New Orleans ‘‘ Mardi Gras” 
celebration ; for no pen could adequately describe its 
grandeur. 

‘** Knights of the wheel” constitute a small army here. 
In fact, bicycles are about as numerous as carriages on 
the principal boulevard. It has become fashionable for 
the young business men to adopt this method of travel- 
ing from office to residence. Morning and evening they 
are to be met with, speeding along on their beautiful 
vehicles, often out-distancing the carriage - riders, and 
forming a line reaching from the aristocratic suburbs to 
the keart of the commercial district. The wheelmen 
have organized a club, whose membership is rapidly in- 
creasing ; they are about erecting a fine building for 
their exclusive use. As a healthful and enjoyable exer- 
cise, bicycling has no superior. 

New Orleans is amply provided with excellent common 
schools, medical and law universities, art colleges, liter- 
ary clubs, etc. 

Charity also holds empire within its limits ; nowhere 
are there more asylums, hospitals, and charitable associa- 
tions. The orphans, sick, poor, and aged, of all de- 
nominations and colors, are well cared for, as ‘are also 
the insane. 

The city’s noble corps of physicians and surgeons, 
many of whom have world-wide reputations, never 
hesitate to aid the needy gratuitously. 

In truth, New Orleans is a radiant gem in the diadem 
of Louisiana. The youthful ‘“‘ Mother of States” is too 
young yet by fifty years for one to judge correctly con- 
cerning her future. A new era has opened for her ; sea, 
river and rail bring trade to her door; agriculture en- 
riches her fields, her manufactures are constantly in- 
creasing, her people are progressive, and she may yet 
stand foremost in the Great American Confederation of 
States. 





Coarse kindness is, at least, better than coarse anger ; 
and in all private quarrels, the duiler nature is triumph- 
ant by reason of its dullness. 


Happrvess and unhappiness are qualities of mind, not 
of place or of position. 
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SONNET. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


WHEN acorns fall and swallows troop for flight, 
And hope matured slow mellows to regret, 
And Autumn, pressed by Winter for his debt, 
Drops leaf on leaf till she be beggared quite— 
Should then the crescent moon’s unselfish light - 
Gleam up the sky just as the sun doth set, 
Her brightening gaze, though day and dark have met, 
Prolongs the gloaming and retards the night. 


So, fair young life, new risen upon mine, 

Just as it owns the edict of decay 

And Fancy’s fires should pale and pass away, 
My menaced glory takes a glow from thine, 

And, in the deepening sundown of my day, 
Thou with thy dawn delayest my decline. 


THE ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD. 


In the year 1612 or thereabouts, for the precise date is 
still a debatable point, there appeared a minute German 
pamphlet, professing to emanate from certain Brethren 
R.C., or Brethren of the Rosy Cross, which briefly, but 
circumstantially, recounted how one C.R.C., supposed to 
be Christian Rosencreutz, had, some one hundred and 
sixty years previously, journeyed into an unknown city 
of Arabia, where he had been instructed by holy people 
of great learning in the art of invoking Elementary Spirits 
in the various practices of lawful or celestial magic, 
‘*based on the essential truth or eternal supience,” and 
in the significance of the secret characters of Nature ; 
that possessed, in consequence, of several tremendous 
powers, he had duly returned into Germany, ‘ the which 
he heartily loved,” and there devoted himself to healing 
the sick, and to laying secretly the foundations for the 
reformation of all arts and sciences. This stupendous 
task, being ‘‘ painful, lusty and unwearisome,” he vigor- 
ously accomplished in certain joyous treatises, respect- 
ively intituled! ‘Fra: C.R.C. his Book M.”; ‘Fra: 
C. R. C. his Axiomata and Rota.” 

Before his death he founded the society R. C., which 
was perpetuated in secret for about one hundred and 
forty years, after which time his concealed tomb, with 
the many miracles contained in it, was supernaturally 
and magically revealed to the initiates of the third gene- 
ration. In accordance with the will and testament of the 
godly and highly illuminated father, Brother C. R. C., 
whose incorruptible eorpus had been manifested to them, 
they proceeded to make known their existence, and to 
invite the literati of Europe to combine with them for the 
reformation of philosophy, and the general redemption 
of society before the approaching end of the age. They 
solicited a response to their appeal by means of printed 
letters, to be circulated after the manner of pamphlets, 
declining at the moment to reveal their names and ad- 
dresses, but guaranteeing that no such communication 
would fail to reach them. They declared themselves to 
i orthodox Christians of the first and reformed Church, 
and concluded by denouncing the ungodly and accursed 
gold-making,” whose vanities and deceptions had infatu- 
ated that credulous age. 

The interest in this manifesto was immediate and 
general in Germany. The history of Christian Rosen- 
creutz was palpably fabulous, and yet it was taken seri- 
ously. A chaos of conflicting opinions, the clamor of 
officious investigators, and the appeals of ardent postu- 
lants for the privilege of initiation, resounded on every 
side. Pamphlets and epistles without end were addressed 
to the mysterious brotherhood, but whether they met 








with that ready response which was promised to sincere 
seekers after ‘‘the truth as it is in Nature concealed,” 
is, perhaps, impossible to determine, on account of the 
secrecy which would naturally surround the proceedings, 

The hostile criticism which followed the apparent reti- 
cence of the society suggests a negative decision, but, in 
either case, the ‘‘Fame of the Fraternity R.C.” was some- 
thing more than the vicious hoax which it has been fre- 
quently represented, for in 1615 it was followed by the 
‘‘Confessio Fraternitatis,” which developed still more the 
principles and the promises of the previous tract. Here 
the Rosicrucians pose chiefly as an anti-Papal sect of 
theosophical illuminati, or mystics, in possession of the 
Apocalyptic keys, and the mystery of the metallic trans- 
mutation, whose abuse they had denounced and despised. 
The ‘‘ Confession of the Brotherhood” was supplemented 
by other pamphlets of similar claims. In regard to them 
all, it should be noticed that, in spite of searching inves- 
tigations, and in spite of pretentious theorizing, their 
author remains unknown. An impartial review of the 
evidence which attributes them to a certain Wirtemberg 
theologian, Johann Valentine Andreii, will result in its 
rejection—a point, however, which it is impossible to 
discuss here. 

There is no direct evidence to show that they did or 
did not emanate from a secret society in existenee at the 
actual time of their publication ; for if, on the one hand, 
the history of the supposed founder be fabulous, Rosi- 
crucian associations, whatever their origin, are continu- 
ally appearing like meteors on the historical horizon, from 
a period which closely approaches the date of the two 
manifestoes. It seems reasonable, on the whole, to sup- 
pose that these documents were the work of some theo- 
sophical inquirers into natural secrets, who had banded 
themselves together in the pursuit of curious investiga- 
tions, and to profit by each other’s discoveries, and who 
wished to notify the fact of their corporate existence to 
like-minded students. 

The defense of the mysterious Order was undertaken 
by numerous, and occasionally by able, writers. Michael 
Maier, an illustrious German physician, who was enno- 
bled for his medical services, but who turned alchemist, 
wrote warmly and continually in defense of Rosicrucian 
principles. The society, in recognition of his services, 
published a curious pamphlet, hinting that he had re- 
ceived his reward by admission into the mystical sheep- 
fold, and that others should bide their time. Thus mani- 
festoes were periodically appearing, claiming to emanate 
directly from the Brotherhood, or to be published by 
individtal members mandato superiorum. 

The giant of theosophical literature, the Kentish mys- 
tic, Robert Fludd, who is supposed to have received ini- 
tiation, and whose curious tomb may still be seen in the 
ancient church of Bersted, Kent, published a ‘‘Com- 
pendious Apology” for the Rosicrucian tenets, and la- 
ments therein the unparalleled decadence of all the arts 
and sciences. Music, for example, has visibly and incon- 
testably degenerated because we have lost the divine 
power of Orpheus to move insensible stones, and that of 
Arion by which the fishes were charmed. Mathematics, 
also, are shown to be vain and futile, inasmuch as we are 
no longer acquainted with those true and vivific Pytha- 
gorean numerals whose sublime, harmonical progression 
composed the Cosmos, and do even at this day, by their 
mystical combination, produce that ‘“‘musie of the 
spheres,” which is inaudible to the materialized senses 
of fallen humanity. But Robert Fludd was a great and 
good man, and these were the typosophical extravagances 
of his literary maidenhood. 
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“* YOU SPEAK WITH AUTHORITY,’ I SAID, CONTEMPTUOUSLY. 
AUTHORITY WHICH THE LAW AND YOUR FATHER’S WILL IMPOSE UPON ME.’” 


‘YES,’ HE REPLIED, WITH THE SAME STEADINESS —‘ THE 


MY GUARDIAN. 


By CHARLES LoTINn HILDRETH, 





‘“** Dany, old, deformed, close-fisted and tyrannical—in 
short, a veritable monster.’ A flattering portrait of my- 
self, truly.” 

I turned away with drooping head, and cheeks burning 
with shame and resentment. The words were my own, 
spoken in a moment of heedless anger. But they had not 
been intended for his ears, and much as I disliked him, I 
would have given all I possessed to have recalled them. 

Vol. XXVI., No. 3—18. 





‘“‘T do not deny the truth of the picture,” he continued, 
in the same cold, sarcastic voice ; ‘‘ though, in the cate- 
gory of my vices, a gentler nature might have spared 
the mockery of my personal misfortunes.” 

‘*I did not mean you to hear. I am very sorry,” I 
began, hesitatingly, but he interrupted me with an in- 
different wave of the hand. 

‘*Do not apologize, I beg of you,” he said, with quiet 
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bitterness. ‘‘ The ‘ veritable monster ’ cannot be supposed 
‘to possess sensitive feelings which may be wounded like 
those of other men. Therefore let that pass. I merely 
desire to repeat that I do not wish you to go riding to- 
day.” 

His tone of authority aroused my indignation anew. 


| 
| 





““Why not, pray ?” I asked, haughtily, facing him | 
| was an insult which I was quick to resent. 


rebelliously. 
‘** My desire should be sufficient,” he replied, ooking 


at me with that vailed glance and expressionless com- 


posure which always irritated me. 

‘** But it is not,” I burst forth. ‘‘I will not be treated 
like a fool orachild. I have rights which you have no 
power to deny. Because my poor father was so mistaken 
in you as to make you my guardian is no reason why I 
should submit to insolent despotism on your part.” 

‘‘T was your father’s closest friend,” he responded, 
calmly. ‘‘ At his request I accepted a trust which I cer- 
tainly did not crave; but having accepted it, I am 
pledged to fulfill it to the best of my judgment. 
my duty, and shall not falter in performing it.” 

**You speak with authority,” I said, contemptuously. 

“Yes,” he replied, with the same steadiness, ‘‘ the 
authority which the law and your father’s will impose 
upon me. So long as you remain in my charge I shall 
exact the obedience which I deem necessary to your wel- 
fare.” 

‘*Thank Heaven there are limits to your tyranny,” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘I shall be of age in two years—two long, 
unhappy years.” 

“Unhappy,” he repeated, with an intonation which 
caused me to turn and look at him sharply. His voice 
had sounded strangely softened—almost regretful. But 
his face wore its customary expression of cold immobility. 
** Well,” he added, after a pause, ‘‘ that must depend 
upon yourself. For to-day I must insist that you give 
up your ride. The roads are not safe.” 

“Tam not afraid of a few poor workmen,” I said, de- 
fiantly. 

‘The long strike has made them lawless,” he replied. 
** At all events, I do not consider the ride prudent, and I 
expect you to heed my request.” 

He bowed, and turning away, slowly walked back to- 
ward the house. 

“IT expect you to heed my request !” 

My pride arose at the words. Every instinct of my 
gngoverned nature revolted against the restraint so offen- 
Evely put upon me. I did not believe in the danger he 
jad pointed out. It seemed to me only an excuse for 
drawing the rein of his hateful authority still tighter. 

I had dwelt in the house of my guardian, Walter Wild, 
but three months, and my first unfavorable impression 


of him had deepened into positive enmity, which I had | 


not been at all careful to conceal. 

I had often heard my father speak of his friend, Walter 
Wild, in terms of the warmest admiration, and in my 
childish fancy I had pictured a handsome, chivalrous 
figure, with noble features and commanding mien. 
Imagine my disappointment when, meeting him for the 


I know 
When I passed a group of two or three lounging along 















freezingly reserved, rendering any approach toward in- 
timacy or confidence impossible. 

I rarely saw him, for he spent most of his time in his 
own apartments; but I soon found that he was by no 
means ignorant of my movements, and meant to act the 
part of guardian with authority. To a spoilt and un. 
trained girl like myself the mere suggestion of restraint 


My dislike of him was seasoned with no little secret 
fear, and, so far, I had never ventured to openly disobey 
his commands ; but his interference with my daily ride 
was more than I could bear. I watched his retreating 
figure until it entered the house, with growing anger, 
then I went to the stables and ordered the groom to 
saddle my horse. He complied, though with evident re- 


| luctance, and with a sense of defiant exultation I mounted 


and rode away alone. 

The workingmen at the extensive foundries in the 
neighborhood had been out upon a strike for several 
weeks, but hitherto had remained quiet and orderly, 


the road, therefore, I felt no uneasiness. I had ridden 
onward but a short distance, however, when a confused 
sound of many voices and tramping feet caused me to 
draw rein and listen in alarm. In another moment a 
crowd of rough-looking figures, shouting and gesticu- 
lating violently, turned the corner of the road and sur- 
rounded me. 

They were armed with cudgels and stones, and evi- 
dently bent upon mischief. Many of them had been 
drinking, as their flushed faces and glaring eyes testified, 
and all were wrought up to a dangerous pitch of excite- 
ment. 

My heart stood still with fear, but it was now too late 
to retreat, for the infuriated men were pressing about 
me on all sides with angry looks and threatening lan- 
guage. In spite of my extreme terror I managed to pre- 
serve an appearance of coolness, and quietly attemptei 
to force my horse through the crowd. But a dozen 


| hands seized the bridle and brought me to a halt, 





first time at the railroad station, my romantic ideal re- | 


solved itself into a middle-aged, unprepossessing person, 
somewhat undersized, with broad shoulders, one of which 
was perceptibly higher than the other. 

His features were in themselves regular, and might 


cionless rigidity, which nothing seemed ever to disturb. 


| rioters together. 


**Fetch her along with us,!” cried a jeering voice. 

‘*No, drag her off the horse!” cried another. ‘Let 
us have the horse.” 

** Yes, the horse! the horse!” replied a score of the 
**Down with the woman! Into the 
mud with her and her finery! Down with her !” 

Mute and helpless, in the midst of the maddened ruf- 
fians swaying to and fro about me with tossing arms and 
menacing shouts, I sat upon my horse, expecting every 
moment to be torn from my saddle and trampled under 
foot. 

Hitherto some faint remains of manhood among thie 
throng had restrained them from actual ‘violence, but 
now one of them, more frenzied than the rest, seized me 
by the skirts and attempted to pull me down. Shrink- 
ing, I uttered a wild, despairing ery for help. 

A voice answered me, and thenext instant a tall, black 
horse came thundering along the road, rolling the crowd 
backward before her plunging hoofs. I saw the rider 
arise in his stirrups, and the man whose hand was ‘still 
upon me fell like a log beneath a furious blow of a 
heavy whip-handle. Through the mist which swam be- 
fore my sight I recognized my guardian. His face was 


| deadly pale, and as he glanced around I observed how 
have been called handsome, but for their cold, expres- | 


His eyes were of a dark, luminous gray, with something | 


like a dusky shadow in them, as if a vail had been drawn 
over them, hiding the soul beneath. His manner was 


| 


the boldest there quailed under his eye. 


At that moment he looked grandly handsome. I for- 


got my enmity, I forgot the physical defects which I 
had so heartlessly mocked, in my great admiration of 
his courage and the sense of safety and protection his 
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presence afforded me. I had never known him before. 
Only now, in the face of peril, was the nobility of his 
character revealed to me. 

‘Shame !” he said, in a low, deep voice. ‘‘Do you 
call yourselves men ?—a hundred of you against one 
weak, helpless girl. Cowards that you are! if one of 
you dare open his lips or lift a finger to oppose us, he 
will never see the light of another day.” 

Quietly, and without a sign of haste, he led my horse 
away, riding close beside me, the crowd giving back in 
silence to allow us to pass. 

It was not until we had ridden some distance, and 
were entirely clear of the mob, that I recovered my pre- 
sence of mind sufficiently to attempt to express my grati- 
tude. 

‘*You have been kinder to me than I deserved, Mr. 
Wild,” I said, hesitatingly. 

‘*Do not speak of it,” he interrupted. 
and that is sufficient.” 

His face had recovered its habitual calm, and his voice, 
its cold, indifferent tone. It seemed as if he had for- 
gotten what had just occurred, and that the old icy re- 
straint had come between us again. 

‘You do not reproach me for my disobedience,” I 
spoke, timidly, ‘‘ for which, but for your interposition, 
I should have been punished by losing my life.” 

I paused in surprise, for with a smothered exclamation 
he jerked his bridle so sharply that his horse reared and 
plunged, and his face, which was turned toward me, con- 
tracted with a strange expression of pain. The next 
moment he was riding ‘quietly at my side, as coldly col- 
lected as ever; nor did he speak again until we reached 
home. 

I saw nothing of my guardian for nearly a week after 
this event, for he secluded himself more closely than 
ever. But night after night I heard the muffled sound of 
his footsteps pacing restlessly to and fro in his room, 
which was immediately over, mine upon the floor above. 
As I lay half awake listening, I wondered what it could 
be which thus disturbed his peace, and robbed him of 
his natural rest, and if my willfulness and! rebellion had 
anything to do with it. 

My feelings toward my guardian had undergone a 
marked change since that day of deadly peril. Exactly 
what the change was I did not comprehend. I knew 
that the old enmity and dislike had faded out of my 
heart. Ino longer regarded him as the ill-favored and 
ill-natured tyrant who had songht to establish an unjust 
and irritating authority over me. The memory of his 
face, as I saw it when he confronted the angry mob, arose 
before me with a sense of gratitude in which there was a 
strange sweetness. I loved to dwell upon his manliness 
and courage as they had been revealed to me then, and 
to think that for my sake he had risked his own life. 

I took no more rides alone, but contented myself with 
rambling about the grounds and the extensive park be- 
yond, One morning, as I was returning toward the 
house along a bypath, my attention was attracted by the 
sound of heavy footsteps crashing through the brambles 
on the further side of the hedge. Peering cautiously 
through the shrubbery, I was startled to recognize in the 
intruder the man whom my guardian had struck down 
on the day of my adventure, The livid scar upon his 
forehead where the blow had fallen, his gigantic stature 
and ferocious aspect made him altogether a terrifying 
object. Crouching behind the sheltering leaves, I watched 
him, scarcely daring to breathe. 

Pausing for a moment, he gazed toward the house with 
an evil scowl, then shaking the heavy bludgeon which he 


‘* You are safe, 





carried with a menacing gesture, he muttered a curso 
and turned away. 

His presence there boded no good, and I resolved to 
relate what I had seen to my guardian at the first oppor- 
tunity. But he remained in his own room all day, and I 
shrank from intruding upon him. 

That night, however, after I had retired, I lay ponder- 
ing this event until my anxiety became unbearable. A 
presentiment of evil took possession of me, and I felt 
that I could not rest until I had warned my guardian, 
let him receive the warning as he would. I knew that 
he was still awake, for I heard him pacing restlessly to 
and fro in his room, I arose, and putting on a wrapper, 
stole quietly up-stairs. 

Reaching the landing before his door, I hesitated, half 
resolving to return, when I fancied I heard my own name 
pronounced within. Leaning forward, I listened in- 
tently. Yes, my guardian was speaking aloud, but evi- 
dently to himself. I caught the words, ‘‘ Ugly, old and 
deformed !” 

I drew back with a quickly beating heart. He was re- 
peating my own cruel words in a voice choked and 
labored as if with intense suffering ! 

There was a moment’s silence, then he spoke again. 

**Ugly, old and deformed! God help me, she is right, 
and I—miserable, heaven-forsaken wretch that I am !—J 
love her !” 

There was a sound of weeping—such bitter, bitter sobs, 
torn from the very depths of this wounded soul, as I 
hope I may never hear again while I live. A man’s tears 
are always terrible, but such grief as this seemed almost 
superhuman in its intensity of despair, And I, unhappy 
girl! had caused it by my own heedless malice, 

I paused to hear no more. With both hands pressed 
convulsively to my bosom, and the tears streaming from 
my eyes, I fled down-stairs to my own room, and throw- 
ing myself upon the bed, cried until I was exhausted. 

Yet, strange to say, there was something almost like 
happiness mingled with my sorrow and remorse. I could 
not then understand the contradiction ; but as I sank 
into a restless slumber, near morning, there was an un- 
accustomed warmth at my heart, as I murmured the 
words I had heard—‘‘T love her.” 

When I awoke late on the following day, I learned that 
my guardian had gone out alone early and had not yet 
returned. Full of anxiety, and with a nameless fore- 
shadowing of danger weighing heavily upon me, I wan- 
dered nervously about the garden, pausing at intervals 
to gaze down the road by which he had gone, 

As the hours went by my terror increased until it be- 
came intolerable, and I would have given all I possessed 
to hear the sound of his tread upon the gravel of the 
path. It was near twilight when, at last, I saw him ap- 
proaching with a slow and languid step. 

As anxious as I had been for his return, I shrank from 
meeting him now with an unaccountable timidity. I 
drew back into the shadow of the shrubbery, hoping that 
he would pass without observing me. As he went slowly 
by, with bowed head and weary air, my heart smote me 
at the sight of his pale face and hollow eyes. But the 
next moment a thrill of horror froze the blood in my 
veins. 

A few paces behind him crept the man whom I had 
seen in the garden on the previous day. He carried in 
his hand the same murderous-looking bludgeon which I 
had noticed before, and his eyes were fixed upon my 
guardian with a diabolical expression of mingled hatred 
and triumph. 

For a moment I stood spellbound and motionless with 
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terror, while the assassin stole nearer and nearer to his 
unconscious victim. The next instant, even as the weapon 
was raised to strike, obeying a blind, unreasoning im- 
pulse, I threw myself between the two men. I saw the 
blow coming, and closed my eyes. There was a sound 
in my ears as if the heavens had burst asunder ; a thou- 
sand lights flashed before my sight, and with the land- 
scape reeling dizzily around, I fell to the ground and 
knew no more. 

A long period seemed to have elapsed when I returned 
to consciousness, in my own darkened chamber. Gazing 
faintly about me, I saw a figure seated near my bedside, 
with head bowed in an attitude of deep dejection. As 











He turned away and covered his face with his hand. 
‘Would you have been very unhappy, guardian ?” I 
asked. 

‘Unhappy ?” he repeated. 
is worse than death to me.” 

“Guardian,” I said, after a pause, ‘‘have you for- 
given me those cruel, unmeaning words which I spoke 
when I neither knew you nor my own heart ?” 

‘*T have not even remembered them,” he answered. 

“Tt is not true,” I interrupted, ‘for I heard you re- 
peat them on the night before I was hurt. I was coming 
to your room to warn you about the man, and I heard 
you through the door. I heard something else, too— 


‘The very thought of it 
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my sight slowly cleared, I recognized the figure, with a 
vague feeling of quiet happiness that it should be there. 

“Guardian,” I whispered. 

He raised his head and looked at me doubtfully for a 
moment. Then the expression of despair on his haggard 
features gave place to one of fervent gratitude. 

‘““Thank God !”’ I heard him murmur ; ‘‘ she will live.” 

He hesitated, and seemed about to leave the room, 
when I feebly stretched ont my hand to detain him. He 
eaught it in his own and pressed his lips to it. Then he 
dropped it and drew back with a deprecating gesture. 

“Forgive me,” he said; “it was thought you would 
die, and I-—” 








something which, though I did not deserve it, made me 
very happy.”’ 


A bright flush overspread his pale face. He stood 
looking at me, amazed and incredulous. 

‘*No, no!” he exclaimed, in a low voice ; ‘‘ that is not 
possible.” 

“Ts it not true, Walter ?’” I murmured. ‘Did I not 


hear aright ?” 
‘* Yes,” he replied ; 
me. I, so much older than you, so ugly — 
“Hush !” I cried ; ‘unless you would break my heart 
with my own ignorance and folly. Say what you then 
said: again.” 


“but I cannot credit what you tell 


” 
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“‘With my whole heart, soul and being I love you. 
Since I first saw you I have loved you, and have been 
mad with the hopelessness of it. I strove to hide it be- 
neath an air of cold reserve, but it was too strong for me. 
And even now, as I speak, the old despair comes back 
upon me, for I feel that I am dreaming, as I have often 
dreamed, and that I shall soon awake to my daily mis- 
ery again.” 

I stretched out my arms and took his head upon my 
breast. 

‘“‘ Sleeping or waking, in dreams or reality, until death 
and after, 1am yours, dear,” I said, softly. ‘‘And now 
draw back the curtains, Walter, and let in the blessed 
sunlight, which shall be the symbol of that bright future 
which is in store for us.” 


MOONRISE. 
By T. C, Irwin. 


OnE night, expectant of two dear souls who amid the distant foam, 

Upon the shelterless wide seas were voyaging toward our island 
home, 

I stood upon the lonely beach: the waters and the land behind 

Alike unseen and lost amid the rounding shadows dim and blind; 

No sound was on the sea, no motion in the tenebrous wide air 

Felt like a spectre insensible as earth expanding round me there; 

Blackness roofed all, until a halo faint as light, still half asleep, 

Sombre, uncertain, dimly tinged the ebonized low, distant deep; 

Then grew a rim of silver, lengthening with pure brilliance the 
dead 

Horizon’s line, and radiantly in watery ripples shoreward spread, 

Edging the rolling undulations’ moving momentary crests 

Of freezy spray, and, fainter, the sleek, glossy blackness of their 
breasts. 

Just then I saw a little bark far off upon the sea, and soon 

Its sail shine like a floating star beside the low edge of the moon; 

I felt a hand that instant touch me; turned and looked, ’twas 


but a hand 

Lovely in form, a visible shadow, pointing to the hard sea-sand. 

Shuddering, I stooped, and read thereon in moon - illumined 
words, a line 

Whose characters I knew, albeit at first their sense could not 
opine, 

Until their sound in singing filled my ears—it was a song of 
mine: 


“The boat that bears those dear approaches; darkness thus is 
made divine!” 

Meanwhile the moon above the waves had rounded, and a light 
wind fair 

Rose with it, breathing to the shore, and clear grew all the 
shadowy air; 

And nearer came the slanting bark, and, fronting its white, 
simple sail, 

Two figures watching on the surge that passed—two faces fond 
and pale, 

Two arms in recognition raised, as toward the sandy cove where I 

Stood, the dark helmsman steered in safety through the watery 
ridges nigh, 

As knee-deep through the foam advanced, his mother reached 
her dear to me, 

Silent and happy, and thrice happy {paced we home from the 
wide sea. 


THE OLD INNS AND TAVERNS 
OF LONDON. 


By Nort RUTHVEN,. 


I HAVE never yet remained for a length of time in 
any large city in Europe that I did not stumble upon 
some cultured and thoughtful American in search of a 
particular object, consecrated by history, or woven into 
realism by the magic pen of the master fiction-writers. 

The happy hunting-ground of the American who uses 
his library is, not new, but old, London city; and whether 








he be engaged in hunting up the bead-houses of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or the site of the 
walls of London proper, or engaged in verifying the 
landmarks of history in the obscure and dingy quarters 
of London town, is this enthusiastic grubber ever to be 
found. 

Ihave met ‘the man, ay, and the woman too, who fol- 
lowed the historic London of Pepys and Harrison Ains- 
worth. I have been intimate with several Americans who 
traced the immortal Mr. Pickwick from the Golden Cross 
Inn at Charing Cross to the apartments in Goswell 
Street, where the fatal chops and tomato-sauce led him 
into such direful complications. I have ‘‘ smiled ” witha 
Down-east Yankee, whose whole aim in life was to “tick 
off” Thackeray ; and I have made some peregrinations 
with a Bostonian, with a view to testing the credibility of 
Mr. Hare’s ** Walks in London.” 

Shakespeare’s London, and ‘‘ Rare Ben Jonson’s ” Lon- 
don, and Goldsmith’s and Samuel Johnson’s London, are 
so well known through the keen appreciation of cultured 
Americans, that there is little, if anything, left unsaid or 
unwritten upon the intensely interesting regions of the 
wondrous ‘‘ little village by the Thames.” 

There is, however, one subject upon which the readers 
of Frank Lesuie’s Porutar Monraty cannot fail to be 
interested, namely, the old inns and taverns, the scenes of 
the daily lives of the greatest English actors on the long 
bead-roll of history. There is not an old inn in London— 
and there yet remain a score—that does not possess a 
history hallowed by associations of bygone days, and by 
the coming and going of hundreds of generations. 

There are still to be seen in London and its immediate 
vicinity several old inns, all more or less celebrated in 
the days when the world traveled in stagecoaches with 
post-horses, and when such modern innovations as the 
railroad and telegraph had not yet put in an appearance. 
“Great, rambling, queer old places they are,” says 
Dickens, ‘‘ with galleries, and passages, and staircases, 
wide enough and antiquated enough to furnish materials 
for a hundred ghost stories, supposing we should ever 
be reduced to the lamentable necessity of inventing any, 
and that the world should exist long cnough to ex- 
haust the innumerable veracious legends connected with 
them.” 

For the most part, the old inns of London consisted of 
a building round a courtyard, entered from the street 
by a wide, covered passage. The ground floor was dis- 
posed as stables, kitchens and other offices, with a large 
reception-room ; above were the lesser apartments and 
bedrooms, these last all opening on hanging wooden 
galleries, whence the ‘inmates could look down on the 
busy scene of arrivals and departures in the courtyard 
below. 

Of the character and management of these inns we are 
favored with innumerable glances in the works of Field- 
ing, Smollett and others : the jolly hostess, the obsequious 
waiters, the bouncing chambermaids, the hostler who 
takes the traveler's nag, and, above all, the garrulous 
host, who, when invited, gives his company to the guests, 
tells them the news of the hour, and at dinner, according 
to use and wont, places the first dish on the table. 

The ancient taverns of London were no less famous 
than its inns, and we are told by Macaulay that those 
who wished to find a gentleman in Lonion during the 
last century commonly asked, not whether he lived in 
Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, but whether he frequented 
the Grecian or the Rainbow. The word ‘ tavern,” in its 
modern sense, cannot be applied to these old taverns. 
There were no clubs in those days, and people were in 
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the habit of frequenting these taverns for the sake of 
hearing the news of the hour, or keeping business ap- 
pointments, The tavern life of Dr. Johnson is as familiar 
tus as his rusty wig. ‘‘ There is nothing,” he affirmed, 
‘which has been yet contrived by man, by which so 
much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or inn;” 
aud then, as related by Boswell, he repeated, with great 
emotion, Shenstone’s lines : 


‘* Whoe’er has travel’d life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 


Of all the old taverns about London, by far the most 
famous was the Devil, in Fleet Street, the familiar resort 
of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Addison, Kit Marlowe, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, Dean Swift, and a host of other 
worthies. The noted sign of the devil being held by 
St. Dunstan—his nose between a pair of tongs—for many 
years flapped and creaked over scores of exalted heads, 
who regularly came from and went to the old tavern. 


** St. Dunstan, as the story goes, 
Once pulled the devil by the nose; 
The red-hot tongs they made him roar, 
That he was heard ten miles or more.” 


There are frequent allusions to this sign in old plays 
and epigrams. In ‘“‘A Match at Midnight,” by William 
Rowley (1633), the following dialogue occurs : 


“* Bloodhound, As you come by Temple Bar make a stop to the 
Devil. 

“ Tim. To the Devil, father ? 

“* Sim. My master means the sign of the Devil, and he cannot 
hurt you, you fool; there’s a saint holds him by the nose.” 


It was at the Devil that the renowned Apollo Club 
held its intellectual and convivial meetings, guided by 
the poetic rules of ‘‘ Rare Ben Jonson,” which began : 


“Let none but guests and clubbers hither come; 
Let dunces, fools and sordid men keep home; 
Let learned, civil merry men b’ invited, 

And modest too; nor be choice liquor slighted ; 
Let nothing in the treat offend the guest — 
More for delight than cost prepare the feast.” 


The members admitted to this club were ‘ sealed of the 
tribe of Ben,” and among them were Bishop Morley, Vis- 
count Falkland, the friend of Charles L, Sir John Suck- 
ling, Sir Kenelm Digby, Hyde (Earl of Clarendon), 
Herrick, Carew, and, in short, all the choicest literary 
spirits of the day. 

We hear of Swift dining at the Devil with Dr. Garth 
and Addison, and of Sir John Hawkins being literally 
forced by Dr. Johnson to sit up the first whole night in 
his life, on the occasion of the doctor’s supper party 
given here in honor of the publication of Mrs, Lennox’s 
first novel, ‘‘The Life of Harriet Stuart.” The old 
tavern was standing in its entirety down to the year 
1810, but subsequently the lot, with other houses adjoin- 
ing, was purchased by Messrs. Childs, the oldest bank- 
ing-house in England, and built over. On the rebuilding 
of Childs’ Bank, in 1878, a very extraordinary vaulted 
cellar was discovered, evidently the substructure of a gate- 
house, which stood on the site afterward occupied by the | 
Devil Tavern, and was erected by the Knights Templars, 
when they built the present Temple Church, in 1180. 
The walls of this cellar were of a curious green stone, and 
the arches rested upon huge blocks of chalk. Among 
the rubbish, and buried in rotten sawdust, was an old 
bottle with its cork entire, and still full of sack, possibly 





a forgotten possession of ‘‘Simon the Cellarman,” old 
Simon Waldowe, mine host of the Devil. 

Next door to the Devil, stood the Sugar Leaf Tavern, 
also demolished in 1810. It is mentioned by Pepys in 
his ‘‘Diary,” under date of March 10th, 1669° ‘ Mr. 
Burgess, we went by water to Whitehall, where I made a 
little stop, and so with them to Temple Bar, where, at the 
Sugar Loaf, we dined ; and then comes a companion of 
theirs, one Colonel Vernon, I think they called him, a 
merry, good fellow,’ and one that was very plain in curs- 
ing the Duke of Buckingham.” 

Hard-by, in Shire Lane, was the Bible Tavern, which 

was appropriately chosen by Jack Sheppard for many of 
his orgies, because it was possessed of a trapdoor, through 
which, in case of pursuit, he could drop unobserved into 
a subterranean passage communicating with Bell Yard, an 
alley associated with Pope, who used to come there to 
visit his friend Fortescue, afterward Master of the Rolls. 

Opposite the first gate of the Temple, No. 201 Fleet 
Street, marked by its golden bird over the door, stood the 
Cock Tavern, pulled down in 1883, It was hither that 
Pepys, to his wife’s great aggravation, would come galli- 
vanting with pretty Mrs. Knipp, the actress, and where 
they ‘‘drank, ate a lobster, and sang, and were mighty 
merrie till most midnight.” Tennyson begixs ‘‘ Will 
Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue Made at the Cock,” 
with the words: 

**O plump head waiter at the Cock, 
To which I must resort, 
How goes the time? ’Tis five o’clock- 
Go fetch a pint of port.” 


In Fleet Street, also, was the famous Mitre Tavern, 
where Dr. Johnson loved ‘‘to sit up late,” and where 
grave divines and smart lawyers came to listen to his vio- 
lent politics, his one-sided criticisms, his displays of 
learning, and his tirades against vice and meanness. This 
venerable tavern, which was described by Pepys in his 
immortal ‘‘ Diary” as ‘‘a house of the greatest note in 
London,” was demolished in 1885. 

Wine-office Court, of Fleet Street, is remarkable ag 
containing the Old Cheshire Cheese, a tavern famous for 
its lark pies, and as being the rendezvous of Johnson, 
Boswell and Goldsmith, whose favorite seat in the window 
is still pointed out. 

At No. 53 Fenchurch Street, exactly opposite the Hall 
of the Ironmongers’ Company, is London Tavern, for- 
merly known as the Queen’s*Head. In it are preserved 
the metal dish and cover used by the Princess Elizabet's 
when she dined here on pork and peas upon her releas- 
from the Tower, in 1554. 

The Elephant Tavern, in Fenchurch Street, was revuilt 
in 1826 on the site of an old tavern which was of great 
interest, because, being a massive house built of solid 
stone, it alone resisted the Great Fire of 1666, and the 
flames which tore swiftly through the timber buildings of 
that part of London left it standing, smoke-begrimed and 
flame - blackened, but sufficiently uninjured to give a 
shelter to numbers of the homeless inhabitants of the 
13,200 houses which were then swept away. William 





Hogart, who afterward changed his name to Hogarth, 
came to lodge at this tavern in 1697, soon after the death 
of his father, and it was while residing here that he made 
a tapestry design for Morris, the upholsterer, for which 
he was refused payment, and vainly sued for it-in the 
courts. It is believed that this loss induced him to run 
so far into debt with his landlord, that he consented to 
wipe off the score with his brush by caricaturing on the 
wall of the Elephant taproom the parochial authorities 





who had insulted his landlord by removing the scene of 
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their annual orgy to a tavern called Henry the Eighth’s 
Head, on the opposite side of the street. The famous 
picture of ‘‘ Modern Midnight Conversation ” was the re- 
sult, in which every phase of riotry and intoxication were 
represented, and which delighted the landlord by attract- 
ing half London to his house. The host of the Elephant 
43 only too glad to obliterate a second score for the 
picture of ‘‘The Hudson Bay Company's Porters Going 
to Dinner,” in which Fenchurch Street, as it then was, was 
represented ; and to these greater pictures the paintings 
of “‘ Harlequin and Pierrot ” and of ‘‘ Harlow Bush Fair ” 
were afterward added, so that the Elephant eventually 
became a little gallery of the best works of Hogarth. 

In Portsmouth Street is the Black Jack Tavern, long 
known as the Jump, from Jack Sheppard having escaped 
his pursuers by jumping from a window on its second 
floor. 

On the south of Cheapside, between Bread Street and 
Friday Street, stood the Mermaid Tavern, where a club, 
established by Ben Jonson, in 1603, numbered Shake- 
speare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
many other celebrities, among its members. Keats’s 
‘*Zines on the Mermaid Tavern” commence thus : 


‘Souls of poets dead and gone, 
What elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine ? 

Or are fruits of Paradise 

Sweeter than those dainty pies 

Of venison? O generous food! 
Drest as though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his maid Marian, 

Sup and boose from horn and can.” 


At the northeast corner of Friday Street was the Nag's 
Head Tavern, the fictitious scene of the consecration of 
the Protestant bishops on the accession of Elizabeth, in 
1559. 

In Aldersgate Street, nearly opposite the Church of St. 
Martin-le-Grand, was the once-celebrated Half - moon 
Tavern, which in the sixteenth century had become the 
resort of all the noted wits in London. Though ‘Rare 
Ben,” Dr. Samuel Johnson, and their tribe, were not wed- 
ded quite as devotedly to the old Half-moon as they were 
to the Devil, in Fleet Street, still, a far greater number 
avr.d variety of famous wits paid flying visits to this 
Aldersgate inn. 

Shakespeare, when not to be found at the Falcon, in 
Southwark, was particularly fond of here whiling away 














au hour ata time. From this arose the fact that, as years 
lapsed, the Half-moon became the specific quarter where 
dramatic humorists were to be found. The front of the 
tavern was a curious example of interlaced foliage and 
grotesque figurework, and the house above it, with its 
low gables and projecting windows, was often, but with- 
out reason, indicated as Shakespeare’s, and was supposed 
to be the tenement alluded to in his will. Prior to its 
removal, about four years ago, there was painted in large 
letters above the door, ‘‘ Shakespeare's House.” 

The Bull and Mouth Inn, on the street of that name, 
was one of the great centres from which coaches started 
before the time of railways. It was originally called ‘‘ Bou- 
logne Mouth,” and was intended to commemorate the 
capture of that town by Henry VIII. Here George Fox, 
founder of the Quakers, preached during the Common- 
wealth. After the Restoration the inn became celebrated 
in the story of Quaker persecutions, and it was here that 
Elwood was seized and carried to Bridewell, August 26th, 
1662. 

Near the entrance of Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
hangs the sign of the Running Footman Tavern, which 
shows the dress worn by the running retainers of the last 
century, who have left nothing but their name to the 
stately flunkies of the present. 

In Pall Mall was the Star and Garter Tavern, where 
(January 24th, 1765,) William, fifth Lord Byron, having 
a quarrel with his neighbor Mr. Chaworth, as to which 
had the most game on their estate, challenged him, 
fought him by the light of a single tallow candle, and 
gave him a wound which proved fatal the next day, and 
for which he was tried by his peers in Westminster Hall, 
in the following February, and found guilty of man- 
slaughter. His lordship, however, claimed the benefit of 
the statute of Edward VI., which being allowed, he w23 
discharged on paying the usual fees. 

At the Turk’s Head Tavern, in Gerard Street, Edmund 
Burke, together with Johnson and Reynolds, in 1763, 
founded the ‘‘ Literary Club,” to which the clever men of 
the day thought it the greatest honor to belong. This 
club still exists, but is now called the Johnson. 

The sign of the Swan with Two Necks, on a wall of th» 
General Railway Office, in Gresham Street, marks the sito 
of a curious old balconied inn of that name, which was 
long celebrated as a starting-point for stagecoaches to all 
parts of England. It was originally the Swan with Two 
Nicks, i. e., the Royal Swan, since all the King’s birds 
were formerly so marked. 

In Cannon Street stood the famous tavern of the Boar's 
Head, which was undoubtedly chosen by Shakespeare as 
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the scene of Prince Hal’s revels, because it was conspicu- 
ous among those places of good cheer. The old tavern, 
which is said to have been existing as early as the time of 
Richard II., was completely destroyed in the Great Fire, 
but was subsequently rebuilt, and up to the time of its 
demolition, in 1831, bore the ancient sign of the Boar’s 
Head, which is now preserved in the library of the Guild- 
hall. 

Washington Irving describes his vain search for this 
tavern, but narrates that he saw at the Mason’s Arms, in 
Mill Lane, a snuff-box presented to the vestry meetings at 
the Boar’s Head in 1716, with a representation of the tavern 
on the lid ; and, also, a goblet from the old tavern, which 
he firmly believed was the “parcel - gilt” goblet on 
which Sir John Falstaff made his loving, but faithless, 
vow to Dame Quickly. 

A statue of William IV. now occupies the site of the 
Boar’s Head Tavern. 

At the corner of Silver Street and James Street still 
stands the Crown Inn, of which Newman Noggs wrote to 
young Nickleby : ‘“If you ever want a shelter in London, 
they know where I live, at the sign of the Crown, on 
Silver Street, Golden Square.” 

In the Old Hummuns Tavern, at Covent Garden, died 
Parson Ford, whose ghost story, of his twofold appear 
ance in the cellar of that house, is told in ‘‘ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson.” 

To the west of Covent Garden is Bow Street, which be- 










came famous in the last century as containing Will’s— 
the Wits’ Coffee House—described in Prior’s ‘‘ Town and 
Country Mouse.” It was brought into fashion by its be- 
ing the resort of Dryden, and continued to be the Wits’ 
Coffee House till Addison drew them to Button’s, in the 
neighboring Great Russell Street. Here Pope is de- 
, scribed as coming to dine daily, and remaining for five or 
six hours afterward. At Tom’s Coffee House, in the same 
street, Dr. Mead, the most famous of English physicians 
from the reign of Queen Anne to that of George III., used 
to sit daily, prescribing for his patients upon written or 
oral statements from his apothecaries. This was, also, 
the favorite resort of Johnson and Garrick. Here, too, 
the familiar figure of Sir Joshua Reynolds was to be seen 





daily, with his spectacles on his nose, his trumpet always 
in his ear, and his silver snuff-box ever in his hand. 

Close by, in Chandos Street, at a tavern called the Hole 
in the Wall, Claude Duval, the notorious highwayman, 
was taken prisoner in 1669. 

In Southampton Street, to the north of the Strand, 
stood the Bedford Head Tavern, where Paul Whitbread 
gave his supper parties, and which is celebrated in the 
lines of Pope : 

‘* When sharp with hunger, scorn you to be fed 
Except on pea-chicks—at the Bedford Head.” 


At the corner of Cheapside and Paternoster Row was, 
till 1848, the Chapter Coffee House, where authors and 
booksellers of the last century were wont to congregate. 
It was here that the famous ‘“‘threepenny curates” 
could be hired for twopence and a cup of coffee to hold 
service anywhere within the boundary. 

Dolly’s Chop House, close by (so-called from an old 
cook of the tavern, whose portrait was painted by Gains- 
borough), has a curious old coffee-room of Queen Anne’s 
time. The head of that sovereign, painted on a window 
of the tavern, has given a name to Queen’s Head Pass- 
age. 

In Warwick Lane, off Paternoster Row, is the Bell Inn, 
where Archbishop Leighton died peacefully in his sleep, 
June 25th, 1684, thereby fulfilling his often - expressed 
desire that he might die at an inn, ‘‘it looking so like 
a pilgrim’s home.” Opposite the Bell, closing an alley on 
the left, stood the Oxford Arms, one of the most cele- 
brated old hostelries in London, demolished in 1877. KH 
belonged to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and was 
restored immmediately after the Great Fire, on the exact 
plan of an older inn on the same site which was then 
destroyed. In the London Gazette of March 3d, 1672, we 
find the following notice : 


“These are to notify that Edward Bartlett, Oxford Carrier, 
has removed his inn in London from the Swan, in Holborn 
Bridge, to the Oxford Arms, in Warwick Lane, where he did inn 
before the fire, his coaches and wagons going forth on their usual 
days, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. He hath also a hearse 
and all things convenient to carry a corpse to the burial.” 


The great court of the inn, constantly crowded with 
wagons, and filled with people, horses, donkeys, dogs, 
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geese—life of every kind—presented a series of Teniers 
pictures in its double tiers of blackened, balustraded, 
open galleries, with figures hanging over them, with 
clothes of every form and hue suspended from pillar to 
pillar, and with outside staircases, where children sat 
to chatter and play in the shadow of the immensely broad 


eaves which supported the steep red roofs. Amongst 
those who lived here in former days was John Roberts, 
the bookseller, and it was from hence that he sent forth 
his squibs and libels on Pope. 

At No. 70 Lombard Street stood the White Horse 
Tavern, which was much frequented by Pepys. Under 
date of December 7th, 1664, his ‘‘ Diary” tells us that 
he went ‘‘ by appointment to the White Horse Taverne 
in Lombarde Streete, and there dined with my Lord 
Rutherford, Povey, Mr. Gawden, Creed and others, verry 
merry.” And again on March 7th, 1666: ‘‘Then with 


Sir W. Ballen and Lord Bouncker to the White Horse | 
in Lumbard Strete, to dine with Captain Cocke upon par- | 


ticular business of canvass to buy for the King; and 
here I saw, by chance, the mistresse of the house I have 
heard so much of, and a very pretty woman she is, in- 
deed, and her husband the simplest-looked fellow and 
odd that I ever saw.” 

In Lombard Street, also, was the Royal Oak Tavern, 
owned by one William Smith, who, in 1661, issued a 
half-penny token. Pepys, on April 10th, 1663, writes that 
he went ‘‘to Royall Oake Taverne in Lumbarde Street, 
where Alexander Broome the poet was, a merry, witty 
man, I believe, if he be not a little conceited, and here 
drank a sort of French wine called Ho Bryan (Haut 
Brion ?), that hath a good and most peculiar taste that 
I never met with.” 

At the corner of Lombard Street and Abchurch Lane 
was Lloyd’s Coffee House, which originated with a 
coffee- house keeper of the name of Edward Lloyd, 
who, in September, 1696, started Lioyd’s News. Ina 
poem called the ‘‘ Wealthy Shopkeeper” we read : 


“Then to Lloyd's Coffee House, he never fails 
To read the letters and attend the sales.” 


Lloyd the Coffee-man, as he was called, died February 


17th, 1713, and his coffee-house was moved to Pope’s | 
Head Alley, but in 1774 it was again removed to the | 


Royal Exchange, where it now exists. 

In Pope’s Head Alley, leading into Cornhill, was a 
famous tavern called the Pope’s Head. It was here that, 
in 1454, a great controversy took place between an Alicant 
goldsmith and an English goldsmith as to which was the 
most cunning in the craft of goldsmithery. It resulted in 
favor of the Englishman. The tavern is frequently men- 
tioned in contemporary literature, and Pepys, writing 
in his ‘‘ Diary” of November 27th, 1665, says: ‘*So to 
Viner’s (it was six o’clock), and there heard of Cocke and 
found him at the Pope’s Head, drinking with Semple.” 


Between Nos. 77 and 78 Lombard Street is a passage | 


leading into Cornhill, in which once stood the Cardinal’s 
Cap Tavern, afterward known as the Cock. Stow re- 


cords that ‘‘ Simon Eyre, a draper, Lord Mayor of Lon- | 


don, 1445-6, gave this tavern, alley and another house 
adjoining, to the Brotherhood of Our Lady in St. Mary 
Woolnots.” A few doors higher up, at No. 86 Lombard 
Street, was the Swan on the Hoope Tavern, the site of 


which is now occupied by the pavement in front of the | 


London, Liverpool and Globe Insurance Office. 
In Change Alley, Cornhill, was Jonathan’s Coffee 
House, which was the great scene of action in the South 


Sea Bubble of 1720, by which so many credulous persons | 
were ruined. Another coffee-house in this alley, which 





was largely frequented by speculators during the same 
time of excitement, was Garraway’s, established soon 
after the fire by one Thomas Garraway. It was here 
that tea was first sold in London at the rate of from six 
to ten guineas a pound. 

At Ludgate Hill is the Belle Sauvage Inn, which iy 
generally supposed still, as it was by Addison, to derive 
its odd name from the popular story of the patient 
Griselda, but which is really named after Savage, the 
first innkeeper, and his hostelry, the Bell. A curious 
woodcut of 1595 shows the courtyard of the Belle 
Sauvage surrounded with wooden balconies, filled with 
spectators to witness the wonderful tricks of the horse 
Morocco, which was publicly exhibited in Shakespeare's 
time by a Scotchman named Banks. This inn was al- 
together closed during the Great Plague, when its host 
issued advertisements that ‘‘ all persons who had any ac- 
counts with the master, or farthings belonging to the 
said house,” might exchange them for the usual cur- 
rency ; for the Belle Sauvage, like many other taverns, 
then had its own “tokens.” It is recorded that Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the rebel of Mary’s reign, being refused 
admittance to Ludgate, rested him a while on a bench 
opposite the Belle Sauvage before he turned back to 
Temple Bar, where he was taken prisoner. 

In Butchers’ Row was the Bear Tavern, where the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries—which included Camden, 
Cotfon, Raleigh and Stow among its members—once met 
regularly to talk over the condition of the ancient monu- 
ments of the kingdom, as they smoked their pipes and 
sipped their wine. 

Within a short distance of the Charing Cross Railroad 
Station is the Golden Cross Inn, which is, perhaps, best 
known to fame from its being the starting-point of the 
memorable journeyings of Mr. Pickwick and his compan- 
| ions, and the scene of their first encounter with Mr. 
| Alfred Jingle. 

At Charing Cross, also, was the Swan Inn, which was 
the scene of Ben Jonson’s droll extempore grace before 
James I., for which the King gave him one hundred 
pounds, 
| In Billingsgate Street, nearly opposite the Hall of tlie 
Leachersellers’ Company, is the ancient hostelry of the 
Green Dragon, with wooden galleries overhanging its 
| courtyard. The curious Inn of the Four Swans, adjoin- 
ing, has been rebuilt and spoilt. 

At Bishopsgate Within stood the White Hart Inn, a 
grand old mansion of the early fifteenth-century style, 
particularly remarkable for the beauty and quaintness of 
its external architecture. ‘The figure of a white hart 
resting—the crest of Richard II.-—was formerly displayed 
over the door. The inn itself was chiefly used by tra- 
velers going to and coming from the city vid Bishopsgate. 
A tavern bearing the old sign stood on this spot down to 
1813, but the repairs instituted, with various additions 

and rebuildings, had completely effaced all antiquity of 
| structure. 
| The sign of the Old George Inn at Snow Hill is a reli: 
of the time when this inn was the only highway leading 
| to the city from Holborn Bridge. The Old George 
| seems to have been a spacious inn for the reception of 
carriers at an early date, and 





“St. George that swinged the dragon 


| And sits on his horseback at mine hostess's door,” 
| 


| though much dilapidated, is a good specimen of an old 
| London sign of the best class. At Snow Hill, also, is the 
Saracen’s Head Inn, whence Nicholas Nickleby started 
| for Dotheboys Hall with Mr. Wackford Squeers. Only a 
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short time ago, Caroline and Elizabeth Latchin, the 
widow and daughter of the landlord of this inn, were 
arrested in Poughkeepsie as vagrants, but they were dis- 
charged by the judge, who decided that it was no crime 
to be poor. 

In Wych Street was the White Lion Inn, which was 
famous in the annals of London thieving, being the place 
where Jack Sheppard gave rendezvous to his boon com- 
panions. It was from the Angel Tavern, in the same 
s.reet, that Bishop Hooper was taken to die for his faith 
at Gloucester, in 1554, 

At St. Giles’s was the Bow Tavern, where prisoners on 
the way to execution at Tyburn were, by old custom, 
presented with the ‘‘ parting cup,” and it was here that 
Jack Sheppard, having sipped it, smiled and said : ‘* Give 
the remainder to Jonathan Wild.” The old tavern, later 
known as the Angel, was demolished in 1873. 

The Three Nuns’ Inn, near the ugly Church of St. Bo- 
tolph, at Aldgate, is mentioned in Defoe’s ‘‘ History of 
the Plague.” It derived its name from the nuns in the 
Minorite Convent, which gave its name to the opposite 
street of the Minories, 

In St. John’s Lane, Smithfield, may be seen the Bap- 
tist’s Head Tavern, a mansion of some importance, ap- 
pearing to date from the reign of Elizabeth. It was 
named after Sir Baptist Hicks, afterward Viscount Camp- 
den, and was once the house of Sir Thomas Forster, a 
Judge of the Common Pleas, who died here May 8th, 
1613. He was one of the Border Forsters, who, with the 
“Fenwicks and Musgraves,” played a conspicuous part 
in the history and minstrelsy of the ‘‘ North Countrie.” 
His arms appear over a fireplace in the taproom. The 
present tavern is much smaller than the original edifice, 
which contained a quantity of scroll paneling, some 
of which is still to be seen. In St. John’s Lane, also, 
opposite the site of the old Sessions House, is the Cross 
Keys Inn, a favorite resort’ of Richard Savage, the poet. 

At the Red Cow Tavern, in Hope and Anchor Alley, 
the Lord Chancellor Jeffreys was taken prisoner in 1689, 
He was identifiel by a scrivener of Wapping, whom he 


had insulted from the bench, and who recognized the | 
terrible face as he was lolling out of a window, in the | 


dress of a common sailor, and in fancied security. 

Along the London Docks a number of taverns with 
riverside landing- places retain their quaint original 
names. Of these, the Waterman’s Arms, Limehouse, has 
some remains of an old brick front toward the street, and 
the view from its balcony, with the ancient boat-building 
yards in the foreground, has often been painted. 

Near the market at Billingsgate is the Three Tuns 
Tavern, famous for its two-shilling fish dinners, which 
consist of four or five kinds of fish, with meat and cheese. 
Pepys describes dining here in 1668 with William Penn, 
the celebrated Quaker, and founder of Pennsylvania. 

The Devil and Bag o’ Nails was the rather peculiar 
name of an old inn, now a public-house, at Pimlico. It 
was originally called the Indian Queen, and was much 
frequented. The landlord had a new sign painted, and 
the company rushed to see it before it was hung up. 
Many observations were made on it, and one facetious 
guest remarked : ‘‘ It looked more like the devil carrying 
a bag of nails than an Indian Queen.” In this remark 
many concurred, and it was known by the significant title 
ever since. 

At the Cock Tavern, in the populous district of Hack- 
ney, a band of conspirators assembled, on October 2d, 
1661, with the intention of assassinating Charles IL, on 
his retura from a visit to Sir Thomas Vyner, but the plot 
was revealed in time, though the conspirators escaped, 





The sign of the King’s Head Tavern, at Hackney, was 
changed to Cromwell’s Head, under the Commonwealth, 
for which its landlord was whipped and pilloried at the 
Restoration, and afterward called his inn King Charles's 
Head, 

On the south side of Holborn, where the Inns of Court 
Hotel now stands, was the Blue Boar Inn (now removed 
a few doors higher up), where the famous letter of 
Charles I. to Henrietta Maria was intercepted by Crom- 
well and Ireton. Nearly opposite is Red Lion Square, 
so called from the Red Lion Inn, whither the bodies of 
Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw were brought when ex- 
humed from Westminster Abbey, to be dragged the next 
day on sledges to Tyburn. On the left of Holborn, 
No. 123, is the Old Bell Inn, one of the few perfect speci- 
mens of an old balconied inn now in existence, 

At Fulham is the ancient hostelry of the Golden Lion, 
which existed in the reign of Henry VIII., and was for 
some time the residence of Bishop Bonner, who, having 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to Queen Elizabeth, 
was;imprisoned for ten years in the Marshalsea Prison, 
where he died, September 5th, 1569. At another tavern 
in the same locality, the King’s Arms, the Great Fire of 
London was annually commemorated on September Ist, 
in honor of that inn having given shelter tos: umber of 
fugitives from the city. 

Around the neighborhood of Islington ana .s imme- 
diate vicinity there once stood grouped a number of 
ancient hostelries. Among the most noted of these inns 
were the Old Red Lion, the Clown (formerly known as 
the Turk’s Head), the Rising Sun, the Pied Bull, the 
Old Queen’s Head, the Angel, well known as an omnibus 
terminus, and last, but not least, the Bell, immortalized 
in the ever humorous poem of ‘John Gilpin’s Ride.” 

In a small room at the Old Red Lion Thomas Paine 
wrote his famous work, ‘‘The Rights of Man.” Here, 
too, the figures of Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, Thom- 
son, and others, were oft-familiar objects. The Clown 
was so named in honor of the great Grimaldi, and was 
well known to Goldsmith, for in his ‘‘ Essay on the Ver- 
sability of Popular Favor,” he refers to the frequent 
changes of name this inn underwent. ‘ 

The Rising Sun, called the great ‘‘ tavern of feasts,” 
was where fine, fat hogs were ‘‘ barbyqu’d,” or ‘‘ roasted 
whole with spices and basted in Madeira.” 

The Old Queen’s Head, so-called after Queen Eliza- 
beth, was said to have been once occupied by the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh. 


“The Queen’s Head and Crown in Islington town 
Bore for its brewing the highest renown.” 


At this tavern Sir Walter Raleigh was known to sit for 
hours and “ puff his pipe,” or chat complacently with 
the best-known patrons of the inn. Retired citizens and 
thirsty wayfarers wended their way, in the long Summer 
evenings, toward its hospitable and antiquated porch, 
there to sit and discuss the topics of the hour. Among 
all the places of resort around Islington, the Old Queen’s 
Head was deemed the most convivial, and owing to the 
many sporting and like attractions of the vicinity, was- 
decidedly the most frequented of its day. The structure, 
which was pulled down in 1820, was among the most 
perfect specimens of ancient London architecture. In 
one of Cumberland’s plays on “ Merrie Islington,” the 
Old Queen’s Head is apostrophized thus: 


“Say to thy spirit, aquatic Sir Hugh, 
To the end of all time shall thy river be new; 
Thy head, ancient Parr, too, shall not be forgotten, 
Nor thine, Virgin Queen, though thy timbers are_rotten.” 
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A TYPICAL ENGLISH INN. 


Among the relics preserved from the wreck of the old 
tavern is its oaken parlor, so frequently visited by the in- 
quiring and admiring antiquaries of all nationalities. 

In historic Southwark, celebrated for its inns, once 
stood the Falcon Tavern, immortalized in the memoirs of 
Shakespeare. This hostelry, until taken down in 1808, | 
continued to be the favorite coaching-house for travelers 
to all parts of Kent, Surrey and Sussex. An extensive 
yard, with galleries arranged quadrangularly within, 
formed the principal feature of the inn, while in front, 
and without, the usual decorations of an old-time hos- 
telry attracted the attention of every passer. The Fal- 
con lay within easy reach of the Globe Theatre, where 
Shakespeare and his companions held forth in all the | 
brilliancy their renown afforded. The figure of the great 
dramatist was a familiar object at the oldinn, and some of | 
his brightest sayings, never recorded, were here spoken | 
in jolly laughter with his friends. In the merry days of | 
the Falcon, Goldsmith, the king of Bohemians, in com- | 
pany with such spirits as Dr. Johnson, Thomson, and all | 
their literary copartners, met to chat and disentangle | 
knotty questions of the hour; but as years lapsed these 
forms were seen to pass without the walls of the Falcon, 
to return no more. 

The Bear at the Bridge-foot, in the same neighborhood | 
as the Falcon, was another well-known tavern during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it remained 
standing until the houses of the old bridge were pulled | 
down, in or about the year 1760. It was situated in the 
Parish of St. Olave, on the west of the High Street, be- | 
tween Pepper Alley and the foot of London Bridge. 
Amongst the entries of disbursements of Sir John How- | 
ard, in his accounts as Steward of the Household, are | 
recorded : ‘‘ March 6, 1463-4.—Item. Payd for red wyn | 
at the Bere in Southewerke, iiid.”” And again, ‘‘ March | 
14 (same year).—Item. Payd at dinner at the Bere in | 
Southewerke, in Cosby's, iiis. iiid—Item. That my 
mastyr lost at shotynge xxd.” After the Restoration | 
Cornelius Cooke, who had been a colonel under Cromwell 
in the Parlimentary Army, settled down as landlord of | 
this inn. Gerrard, in a letter to Lord Strafford, dated 


| 
January, 1633, intimated that all the back doors of | 





taverns along the Thames were ordered to be closed ex- 
cepting only the Bear at the Bridge-foot, which was ex- 
empted by reason of the passage to Greenwich. The 
‘*Cavalier’s Ballad,” describing the magnificent funeral 
of Admiral Dean, who was killed June 2d, 1603, had the 
following allusion : 
‘From Greenwich toward the Bear at Bridge-foot, 
He was wafted with wind that had water to ’t; 
But I think they brought the devil to boot, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


There is also another allusion to the old tavern in the 
following lines from a ballad, ‘‘On Banishing the Ladies 


out of Town”: 
“Farewell, Bridge-foot and Bear thereby, 
And those bald pates that stand so high, 
We wish it from our very souls, 
That other heads were on those poles.” 


The Bear at the Bridge-foot is twice mextioned by 
Pepys in his ‘‘ Diary”: 


‘24 Feby, 1667.—Going through bridge by water, my waterman 


| told me how the mistress of the Beare Tavern at the Bridge-foot 


did lately fling herself into the Thames to drown herself; which 
did trouble me the most when they tell me it was she that did live 
at the White-horse Tavern in Lumbard Street, which was a most 
beautiful woman, as most I have seen.” 


And again : 


‘*3 April, 1667.—Here I hear how the King is not so well pleased 
of this marriage between the Duke of Richmond and Mrs, Stewart, 
as is talked; and that he by a wile did fetch her to the Beare at 
the Bridge-foot, where a coach was ready; and they stole away 


| into Kent without the King’s leave; and that the King hath said 


he will never see her more; but people do think that it is only a 
trick.” 

In Southwark, also, a memorial of the annual pilgrim- 
ages to the shrine of St. Thomas A Becket at Canterbury 
may be seen in a succession of ancient hostelries on the 
Borough High Street, which was the leading high road 
between the metropolis and the southern counties. 
Stow, in his ‘‘ Survey of London,” first published in 
1598, says : ‘From thence (the Marshalsea) toward Lon- 
don Bridge, on the same side, be many fair inns for re- 
ceipt of travelers, by thesesigns : the Spurre, Christopher, 
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Bull, Queen’s Head, Tabard, George, Hart, King’s Head, 
and Crown. 

Of these, the White Hart, on the left, a little beyond 
Guy’s Hospital, was the headquarters of Jack Cade and 
his rebel rout during their brief possession of London, in 
the year 1450. It is mentioned by Shakespeare in his 
‘‘Henry VI.,” when Cade remonstrates with his peasant 
followers, who are forsaking him and accepting the par- 
dons offered by Buckingham and Clifford, saying : ‘‘ Will 
ye needs be hanged with your pardons about your necks ? 
Hath my sword, therefore, broke through London, that 
you should leave me at the White Hart in Southwark ?” 

Fabyan has this entry : ‘‘On July Ist, 1450, Jack Cade 
arrived in Southwark, where he lodged at the White Hart, 
for he might not be suffered to enter the citie.” 

The ‘‘ Gray Friars Chronicle,” describing Cade’s rebel- 
lion, says: ‘‘At the Whyte Harte, in Southwarke, one 
Hawaydine, of Sent Martens, was beheddyd.” The inn 
where Cade staid was burnt in 1669, and again in 1676, 
but was subsequently rebuilt in the same style, with 
the wooden balconies used in watching the open -air 
performances in the courtyard below, by which these 
hostelries were made popular. The courtyard of the 
White Hart Inn, which was supposed to witness the first 
meeting between Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller, is thus 
described by Dickens in the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers ”: 


‘The yard presented none of that bustle and activity which are 
the usual characteristics of a large coach inn. Three or four 
lumbering wagons, each with a pile of goods beneath an ample 
canopy, about the height of a second-floor window of an ordinary 
house, were stowed away beneath a lofty roof, which extended 
over one ‘end of the yard; and another, which was probably to 
commence its journey that morn, was drawn out into the open 
space, A double tier of bedroom galleries, with old, clumsy balus- 
trades, ran round two sides of the straggling area, and a double 
row of bells to correspond, sheltered from the weather by a little 
sloping roof, hung over the door leading to the bar and coffee- 
room. Two or three gigs and chaise-carts were wheeled up 
under ‘different little sheds and pent-houses, and the occasional 
heavy tread of a cart-horse, or rattling of a chain at the further 
end of the yard, announced to anybody who cared about the 
matter that the stable lay in that direction, When we add that a 
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few boys in smock-frocks were lying asleep on heavy packages, 
wool-packs, and other articles that were scattered about on 
heaps of straw, we have described as fully as need be the general 
appearance of the White Hart Inn.” 




































In this description there is nothing obsolete, for the old 
White Hart still retains much of the appearance it pre- 
sented on the morning that Mr. Wardle located his elop- 
ing sister and Mr. Alfred Jingle in its ancient and hospit- 
able parlor. 

The next inn, the George, is mentioned as early as 
1554, when its name was the St. George, but there is no 
further trace of it till the seventeenth century, when two 
tokens were issued by its landlord. The original inn 
was burnt in 1676, but seems to have been rebuilt on the 
old plan, having double tiers of wooden galleries leading 
to the chambers on either side of the yard. After the 
fire the landlord, Mark Weyland, was succeeded by his 
widow, Mary Weyland, and she by William Golding, who 
was followed by William Green, whose niece, Mrs. Frances 
Scholefield, and her husband, became owners in 1809. 
Mrs. Scholefield died at a great age in 1859. 

But by far the most interesting of all the old hostelries 
about London was the Tabard, described even in 1598 as 
‘the most ancient of the inns of Southwark.” The eccen- 
tric chronicler, John Stow, defines the ancient sign of 
the Tabard as ‘‘a jacket or sleeveless coat, whole before, 
open on both sides, with a square collar, winged at the 
shoulders ; a stately garment of old time, commonly worn 
by noblemen and others, both at home and abroad in the 
wars, but their arms embroidered or otherwise depict 
upon them, that every man by his coat-of-arms might 
be known from others.” 

The Tabard was an old house worthy of Nuremberg, and 
such as shall never again be seen in London, with high 
roof and balustraded wooden galleries supported upon 
stone pillars. The front of the inn toward the street was 
comparatively modern, having perished in the Great Fire 
of 1676, after which, says Aubrey, ‘‘the ignorant land- 
lord or tenant, instead of the ancient sign oi the Tabard, 
put up the Talbot or Dog.” On a brest-summer beam of 
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the gateway was formerly inscribed, ‘‘This is the Inne 
where Sir Jeffry Chaucer and the nine-and-twenty Pil- 
grims Lay in their Journey to Canterbury, 1383.” It will 
be remembered that the company included a “ verray 
parfight gentel knight,” in cassock and coat of mail ; his 
curly-headed squire ; the brown-faced yeoman, bow in 
hand ; the abbot, a mighty hunter from his youth up ; 
the mendicant friar, medirvally typical of the street 
singer of the present generation ; the prioress, possessed 
of a charming French lisp, and having Amor vincit omnia 
characteristically graven upon her brooch ; the doctor of 
physic, who ‘‘ knew the cause of every maladie”; and 
the clerk from Oxford, who much study had made, not 
mad, but as lean and leaden-eyed as Eugene Aram ever 
was. In front of the inn they vowed, before starting, to 
enliven the journey by the recitation of tales by the way. 
Hence the celebrated ‘‘Canterbury Tales” which have 
won for Chaucer the honored title of ‘‘ Father of English 
Verse.” 

There was such a completely Old World character in 
the courtyard of the Tabard, that, though Chaucer never 
saw the inn, which has been recently destroyed, those 
who visited it before its demolition, imbued with the 
poem, would feel that it represented at least the ghost of 
the Gothic inn built on the same site by the Abbot of 
Hyde in 1300. They would share the sensation of Dry- 
den, who wrote: ‘‘I see all the pilgrims in the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’ their humors, their features, and their very 
dress, as distinctly as if I had supped with them at the 
Tabard in Southwark,” and would have pictured the 
meeting the poet describes : 

** Befelle that, in that seson on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage, 
To Canterbury with devoute corage, 
At night was come unto that hostelrie 

Wel nine-and-twenty in a compagnie 

Of sundry folk, by adventure yfalle,* 

In felawship, and pilgrims were they alle, 

That toward Canterbrry woulden ride. 

The chambres and the stables weren wide, 

And wel we weren esedt alte beste.” 


But the Tabard itself was not less distinguished as the 
leading institution of its kind, and in its day, than was 
its venerated landlord, Henry Bailly, who represented the 
Borough of Southwark in the Parliament held at Glou- 
cester in 1373, and again at the Parliament held at West- 
minster in 1376. We cannot read Chaucer’s description 
of the jovial host without acknowledging the likelihood 
of his being a popular personage among his fellow-towns- 
men, and one likely to be selected for his fitness to re- 
present them in Parliament. 

Other Southwark inns mentioned by Stow and his con- 
temporaries still remain, but they have mostly lost their 
galleries and their antique features. 

The study of its inn-signs throws not a little light 
upon the history of England ; thus, the sign of the Sara- 
cen’s Head at Snowhill is a record of the Crusaders ; the 
innumerable Roses, Red and White, the crests of the two 
rival houses cf York and Lancaster ; the well-known sign 
of the White Hart, the badge of Richard IT.; and the 
Falcon, the crest of Edward IV. Then, again, the sign 
of the Woolpack, the Shears and the Golden Fleece, 
scattered throughout England, are mementoes of the 
time when the woolen trade flourished in those districts ; 
and the Hop-poles Inn at Sussex speaks of a day when 
hop - growing formed a considerable industry in that 
county. The various Blue Boars pertain to the time 
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when the noble and once mighty family of De Vere 
wielded a great power in England, while the inn-signs of 
the White Lion, the Swan, the Bear, the Greyhound, the 
Lamb and Dolphin, the Ragged Staff, and others of 4 
similar order, are undoubtedly derived from the crests 
and other armorial insignia of the nobles who afforded 
them protection. 

It was common, likewise, to compliment eminent and 
popular personages by putting up their arms or effigies 
on the old inn-signs. Anne of Cleves was thus honored 
by the exhibition of her badge at the Two Swans, and 
the signs of King Charles’s Head at Hackney, the Queen 
of Bohemia’s Head at Chiswick, the Czar’s Head at All- 
hallows. and the Marquis of Granby’s Head at Dorking, 
attest the practice of this phase of hero-worship. The 
signs of the Goose and Gridiron, the Cat and Bagpipes, 
and the Pig and Whistle, are supposed, among others, 
to derive their queer names from the travesty of an 
original meaning of graver import ; thus, the sign of the 
Goat and Compasses is a degenerate form of ‘‘God En- 
compasseth Us,” while the George Canning has been 
changed into the George and Cannon, the Boulogne 
Mouth into the Bull and Mouth, and the Elephant and 
Castle into the Pig and Tinder-box. In some cases 
artists of eminence have been known to paint signs for 
inns. Wale, for example, who was one of the first mem- 
bers, and subsequently Professor of Perspective and 
Librarian, of the Royal Academy, was not alone in paint- 
ing these signs ; while Penny and Catton, both among the 
first Academicians, and the former the first Professor of 
Painting, with others of “equal standing, at least occa- 
sionally employed their pencils in a similar manner. 
One of Ware’s most famous signs was a portrait of Shake- 
speare, which hung across the road at the northeast 
corner of Little Russell Street, Drury Lane, and which, 
with its elaborate frame of ironwork, is said to have 
cost £500. Although an Act was passed for the remoyal 
of such signboards as obstructed the public ways, every 
inn still had its sign, and every landlord strove to make 
his board as attractive as possible, if not by beauty of 
design, by oddity of conception or seme sort of extray- 
agance. ‘ 

A great many quaint old inn-signs are still to be seen 
in various parts of England, but they are becoming fewer 
every year. Among the most curious of these signs may 
be mentioned those of the Ass in the Bandbox, to be seen 
in the little village of Widd, near Knaresborough, in 
Yorkshire ; the Black Dog and Ragged Dishclout, in 
Sussex ; the Pickled Egg, near Clerkenwell Workhouse ; 
the Cat and Fiddle, on the high road from Lancashire to 
Derbyshire ; the Pig and Carrot, at Newport, Isle of 
Wight; the Ship and Shovel, near Dagenham Reach, 
Essex ; the Shoulder of Mutton, at Northampton ; the 
Good Intent, at Sanbridgeworth, Hampshire ; the Tobit’s 
Dog, on the southwest side of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London ; the Adam and Eve, at Kensington ; the Blade- 
bone, at Bethnal Green ; the Swan and Sugarloaf, at Nor- 
wood ; the Widow’s Son, in Devon Road, London ; the 
Case is Altered, at Kensal Green ; the Jew’s Harp, near 
Portland Place, London, much frequented by Arthur 
Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commoas ; ye Legge of 
Mutton and ye Cauliflower, at Ashtead, in Surrey; and 


| the Half-crown, at Rotherham, originally the Crown, but 
| part of the building having been demolished to make the 


road wider, it was rechristened. 

A curious signboard exists at a roadside inn close to 
the village of Caldicott, about five miles from the pictur- 
esque old town of Chepstow, in Monmouthshire. The 


inscription on the board is the Old Tippling Philosopher, 
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no doubt a reference to Sir Isaac Newton, who was sup- 
posed by some to be in a state of semi or whole intoxica- 
tion when he discovered the law of gravitation by the 
fall of an apple. 
In the Upper Deptford Road, and also on a small inn- 
sign at Bury St. Edmunds, in Lancashire, is a painting of 
tobin Hood, under which is inscribed : 


**Come in and drink; my ale is good— 
It is the sign of Robin Hood; 
If Robin Hood be not at home, 
Come in and drink with Little John.” 


The Tinker and Tree is the queer name of an inn at 
Mears Ashley, in Northamptonshire. It is so called from 
a large elm-tree close by, not less than three hundred 
years old, called Tinker’s Tree. The tradition with re- 
gard to the tree is, that on the bank, in the centre of a 
considerable open space, where the tree now stands, a 
traveling tinker had worked all day mending the pots 
and pans of the villagers, and that, when he went away 
at night, a slight elm stick he had carried was forgotten 
by him, and left sticking in the mound on which he had 
worked, became the stately tree under which (and in 
which, for it can be climbed by several indented steps to 
the large natural pulpit where the great arms branch off) 
many generations of children have played. This sign 
is probably unique. 

In Castlegates, Grantham, close to the parish church, 
still stands the Beehive Inn, which has a beehive full of 
bees for its sign. The inscription on the signboard is 
as follows : 

** Stop, traveler, stop! this wondrous sign explore, 
And say, when thou bast viewed it o’er and o'er, 
‘Grantham, now, two rarities are thine, 

A lofty steeple and a living sign.’” 


At Fareham there was an inn which used to be the first 
house on the road entering the town, and, consequently, 
the last on leaving it. The landlord put up the sign 
Alpha and Omega, but some of the religious people of 
the place were much shocked, so pressure was brought to 
bear, and the sign changed into the First and Last. 

At Blewsbury, in Berkshire, is an inn called the Man 
Loaded with Mischief, and on the signboard there is 
painted a man carrying on his shoulders a womaa, a mag- 
pie and a monkey. A somewhat similar sign may be 
seen on a tavern in Oxford Street, London. 

In a little village, in the north of Staffordshire, there is 
a small inn called the Loggerheads. On the signboard is 
painted two asses’ heads, and underneath are the words : 
‘‘When shall we three meet again ?”— the unsuspicious 
reader enrolling himself as one of the three. 

The little village of Troutbeck, near Windermere, has 
an inn called the ‘‘ Mortal Man,” upon the signboard of 
which is the following inscription : 


“Thou mortal man that lives on bread, 
What is’t that makes thy nose so red ? 
‘Thou silly ass that looks so pale, 

It is by drinking Berkett’s ale,’” 


The signboard represents two men, one fat and one lean. 
The painting and words are said to be by a clever and 
eccentric artist named Julius Cesar Ibbotson. 

At Folksworth, in Huntingdonshire, is an inn- sign 





Under the sign of the Waterman Inn, at Norwich, are 
the lines : 


“Roam not from pole to pole, but step in hers, 
Where naught excels the shaving but the beer, ’° 


In a little village in Cumberland there was an inn 
called the Cock, but the bishop of the diocese having 
lunched there, the landlord substituted a signboard 
representing the bishop in-full canonicals. A rival inn- 
keeper in the place thereupon called his inn the Cock, 
and many of the old customers of the former Cock 
reverted to him. When the landlord of the original Cock 
saw this, he put, in large letters, beneath the picture of 
the bishop, ‘‘ This is the old Cock.” 
At Nottingham there is an inn, the sign of which con- 
sists of a model of a five-barred gate, and these words 
are painted on four of the bars, the landlord’s name 
being on the fifth : 
“This gate hangs high 

And hinders none; 

Step in and try 
And travel on.” 


In a secluded part of the Oxfordshire hills, at a place 
called Collins’ End, is a neat little rustic inn, having for 
its sign a well-executed portrait of Charles I. It is said 
that this unfortunate monarch, while residing as a pris- 
oner at Caversham, rode one day, attended by an escort, 
into this part of the country, and hearing that there was 
a bowling-green at this inn, frequented by the neighbor- 
ing gentry, struck down to the house, and endeavored to 
forget his sorrows for a while in a game of bowls. 
This circumstance is alluded to in the following lines, 
which are written on the signboard : 


‘**Stop, traveler, stop! In yonder peaceful glade— 
His favorite game the Royal martyr played; 
Here, stripped of honors, children, freedom, rank, 
Drank from the bowl, and bowled for what he drank; 
Sought in a cheerful glass his cares to drown, 
And changed his guinea ere he lost his crown.” 


The sign, which seems to be a copy of Vandyke’s picture, 
though much faded from exposure to the weather, dis- 
plays an amount of skill net usually to be found among 
common sign-painters. 

But I must go no further. I have already strayed too 
far from London and my subject. But who will not wan- 
der amongst these quaint old, hostelries, so full of inter- 
est and historic recollections, which at different times 
lave given shelter to monk and layman, cavalier and 
roundhead, judge and statesman, and which have hitherto 
escaped the rage for public improvement and the en- 
croachments of private speculation? 

During the past few years many of the oldest and most 
historical inns in London, which had hospitably received 
generation after generation of the same family, have been 
ruthlessly demolished, and while such as survive have 
lost none of their reputation for comfort and for the at- 
tention paid to guests, yet the almost entire alteration in 
the methods of traveling has left them considerably be- 
hind the requirements of the age, and they are now little 
more than the tippling-houses and drinking-places of the 
lower classes. 

It behooves Americans to come to the rescue and save 
the few remaining old historic inns from the hands of the 





with a fox painted on it, and beneath the fox are the 
words ; 


*“‘T am a cunnen fox, you see, 
There is no harm atached to me; 
my master he has set me here 





Goths and the Vandals who would remove them and 
their time-honored traditions to make way for the gair- 
ish and gaudy creations of the architect of the nine- 
teenth century, utterly wanting as they needs must be in 





to let you know he sells good beer.” 





power to bring before us the associations of olden times. 





PHEBE. 


THROUGHOUT the slumbrous August days, 
Between the south wind falling, 

A sweet, insistent voice I hear ; 
Tis “‘ Phebe! Phebe!” calling. 


‘Tis ‘‘ Phebe! Phebe!” from the hill, 
And ‘‘ Phebe !” from the hollow; 

Adown the meadow’s billowy path 
Its wistful accents follow. 


And who is “‘ Phebe,” pray tell me, 
That you should seek her crying ? 
Some dainty maid who scorned your vows 
And would not heed your sighing ? 


Perchance if you would curb your love, 
And act in colder fashion, 

Fair Phebe’s heart might turn to you, 
In coy and sudden passion. 


But still the plaintive voice goes on; 
Hard-hearted is the Hebe; 

What cares she for her moping love 
Who wails his “‘ Phebe! Phebe ”? 


Tis “sPhebe! Phebe!” from the hill, 
And “ Phebe!” from the hollow; 

Adown the meadow’s billowy path 
Its wistful accents follow. 


KATHARINE LOUISE BRowN. 
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TEN YEARS IN THE 


DUST. 
By MAry A. DENISON. 


THe matter had become a thing of 
the past, like a dream, like a haunting 
memory, only it was not so persistent. . 
He did not of late re-enact the tragedy 
in every leisure moment. The face that 
so constantly thrust itself between him 
and happiness had faded to dim out- 
lines. Hatred had died out of the eyes 
—the sneer had gone. Sometimes he 
could have sworn that it smiled —yes, looked at him 
with the old-time loving expression that had marked it 
when they two had sworn life-fealty to each other. 

Besides, it was a long time ago, nearly eleven years, 
since the deed had been committed. Eleven years ! and 
in that far South American forest there was a spot where 
the ground had been trampled by two madmen—sworn 
friends turned to bitter enemies because then and there 
it was learned that the woman both worshiped had be- 
guiled the one who loved her the best, and promised her 
hand secretly to the other. 

Strange it should have been revealed in such an un- 
canny place ; stranger still that, in his miserable jealousy, 
John Wentworth should thirst for the heart’s blood of 
his rival, his love turned to hate. Strangest of all, that 
he could leave him lying there in the midst of the 
lush tropical vegetation, where the tree-tops, interlaced, 
threw an eternal shadow on everything beneath-—on that 
dead, white face, upturned to the silent heaven ; on that 
perfect figure, so lately full of life, health and beauty. 

And when he came back to report the death of his 


‘friend in a far country, behold the woman for whose sake 
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‘““WHEN HIS EYE, TRAVELING RAPIDLY OVER THE WELL-KNOWN HANDWRITING, 
CAME TO THE SIGNATURE, HE GAVE ONE GLANCE AT HIS WIFE—THE NEXT 
MOMENT HE HAD FALLEN LIKE A LOG AT HER FEET.” 


he had stained his soul with crime was married, and had 
forgotten both her lovers. 

‘*T never saw such a strangely interesting face in my 
life,” was the verdict of more than one beautiful girl, 
when, on occasions few and far between, John Went- 
worth, roused by some over-zealous friend from his books 
and his den up-town, allowed himself to be coaxed into 
some fashionable gathering, there to mope more list- 
lessly than he did over his books ; to wander, his large, 
deep-set eyes scarcely turning to the right or left, through 
the crowds it fretted him to mingle in. 

‘Oh, that’s John Wentworth, the handsomest and 
richest bachelor in New York,” some one who knew him 
would say, when asked. ‘‘Did you ever see such eyes i 
They look haunted, and, once get a look at them, they 
haunt you, too, Isn’t ita shame that he hates women ! 
That's what they say. He lost his first love, the woman 
he was engaged to, years ago; but, then, one never knows 
how much truth there is in these reports; and fancy a 
man being constant !” 

‘‘ It certainly is a difficult thing to do nowadays,” said 
the girl addressed, a handsome brunette, with a great 
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bunch of yellow (roses from shoulder to belt ; ‘but I | will ever forget the long array of bridesmaids ; the leap. 


should like to break into that calm, and make him 
worship me.” 

“You couldn’t do it, even with infinite pains and ef- 
forts that might not be called womanly. He would lift 
those dreamlike eyes, look at you as if he saw through 


you, and go back to his books and his studies un- | 


” 


singed. 

*T like things that cost high,” said she of the yellow 
roses, 

“Of course, we all do. It is a pity, though, that he is 
so rich. If he had to work hard, there might be a chance 
for some of us, but he don’t. He has had two fortunes 
left him, and he was rich enough before, so he probably 
sits and mopes in his splendid house up-town, or goes to 
the club, and so from club to den and from den to club. 
There’s no chance of getting at his heart, and I’m not 
sure it would be much of a prize, but his money would. 
Why, see ! the statue is alive! Who is the man follow- 
ing with his eyes ?” 

A little stir near, the crowd parted, and there came, 


ing, triumphant notes of the great organ; the intense, 
proud joy that radiated from the bridegroom’s face ; the 
whole grand expression of the man who had now, for the 
first time, felt love’s intoxication—so he told himself—and 
had forgotten that he was not like other men, and had no 
right to enjoy such happiness ? 

It only lasted for a season. People grew to pity the 
little wife, whose sole solace after her marriage—so the 
gossips said—was her pen, for she was well known as the 
author of several clever little stories. Though his love 
never grew less, John Wentworth gradually sank back 
into his old habits, as had been predicted, and the 
haunted look came back to his eyes. The love of soli- 
tude grew to be a passion, so that he was seldom seen in 


society. His wife did not seem to resent the change, 


| She was a happy little soul, and her home- duties took 


leaning on the arm ofa tall, hook-nosed military gentle- | 
man, the sweetest apparition of youth and beauty that | 


had ever made its appearance in those gilded halls. 

Fluffy brown - gold hair, eyes like opals swimming in 
light, clear-cut though not beautiful features, the whole 
face had an innocent, luminous expression that @lled 
forth admiration and love from all who met her. 

John Wentworth saw her, and from that moment was 
her shadow. He felt that in comparison with all the 
women he had ever met, she, Alice Vernet, was an angel 
of light. It was easy to get an introduction, for he stood 
very high in the estimation of his fellow-men, and the 
passion that had so suddenly inthralled him led him to 
forget that if he married this young creature it would be 
at the cost of principle; that it would link her sweet 
young life to that of a murderer—high in rank, to be 
sure, rich, distinguished for manly beauty, but none the 
less a murderer. 

For a time he succeeded in forgetting the frightful 
episode that had wrecked his happiness. With this fair 
girl’s face ever before him, perhaps that other would 
withdraw its ghastly presence. Society, like a great 


| when his pallor was rather startling. 


body of water, began to be ruffled by innumerable little | 


ripples of small talk—then came the long, slow swells of 
vexation, surprise, curiosity, and, finally, the strong, leap- 
ing waves of conjecture, surmises and great expectations. 
He was there constantly, they said ; he was seen grm-in- 
arm with the colonel, her father ; then with her alone at 
the opera, the theatre ; next came the certainty of his 
engagement. 

**I saw the ring,”’ said the wearer of the yellow roses, 
“and was assured that it was her engageme it-ring. Such 
adiamond! And I am told he has ordered that splendid 
necklace — you remember at Tiffany’s last June—that 
combination of sunshine, moonlight and dew. The very 
recollection of it thrills me. How will it look on her ? 
she is such a simple little thing, and no beauty that I 
can discover—can you? Quite too small for diamonds. 
What did he see in her to fancy? She is all eyes, but I 
suppose it was the eyes that caught him.” 

Meantime Wentworth was a most ardent lover. None 
who had known him under a cloud would have recog- 
nized him now. His youth came back—he was only a 
little over thirty—his sad eyes brightened with love and 
laughter. He was seen everywhere—in his box at the 
opera, in the drives through the thronged avenues ; and 
wherever he went she was beside him. Then came the 


} 


| 


much of her time. She had never cared much for out- 
Her father lived with them, and gradu- 
ally the colonel came to be seen as her escort in carriage 
drives or horseback rides, an exercise of which the old 
campaigner was very fond, and for’which John Went- 
worth did not care at all. As long as John came into the 
cozy sitting-room whenever she was at home of an even- 
ing, and listened with seeming pleasure to her music 
or reading, or read himself, she was content ; though it 
troubled her to find those large, mysterious eyes fixed 
upon her at times with an intentness that almost made 
her nerves creep. 

On one such occasion as this she bore the scrutiny till 
it seemed to her she must scream, or in some unusual 
way relieve her feelings. And yet they made a pretty 
picture together—the grim but handsome old colonel, 
the beautiful young wife, and John Wentworth with his 
melancholy smile. The room was attractive with mellow 
light, pictures, drapery, porliéves—all that goes to make 
an apartment most charming. 

‘John, are you well?” she asked him one evening, 
**T don’t believe 


side pleasures, 


you are, quite.” 

**What makes you think that, little wife ?” he asked, 
shading his face with his right hand, while he tried to 
smile, 

‘*Something in your eyes, in the way you walk, even. 
I think you keep too closely to the house. You should 
drive or walk every day.” 

‘You remind me of poor Dimple, a friend of mine,” 
said the colonel, looking up from his paper. 

‘*How, pray ? I never heard of Dimple.” 

‘‘No, of course not; and not that you are like him 
either, only in your moods, perhaps. He was an officer 
of lancers, and a good fellow, poor and proud. A tall, 
fine-looking man, too—had been disappointed in love— 
I shall never forget the day when 
We had been fighting 
from sunrise to twelve o’clock, and Dimple had received 
a flesh-wound, but it did not seem to trouble him. He 
was everywhere that morning. Right up under fire he 
rode, and his men followed, more or less plowed down, 
but they gained the ramparts, spiked the cannon, and 
held the fort till reinforcements came. I looked to sce 
Dimple butchered any moment, for the balls flew round 
him, circling at times like flocks of birds, but he was 
never so much as singed. It was all owing to his courage 
and coolness that we gained the day.” 

‘«* And was he killed in battle, father ?” asked the young 
wife. 

‘No, indeed ; I wish to Heaven he had been,” said the 


but as brave as a lion. 
we spiked the enemy’s cannon. 


splendid wedding in old Trinity. And who that was there | colonel, looking with keen eyes over the top of his paper. 
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“Instead of dying like a hero, he left life like a coward, 
by his own hand. I confess to a supreme contempt for a 
puicide. He neither adds to his dignity nor betters his 


condition. Give me the bravery that faces dishonor, 
rather than slinks out of life to save oneself a few pangs 
of additional suffering. This man had done some deed in 
his life that haunted him, I haven’t a doubt; and yet he 
possessed right noble qualities.” 

John Wentworth rose quietly, and, making some ex- 
cuse, hurried to his study. The story had appealed di- 
rectly to his consciousness—had affected him more than 
he dared acknowledge to himself. On his own heart lay 
the terrible weight of a deed done in the heat of passion, 
without reflection — yet, nevertheless, done. He had 
hoped it was possible to blot out the past. For months 
before and months after his marriage he had so suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself of this idea, that he seemed 
to the world, and even to himself, a totally different 
being. But all too soon the presence of an accusing con- 
science asserted itself. There were times when he waked 
to find his pillow wet and his head clammy with perspira- 
tion, and he had not known what had awakened him. 
Only he looked round the dimly lighted room with a 
scared, white face, always expecting to be confronted 
with the tangible proofs of his crime. Then, finding it 
impossible to sleep, he would rise, steal off to his study, 
which was kept well warmed and lighted, and try to 
forget, in books and writing, the horrors of the night. 
For night to him was truly a horror, From the moment 
the sun went down, he was restiess, nervous, apprehen- 
sive, foreboding. This story that the colonel had been 
led to tell—who by ? and for what ?—had brought back 
all the past—oh, so vividly! He lived the whole story 
over ; the passage in the great steamer, when life seemed 
like a long fairy tale ; the roving, happy days thereafter 
among the sunny hills of the South land, till on that one 
fatal day, when, in the flush and gladness of his triumph, 
the elder friend undeceived the other with regard to the 
beautiful girl they both loved, and gave full and perfect 
evidence of her unfaithfulness ; there came anger, re- 
criminations, words of terrible meaning, and then a knife- 
thrust that went straight to the heart of a friend who had 
never really meant to wound him, even with the truth. 

“This trouble grows on me,” he murmured, hiding his 
face in his hands, as he threw himself into the great chair 
beside his desk. ‘‘It is killing me. Why did the old 
man tell that story to-night ? Did the devil, or Harry 
Rives, instigate him ? I certainly felt as if Harry stood 
at my shoulder—and perhaps he did. Why have I not 
the power to forget as some men have ? Why do I think, 
when my wife’s wistful eyes look into mine, that she 
catches some glimpse of the horrible truth ? What shall 
Ido? Tell her? Oh, my God! I cannot. Kill myself, 
then? Ah, that is, as the old man called it, a cowardly 
act ; but so was that other, and, Heaven help me, so was 
my daring in marrying this trusting, tender woman. I 
have brought a curse upon her innocent head, and who 
knows upon how many others! Oh, if I could only die !” 

For an hour‘he sat there, so overcome with the utter 
wretchedness of his position that he did not hear the 
footsteps of his wife, and not until a pair of soft arms 
encircled his neck did he realize her presence. 

“John, dear, what is it? You looked so sad when 
you left us, that father and I have both been troubled. I 
wish he wouldn’t tell any of those miserable old stories. 
I scolded him good for it, dear old man! He didn’t 
mean any harm, of course; but you are sensitive and 
sick, are you not? or else you are hiding something from 
me, Don't do it, John. Have you lost money? Are 








you fearful you are not going to live? You mustn't 
think of such things, dear ; if you do you will become 
a hypochondriac, and then what shall I do 2?” 

He smiled and took her on his knee. 

“T think it must be the liver or the spleen,” he said, 
lightly. ‘‘I will consult a doctor at once.” 

Then they talked together, she making a safeguard of 
both hands, whisper. d something in his ear ; and it was 
well her face was hidden in his shoulder, for when she 
looked up a smile had changed the cloud of horror that 
had gathered over eyes and brow. Heaven and the 
angels only knew what an effort that smile had cost him, 
or what bitter anguish it had overlaid as he thought of 
her words. How near he came in that moment of telling 
her the whole awful story! He trembled at the thought 
when she had gone. No, if it were heroism to paint the 
horror of that deed on the canvas of her mind, innocent 
and trusting as she was, then he never should be a hero. 
How could he tell what she might do? How could he 
blame her, whatever steps she took ? Outcast and out- 
lawed as he felt himself, it would be against nature that 
she could still trust in and love him—who should have 
been in a prison-cell or under the hangman’s rope. But 
what she had told him had only enhanced his misery; 
and when, not long after, the house was very silent, and 
tan was spread before the door, and the bells all muf- 
fled, the house was worse to him than a prison, and he 
waited for tidings in very agony. 

‘* You have a son, sir,” said the old gray doctor to John 
Wentworth, one bright morning; ‘‘ or, rather, had,” he 
added, gravely. ‘‘He died a few minutes after birth.” 

‘*Thank God!” exclaimed the father, with a great 
gasp of relief; and then, seeing the doctor standing 
there mute, and in blank perplexity, he hastily added— 
‘that it was the child and not the mother.” 

‘*Ah! yes, yes,” said the doctor, still keeping his pro- 
fessional eye on the man’s face. ‘‘ We shall do our best, 
but there is still great danger.” 

And if she should die ! 

‘* Better for her, better for me,’ he murmured, and 
then went down on his knees and prayed wildly, madly, 
that she might be spared in her youth and beauty, even 
if, some time—he felt that it must come at last—he 
should be forced to tell her of his crime. 

She, sweet soul, after all danger had passed, grieved 
for the little one, and he could not tell her how glad he 
was, notwithstanding the longing he had felt for a son, 
and the natural grief that followed on its death. 

So the time went on, and pretty Mrs. Wentworth was 
herself again, but she was changed, and in a curious way. 
Instead of wishing to stay at home and delighting in all 
the duties that had formerly taken up her’ attention, she 
was restless and anxious to be always going. Once satis- 
fied with all her belongings, they no longer seemed fo 
suit her taste. She even wanted a larger house, a finer 
carriage, more expensive dresses, and ordered the latter. 
Her jewels, which before she had worn with reluctance, 
and because her husband wished to see her in them, be- 
came objects of almost exclusive interest. She grew, 
physically, more beautiful, and seemed to rejoice in the 
fact, and when invitations came for reception and even- 
ing parties, so importuned her husband that he went, 
often against his inclination. It was better for him, in a 
way; but what had come over his quiet, domestic little 
wife ? It puzzled him. Was it his fault ? Had she come 
to believe that he was hiding something from her, which 
she felt it was her right to know ? She did not seem to 
belong to him now. She questioned him, indeed, with 
glances, but they had no more of the old cozy chats. And 
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why should he complain? He had deceived her. With 


all his popularity—with his money, grace, intellect, what- 
ever he had of manly genius—he had no right even to be 
above ground ; no right to touch even the hem of her 
garment. 

Sometimes he reasoned with her about her change of 
manner, of taste, her fondness for outside pleasures, but 
she always said something concerning her dead child. 

“Tf baby had lived, it would all have been so dif- 
ferent.” : 

‘But you greatly disappoint me,” he would argue. 

** And sup- 
pose I say 
that you 
disap point 
me?” was 
her answer, 
her large 
eyes growing 
darker. 

“TIT fear I 
do, my poor 
child,” was 
his reply. 

And when 
she saw the 
piteous look 
in his face, 
she ran to 
him and 
sobbed out 
how sorry 
she was for 
what she had 
said. 

“Say & 
must go out 
more, and I 
cannot go 
without 
you,” she 
added. ‘* As 
for pretty 
dresses and 
ornaments, 
you have 
pleaty of 
money for 
them.” 

“Spend 
all you want, 
my darling. 
Be as happy 
as possible 
in your own 
way,” he 
said. ‘ Only 
spare me all you can from attendance upon these miser- 
able parties—they don't please me.” 

“You seemed to like them before you married me,” 
she said, 

“The night I saw you was the first experience I had 
had of that sort of thing for years,” he made answer. ‘A 
friend persuaded me to go.” 

‘** Unfortunately.” 

‘*No, no!” he hurried to say, with large emphasis. 

“And you are not sorry you went ?” she asked. 

“If to be sorry is to enjoy the most exquisite gift 
vyouchsafed to man—yes.” 








JOHN RANDOLPH,— SEE PAGE 295, 


‘Then you do love me, dearest !” she said, with a glad 
little cry. 

‘*My darling ! have you ever doubted it ?” he asked. 

‘* When you leave me so much alone—yes.” 

‘*Then never doubt again. I will try to be more com- 
panionable, to love society for your sake—to enjoy my 
home, socially, as is the custom, with friends to help us ; 
but 4s 

‘* Well ?” she looked at him, wonderingly ; the cloud 
of great sadness had overspread his face again. 

‘*T was going to say, it is somewhat against my nature ; 
but you shall 
mold me to 
what you 
will.” 

And with 
that she was 
fain ta be 
satisfied. 

One very 
stormy even- 
ing, when 
they all sat 
together, the 
colonel read 
a story caus- 
ing much 
comment. 
John Went- 
worth had 
seldom felt 
his manhood 
so shaken, 
and listened 
with averted 
eyes and 
constrained 
breathing to 
what his 
wife and the 
colonel said. 
The case bore 
a striking 
re semblance 
to his own 
past career, 
and had 
wakened all 
the old dead- 
ly emotions 
that had 

- made his life 
at times in- 
tolerable. 

*T don’t 
believe I 
could have 

forgiven him,” said Alice, in her sweet, even tones, 
“Think of the long career of deception, living a lie 
right through! Think of his daring to marry at all! 
Why, it is simply horrible !” And she shivered. 

‘‘He certainly deserved her hatred,” said her husband, 
between his teeth. 

“Oh, no; not hatred. I shouldn’t say that. She 
might pity him, too, but pity in such a case is so nearly 
allied to contempt! I don’t see how they could ever be 
happy again. Of course, that was out of the question. 











There could be no confidence between them ever after. 
| Indeed, I’m afraid it would kill all my love—— Why, 
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Jobn !” The colonel looked round, but John had sprung | with careful tread to his own room. Then commenced g 


to his feet. He came and stood before his wife, langh- 
ing unnaturally. 

““What frightened you, pet?” he asked. ‘‘ You actu- 
ally started up as if you wanted to run away.” 

“Tt must have been the shadow, and, now I come to 
think of it, it was,” she said, trying to smile, but failing 
in the effort. ‘‘ You can have no idea how it contorted 


your features. I seemed to see in you— Oh, mercy! how | 
| self upon his couch, utterly worn out, and slept till the 


it frightened me !” she added, after a brief pause. ‘* Those 
shade-lamps play such tricks now and then. Why, you 
looked as if you could kill me. Think, what a horrible 
conceit !’ And she tried to laugh again. 

All the rest of the evening, John Wentworth walked 
the floor. Alice gave him some music. The colonel re- 
tired early. Alice pleaded fatigue and went to her room ; 
her husband remained still walking. 

‘‘T understand it now,” he muttered, planting his fine 


figure before one of the long mirrors. ‘‘I read her 
thoughts as clearly as if I could see them. She fears | 


for my sanity—has feared for some time, poor child ; and 
how can I wonder? That is the secret of her sudden 
change. She is studying how to interest me, how to 
check the advances of this terrible malady, as she fancies 
it. She is in sore trouble, and what shall Ido? Kill 
myself ? That’s cowardice. Give myself up to justice ? 
That's a rope and disgrace, but it would be simply the 
right thing todo. Tell my wife? That’s sure to bring 
on the pity which she herself compared to contempt. 


I'll die first! Good Heavens! what shall I do?” 
In this state of mind, a crisis was inevitable. The 
clock struck ten. He rushed down the stairs like a 


lunatic, left word with a servant that he had business 
of importance outside, put on his coat and hurried out of 
doors. The wet air—for it was still raining—felt grateful 
to him, and he walked on and on—he cared little whither. 


conflict which he will remember to the day of his death, 
For hours he debated with himself, resolved and re- 
resolved, decided, and then shrank from the terrible 
ordeal. 

‘*T will wait just one day more. I cannot leave Alice 
without an explanation—then death!” he muttered, 
grimly. 

The neighboring clock struck three. He threw him- 
sun was high on the following day. When he went 
down-stairs his wife had gone out to drive witk her 
father. Everything had been kept hot for his breakfast, 
but he might as well have eaten bitter herbs for all the 
pleasure it gave him. During the morning he busied 
himself with his pen, writing directions as to his will and 
various items of business. No one would have thought, 
to see him thus occupied, that he was a doomed man. 
His mind was more at peace than it had been for years, 
and, but for a strained expression about the mouth, he 
had never looked more calmly handsome. 

The lunch-bell sounded. His wife had just come 
home. In her blue wraps trimmed with creamy laces 
she had never appeared more beautiful. Her cheeks 
held a lovely color, her eyes were brilliant, her smile 
superb, showing, as it did, the deepest dimples and the 
whitest teeth. 

** Alice, will you come into my study for a few moments 


at three ’— it was then two o'clock. ‘‘I have something 


| of importance to say to you.” 


The houses on the up-town streets looked formal and | 


solemn with their closed shutters. Sometimes the merry 
home-music made with piano or violin stole out on the 
night-silence, and now and then a happy laugh smote 
upon his ear. The stones glistened under the gaslight, 


the rain came down in fine mist, the sky was cloudy, very | 
Presently he turned | 


few pedestrians were in the street. 
into a thoroughfare where here and there a shop-window 
made a square of flame in the darkness. Down the street 
he walked, came to a park were the trees were all drip- 
ping, and a dark, colossal figure shot up in the centre—a 
statue commemorative of some great general ; through 
these gloomy precincts he sped, never looking to the 
right or left ; down-town, past shops gay with pictures ; 
past others where men went in through baize doors, 
never opening them to a generous width; past restau- 
rants, silent yet, for the theatres were not out ; and finally 
he paused before the window of a corner drugstore, went 
in and called for some soda-water. After a brief colloquy 
with the antiquated little apothecary, he purchased some- 
thing which the druggist folded neatly in a white paper, 
tied with a pink string and handed to his customer, 
who put it carefully in his vest-pocket. 

** You will please remember what I told you,” said the 


.ittle man, whose chin was fringed with a gray, stubby | 


beard. 

“Certainly ; I will be exccedingly careful,” was the 
brief reply. 

“Against my judgment,” said the ancient little man, 
shaking his head ; ‘‘ but then, one of our best and rich- 
est citizens—oh, no,” and he laughed to himself. 

It was considerably over an hour afterward when John 
Wentworth ascended the steps to his house and went 


He asked her this as he was leaving the table. 

“It must be serious, you look so grave,” she said, 
smiling ; but under the smile he suw an apprehensive 
shadow. Perhaps she was afraid. 

“It is something you ought to know,” he made reply, 
in a quiet voice. 

She could not realize what deadly terror racked his 
nerves, or that his heart beat so hard that his whoie 
frame shook. 

**T’ll be sure to come,” she said, nodding her graceful 
head ; ‘‘but I wish papa could be with me,” she added, 
under her breath. 

At three o’clock, disguising the disquiet she felt, she 
went into the study with a smiling face and assured 
manner. There were two very large chairs—one of crim- 
son velvet, the other, morocco. The first one he drew 
up for her to the side of the table where his papers lay, 
all folded with business-like precision. 

‘*My darling,” he said, in a husky voice, which he 
tried in vain to clear, ‘‘I have sent for you to tell you a 
story. I shall not embellish it with the fancy of the 
novelist or the fine rhetoric of an accomplished linguist, 
but confine myself to the plain facts. When I was but 
twenty-one years old I had a friend. He was two years 
my senior, and I looked up to him as to one every way 
my superior, except, perhaps, in personal appearance ; 
but in that he was sufficiently striking. He had singular 
tastes, was a bookworm, and so peculiar in his dislike of 
society that at college he went by the name of ‘ Old Sol- 
itude.” I was his only companion. We concluded to 
travel when I was of age. He was an orphan, so was I. 
We neither of us had any near relatives, but I was rich, 
and he had but little money, only a few thousands, all 
that was left after the expenses of a liberal education 
were paid. 

‘* Unknown to each other, Harry Rives and I loved the 
same woman. It is needless to particularize who. She 


has long since paid the penalty for her falseness, and 
lives, a divorced wife, on the bounty of a kind relative, 
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who can only afford her a bare home. 
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My friend had 
concluded to stay in the City of Georgetown, capital of 
Demerara, where he thought he could build up a busi- 
ness, and had so given out to his friends here and in that 
city. He had splendid talents, and was sure to be suc- 
cessful in the career he had marked out. Well, we had 
been traveling weeks in South America, and had reached 
the outskirts of Georgetown ”’—he-absently felt against 
his vest- pocket, as he paused a moment; the little 
package was there —‘‘ walking through a path marked 
out by the Indians of that country, when some impulse 
started Harry to talk about this lady. I think, by the 
way he commenced, he must have lost his head, for he 
said something that angered me. tecrimination fol- 
lowed—then——”’ 

“Stop, John !” 

It was Alice. She was deadly pale ; 
raised in protest. 

He leaned forward, pressing the arms of his chair till 
the veins stood corded on his wrists. 

“T wish I could,” he said, in a low, sweet voice. ‘I 
would give my life if I could. I——” 

** John Wentworth, I will not liste» !” 

And she rose from her chair—so small, yet she seemed 
to tower like a queen. 

A knock came at the door. 

“It’s only Jackson with the letters. 
them on the hall-table,” he called. 

“Jackson, come in!’’ said Alice, in a clear, ringing 
voice. ‘' Forgive me, John,” she added, turning to him, 
‘‘but I implore you to give yourself time. Read your 
letters. I will listen after that, I promise you—but I am 
so frightened !” 

She turned and hid her face in her hands. 
she divined what was coming. 

Jackson came in, looking straight before him, like a 
well-bred servant. John Wentworth lifted the letters 
from the silver salver. One of them was yellow with 
age, and covered with stamps — yellow, red, green and 
brown. Under the writing, crossed and recrossed, the 
original writing stood out, bold and free. 

“My God !” exclaimed John Wentworth, in an altered 
voice, ‘‘ where did this letter come from ? And this other 
from the postmaster ?” 

He held them both with a shaking hand when Jackson 
had gone. Then putting a great restraint upon himself, 
he opened the official envelope, and read the following : 


both hands were 


Jackson, leave 


Perhaps 


“Mr. WENTWORTH, Dear ‘Sir: I have been having some re- 
pairs made in the office, owing to the complaints of several of the 
citizens that they did not receive letters which they were positive 
reached the office. Thinking there might be some defect in the 
boxes or partitions—the building is too old for use, anyhow—I 
ealled in a carpenter and had the shelves pulled to pieces. Sure 
enough, there was a shrinkage of the wood, making a crack that 
has all along escaped observation; and underneath, on the ground 
floor, rat- eaten and dirty, I found nearly twenty letters, this 
among the others, directed to yourself. By the date, it must have 
been the first letter that fell through, and has been lying there for 
fully ten years. I am only too glad to return to you what may be 
a valuable communication, and hope you may not have suffered 
through its detention.” 


John Wentworth’s hands trembled so that he could 
scarcely break the seal of the second letter. His face had 
grown haggard, and when his eye, traveling rapidly over 
the well-known handwriting, came to the signature, he 
gave one glance at his wife—the next moment he had 
fallen like a log at her feet. 

When he came again to his senses, only his wife was 
with him. The doctor had just gone out, seeing in his 


patient the signs of recovery. 








** Don’t speak yet, John !” she murmured, pressing her 
lips to his forehead. ‘‘ There is no need, dear ; I read the 
letter.” ; Pars 

‘**And you do not hate me ?” he whispered. “ru 

**T didn’t know how much I loved you before,” she 
said, twining her arms about him. 

‘* Think,” he said, feebly, ‘‘ what I have suffered—sim- 
ply in keeping silence! And if that letter had not come, 
it would have been death! Darling, tell me it is not a 
dream, this great rescue, this great joy !” 

‘*No dream, John, and this means——” 

‘*Freedom | freedom! a new life! a new man! Oh, 
God ! I thank Thee !” was all he could say ; but his face 
seemed transfigured. 

The substance of the letter was that Harry Rives had 
been rescued by some of the natives; that he was 
thought to be dead, but by the skill of an Indian doctor 
was brought to consciousness, and though an invalid for 
months, yet at the time of writing he had recovered suffi- 
ciently to go into business, and proposed remaining 
where he was, in a small Indian village, finding the 
primitive lives and surroundings of the sons of the forest 
to his liking. He had married a pretty Indian girl, and 
was thoroughly happy in the wild life of the tropics. 
Some day he might return, but never to stay. The civil- 
ization and city life were not to his taste. He ended by 
thoroughly forgiving the friend he still loved. 


“T cannot blame you,” he wrote. ‘I remember what I said 
and how I said it, and can only offer in extenuation the probable 
fact that the heat had temporarily affected my head, and I was 
unreasonable and ill-tempered.” 

A happier man than John Wentworth it would be hard 
to find. His wife is envied by all her friends, for her 
husband is devoted to her. To him her lightest wish is 
law. But how little they know of the agony he had 
silently endured, as year after year he had suffered what 
few men could live under, and what he himself never re- 
fers to but as his baptism by fire! 


THE ROMANTIC SIDE OF JOHN 
RANDOLPH’S LIFE. 
By WALTER EpcAr M‘CANN, 


Tr is difficult to separate strong originality of character 
from eccentricity, and sometimes still more difficult to 
mark the boundary between eccentricity and actual mad- 
ness. But thin partitions do their bounds divide. Most 
men of genius, or even singular ability, have possessed a 
peculiar and distinct personality which has separated 
them from their fellows—placed them above what Lord 
Byron, with poetic disdain, terms the common herd. He 
himself was a conspicuous example of this strength of 
character, which seems to make a law unto itself and 
which expresses ideas so novel and performs acts so vio- 
lently in discord with the ordinary course of human be- 
havior, that they appear tho impulses of madness. 

So generally has this fact been observed that, in the 
contemplation of superiority of intellect, a departure 
from the recognized standards of human conduct is al- 
most invariably expected, and, biography shows almost 
from the beginning of the world, is to be found. Thus 
there have been few really great men who were not as re- 
markable for their personal peculiarities and habits as 
for their abilities. Conventional manners and restraints 
seem to be irksome and unendurable to them, and the 
rule holds good not only in letters, but in nearly all other 
pursuits and occupations. And so fully accepted is this 
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principle, that society does not bind these individuals to 
even the customary restraints of morality, lapses and 
shortcomings are tolerated and excused in them, for 
which calmer and better-balanced spirits would be held 
to a strict and severe account. 

These eccentricities are not always sincere. There 
are gifted men and women who have cultivated affecta- 
tions of various sorts—of dress, habits and moral conduct 
—generally the impulse of vanity and an inordinate self- 
esteem. The wish to be conspicuous and the object of 
curiosity, conjecture and discussion is the secret of much 
of this display, and so we find Rousseau assuming the 
Armenian habit and retiring to the forests, and Byron 
posing as the apostle of the despairing and satanic. Such 
figures are sometimes viewed with sympathy, and always 
with surprise and interest. A 
really original character is worth 
study, and if frailties exist they 
are regarded with compassion 
rather than with severity, since 
strength in one direction fre- 
quently coincides with weakness 
in another. Not seldom they are 
the manifestations of disease. Tur- 
bulent passions and infirmity of 
will many times go hand in hand. 
Perhaps another reason why the 
graver faults of odd people are 
condoned is, because these per- 
sons add to the spice of life by 
furnishing it with some variety. 
They break the monotonous level 
of ordinary existence. There is 
s0 much sameness in the world, 
and conventionality is so potent, 
that when some defiant original 
bounds upon the stage where the 
tragi-comedy of existence goes on, 
he immediately arrests attention. 
In the unbroken sombreness of 
**Hamlet”’— scene after scene 
and act after act of melancholy 
philosophizing — what stir and 
awakening and tittering expect- 
ancy there is when the grave- 
diggers appear! Now for laugh- 
ter! And it is to be observed 
that most of the famous eccen- 
trics in society or letters of whom 
we have special record were cyn- 
ics or humorists. Generally they 
were distinguished for a shrewd 
knowedge of the world and an 
acid and biting flavor of mind, manner and speech. Such 
characters break the dull level of society, and give it 
picturesqueness and spirit. 

A man of distinct originality was John Randolph, of 
Roanoke. There never was any one exactly like him in 
this country, nor indeed, in any other. There is no one 
else whom he suggests. Although a person of gravity of 
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demeanor and always much in earnest, yet when one | 


thinks of him, the first impulse isa smile. His odd ap- 
pearance and grotesque dress, the strange things he was 
always doing, but, still more, the multitude of comical 
incidents with which his name is connected, instantly 
rise to the mind, and if one were asked to what particular 
category of human beings he belonged, the first answer 
would be, to the humorists. And yet no man’s life was 
more intrinsically sad. 
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Matter - of - fact he appears, and the very spice of his 
humor is its practical character, as in the famous old 
anecdote of the wager, when some officious and self-im- 
portant little personage bustled forward and repeated with 
great emphasis: ‘‘Mr. ——-— will hold the money} 
Mr. -—— will hold the money!” ‘Will he?” said 
Randolph, in his sharp treble, eying the little man with 
aglare. ‘‘I am glad to hear that; but, pray, who will 
hold Mr. ———?” Randolph seldom himself smiled, 
The earnestness of his manner in all circumstances was 
what gave a ludicrous character to so many situations in 
his life. 

Something of this we may ascribe to his aboriginal 
descent. His disregard of conventionality, unconscious- 
ness of, or indifference to, the powerful though unwritten 
laws of propriety, and the free- 
dom of his conduct and opinions, 
are all traits of descent. To this, 
too, may be ascribed his remark- 
able natural gift of eloquence. 
His oratory was unstudied, and 
although he possessed none of 
the graces of the rostrum or the 
stage, he made as a speaker a 
profound impression. 

There was a romantic side to 
Randolph's life which has not 
been dealt with. The general im- 
pression of him is that he was a 
man without sensibility, harsh, 
unfeeling, unpolished and mis- 
anthropic ; but those who knew 
him best seem to say differently. 
He was so much alone in the 
world, that it might not be easy 
to get at his real character, and 
a transient impression would not 
be strongly in his favor. But 
there is nothing better by which 
to judge an individual than his 
friendships —those with whom 
they are formed, and their close- 
ness and duration—and Ran- 
dolph’s history in this particular 
will stand a careful scrutiny. 

He was born June 2d, 1773, at 
Matoax, his father’s seat, a short 
distance from Petersburg. His 
ancestors were from Yorkshire, 
England, and, through his paren- 
tal grandmother, Jane Bolling, 
traced themselves directly from 
Pocahontas. 

His mother was a very beautiful woman, Frances 
Blond, and she married twice. Her second husband was 
St. George Tucker. Of John Randolph's schooling not 
much is known, except that he applied himself very ir- 
regularly. His unusual talents were to be seen, but he 
was indolent and indifferent, and fonder of pranks and ex- 
travagances than of books. He went first to a school in 
Orange County, Virginia, and then to Princeton, and 
then to Columbia, and we are told that he was irregular, 
wayward, and hard to control. It is surprising how his 
mind became so well stored as it afterward proved to be, 








**T have been the steady, firm, constant and strenuous advo- 
cate, to the best of my poor ability, of the oppressed people of 
Ireland. In the course of a not uneventful life, I have seen many 
things ; I have seen a black swan—but I never have yet seen that 
rara avis in terris, an Irish Tory, or the man who had seen one.” 
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but as he grew older he developed a passion for reading, 


and he seemed to possess one of those assimilative minds 
which take in rapidly and copiously and never lose that 
which has once been acquired. 

There can be no question that the great sorrow of 
Randolph's life, one that fell early and always lasted, 
was his unhappy attachment for Maria Ward. There 
was much in the history of this affair to remind one of 
Byron and Mary Chaworth, and Randolph thought of the 
parallel himself. The Virginian is set down by some 
who have written of him as a man intensely selfish and 
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himself —from the disorderly solitariness of his life in 
his latter years and from his discreditable appetites and 
habits, which were formed chiefly because he had no one 
to influence or guide him. 

Maria Ward was engaged to Randolph for a long 
period, and endured with patience his gusts of temper 
and jealousy. He was irascible, egotistic and exacting, 
and his conduct was marked by moodiness and eccen- 
tricity of many kinds; but. she probably discerned his 
genius, and also that which was good in him. The end 
of the engagement was characteristic. One day, when he 


THE HOME OF JOHN RANDOLPH, 


without a spark of sentiment in his nature, but there is 
the best reason for knowing that he idolized Maria Ward 
and never overcame her loss. 

She was a very beautiful girl, and of a proud and gen- 
tle disposition, and she was the daughter of a friend of 
Randolph’s mother. It is not likely that she believed 
she could be happy with a man of his disposition, al- 
though he would have always worshiped her. But she 
must have understood the peculiarities of his dispostion 
—his temper and arrogance, and fits of gloom and unnatu- 
ral gayety. She would, at least, have saved him from 


had paid the young lady a visit, he was seen suddenly to 
emerge from the house with a countenance black as 
thunder. He came quickly down the steps of the piazza 
and walked to the tree where his horse was tied, and in- 
stead of untying the reins, drew a pocket-knife and cut 
them. He threw himself into the saddle, lashed the 
animal with his whip, and rode off at a furious pace. 
From that time Randolph and Maria Ward never 
spoke, although they met once or twice afterward. There 
was coldness, though not actual aversion, in their looks, 





and on her part something of the affection may havs 
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remained which, up to the last moment of his life, ex- 
isted in his. The rupture of this engagement, there can 
be no doubt, had a lasting effect upon the character and 
eareer of Randolph. 
as to the causes, and there is a tradition that Miss Ward 
once said that it was a trifle, and nothing is more likely, 
for in love it is the trifles which are generally so serious. 
We may imagine, from the circumstantial evidence sur- 
rounding the parting, and from the characters of the two 


Many conjectures have been made | 


in the tragic occurrence, that the gentleman, with his | 
| and there were nailed up, rudely and carelessly, prints and 


domineering disposition, wished the lady to do some- 
thing to which she objected, and finding her resolution 
equal to his own, he left her. 

How could he have expected, while still suing as a 
bver, to bend to his will a young lady like Miss Ward, 
rho was the greatest belle of the State, and to whom all 
male knees were suppliant? It was like Randolph, 
however, to seek to assume the authority of the husband 
when he was as yet merely the favored pursuer. It is said 
ihat she felt a sincere affection for him, and an interest 
in his welfare which lasted while she lived. She married 
Perton Randolph, the son of Edmund Randolph, who 
was Secretary of State under Washington, and they 
lived very happily —a different sequel from the story 
of Mary Chaworth, who jilted Byron. 

The fame of Maria Ward’s graces of mind and person 
has come down to our day, and she is never forgotten 
when Virginia beauties are mentioned. General La- 
fayette was charmed with her, and carried his admiration 


to such length that he would have adopted her had she | 


permitted, but it was out of the question. She died be- 
fore the French patriot left this country. 

The loss of this beautiful girl had a lasting effect upon 
Randolph’s spirit and character. He was not a man to 
be even in trifles; he was spoiled from ehild- 
hood — willful, impatient, proud, he grew up; and so 
when this disappointment came it grieved him deeply 
and ernelly. And from that time a lonely and misan- 
thropic existence was his. 
not but infer from his letters and conversations, was 
often before him in his hours of loneliness, or pleading 


crossed 


with him at those darker times when he plunged into | 


All that was good and true in his 
nature this hapless passion of his youth represented. 
Evidences that he was the victim of a secret grief after- 
ward constantly broke forth—there were agitated hints 
and smothered exclamations. Sometimes, in his disturbed 
sleep, he uttered stifled cries, and his near friends, have 
heard him in bursts of torture speak of the one so loved 
and lost as his angel; but these displays were wrung 
from him. He was not a man to parade a sorrow, but, 
like the Indian whose blood he had in his veins, would 
rather hide it under a stoical exterior. In one of his 
letters, written after Maria Ward’s death, there is a sen- 
tence which contains a world of meaning : 


nnworthy excesses, 


**T loved ; ay, 
and was loved again, not wisely, but too well.” 

This disappointment is the only circumstance in Ran- 
dolph’s life which furnishes an explanation of his eccen- 
tric life in the forests of Roanoke, whither he retired 
after his political experiences. It was about 1810 that he 
left the habitations of men and took up his residence in 
the log cabin on the Staunton, where he passed several 
years in almost utter solitude so far as his own race was 
concerned. A number of negroes he had about him, and 


favorite dogs and horses, and like another melancholy 
Jaques, and with gleams of the fierce humor of that 
philosopher, he lounged and read and reflected. 

There were two buildings of one story each, and both 
made of logs, picturesque only in their primitiveness. In 





} 


| times. 


Her lovely image, as we can- | 


engravings. 


| sage, 


the larger house, a single door opened into the sitting. 
room, which communicated with the bedroom. The 
smaller house was of rather better material and the 
windows were glazed, and in this he dwelt in Winter, 
There was not much furniture in either, and such as he 
had was plain and substantial. On the walls there were 
fowling-pieces and pistols, and on the table and over the 
floor were scattered books and papers. And there were 
bookeases, also, which, it is said, held about a thousand 
books — political science, philosophy, poetry — and here 


And there was one large portrait of himself, 
Now and then some friend, drawn by curiosity or admira- 
tion, came to pass a few days with him, and, notwith- 
standing his peculiarities and his fits of moodiness, he 
was a hospitable and entertaining host. 

It was plain living and high thinking with the retired 
Coffee, bacon and corn bread generally formed his 
breakfast, and for dinner game was always to be had. He 
was fond of dress, and, even in the forest, generally wore 
costly clothes. Much has been said of Randolph’s attire, 
and it was often odd enough. When he was in England, 
his strange, tall figure and generally grotesque appear- 
ance attracted universal attention in the streets, and all 
the more when it became known that he was the famous 
Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, whose fame as an orator and 
publicist had become almost world-wide. 

In Summer, Mr. Randolph was accustomed to dress in 
white trousers, white flannel coat, white vest, and around 
his tall hat he wore a white paper. He was slender and 
of unusual stature, and the strange appearance he pre- 
sented may be conceived. Generally he rode horseback. 
He was the last gentleman in the State who drove a 
coach - and - four. 

It is interesting to look back upon those quaint old 
tandolph, although a patriot, was yet very much 
of an aristocrat. He held to his coach-and-four long after 
they were out of date, because they signified something 
of state and splendor. The coach was a clumsy and 


| hard - riding vehicle which he had imported from Eng- 





land, and a journey in it over the bad Virginia roads 


must have been far from a pleasant experience. Mr. 
Randolph loved everything old—his old books, the old 
family china and plate, and everything’ that had been in 
his family long. 

He was fond of horses and dogs, and was a good master 
to his slaves, although he believed in strictness of dis- 
cipline. The negroes stood in great awe of him, probably 
on account of his explosive temper and peremptory man- 
ner. A peculiarity of his was to invariably take off his 
hat in speaking to the overseers. His thin, sharp features 
and pallid complexion made him an object of notice 
wherever he went. 

He had brilliant eyes and a clear, distinct, high and 


| sweet voice, which, when he spoke, could be heard afar. 


sessed the magnetism of the natural orator. 


His eloquence was fiery and impassioned, and he pos- 
His faculty 


| of enchaining the attention of an audience has been de- 


scribed as marvelous. He had a taste for music—almost 
a passion, indeed—and loved flowers. And this man who 
appeared so devoid of feeling and who trampled so ruth- 


| lessly on the feelings of others, was yet fond of children. 


| 


| 
| 





Mrs. Daniels tells a story of having once seen some chil- 
dren present him with a bouquet. He showed a surpris- 
ing gratification, and the next time he visited the place 
where the children were he signified that he had not for- 
gotten the little attention. He brought them some fruit, 


saying : ‘‘ Flowers produce fruit.”’ A little later a person 
who visited the home of the recluse saw the withered 
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flowers in water on his table. Had not such a man, in 
spite of the severity of most of his critics, his sentimental 
and romantic side ? 

Upon the political career of Mr. Randolph it is not our 
purpose to touch, for his history in this respect is more 
generally known. He was in the public service from 
1798 to 1833, and visited Europe three times, once as 
Minister to Russia. No other politician in American 
history was ever more talked about or more harshly 
judged. He was the Democratic leader of the House 
of Representatives, but quarreled with Jefferson and op- 
posed the War of 1812. A believer in free government, 
he was yet by birth and mode of living an aristocrat. 
State rights he supported with an ardent conviction. 

His religious views were unsettled. Miss Mary Boul- 
din, who lived to be nearly one hundred, tells an amus- 
ing story of him. In her youth she once stopped at Mr. 
Carrington’s to dine. While in the parlor alone, Mr. 
Randolph entered. She had just been to church, and 
mentioning the fact, he at once began a peevish disparage- 
ment of the history and character of the Episcopal de- 
nomination. She listened good-humoredly, and then 
said, with a mischievous smile: ‘*I suppose you are a 
Methodist.”” Randolph became violently angry, and 
spoke abusively and left her, nor would he notice her for 
some time afterward. Much of his irascibility and im- 
patience was due to his constant ill-health, and to this 
cause, also, we may attribute his over-indulgence in stimu- 
lants in the latter part of his life. 

His favorite beverage was coffee, of which he drank 
large quantities. On one occasion, taking breakfast at a 
tavern, he ‘ordered some, and when it was brought he 
set down the cup with an exclamation of anger and dis- 
gust. ‘* Waiter,” he cried, in his high, shrill voice, ‘if 
this is coffee, bring me tea: and if you have made a mis- 
take, and this is tea, bring me coffee !” 

The readiness of his wit was not more remarkable than 
its sharpness, and the good stories in illustration told of 
him are innumerable. 

On one occasion Mr, Randolph was passing down the 
street when he met one of his most disagreeable enemies, 
This man, who was something of a bully, immediately 
began to bluster up and occupy most of the pavement. 

‘*T never give way for a rascal,” he said. 

“T always do,” returned Randolph, with the greatest 
politeness, stepping aside. 

Randolph, although in many respects one of the most 
fortunate of men, was among the most unhappy. A vein 
of bitterness and misanthropy runs through his corre- 
spondence, and yet deep down in his heart there was ten- 
derness and sentiment. One of his strange performances 
occurred on the night before he left for Philadelphia, 
where he died. He sat down and wrote out a list of 
twenty of his principal friends, giving the history of each 
and his estimate of him. 

The dramatic scenes attending his death are well-known 
—how he bade an attendant write on a sheet of paper the 
word ‘* Remorse !” three times, and how he commaaded 
that the paper should be held before him while he gazed 
at it and repeated the word in a passionate and de- 
spairing voice several times. 

Mr. Randolph’s general character, as drawn by those 
who knew him, is not flattering. His temper was ex- 
ceedingly choleric, and in moments of anger he spared 
noone. He never forgave ; the memory of an injury or 
affront with him was eternal. Although physically weak, 
his courage was exalted ; his manner, proud and dicta- 
torial. Nevertheless, in his calm moods he was gentle 
and considerate, and would go to some trouble to do a 





kindness. But he had a contemptuous opinion of man- 
kind, and refused to contemplate any but the worst side 
of human nature. In England he was looked upon as 
something between a madman and a savage. The sorrow 
of his early disappointment may be fairly considered to 
have tinged his whole existence with bitterness. 

There is a lesson in his shadowed and wasted life, 
which is, that great abilities, such as his, must be pro- 
perly directed, otherwise, as also in Byron’s case, they 
prove a curse instead of a blessing to the possessor. Bad 
temper, as all experience proves, is one of the worst 
sources of misery, and another is the habit of self-exam- 
ination and of brooding over misfortune and disappoint- 
ment. If biography teaches anything, it is that there 
is no grief or disaster which may not, with resolution and 
philosophy, be overcome. Perfect happiness is for no 
man, but hopefulness much resembles it, and the people 
to whom the world is brightest are those who are always 
looking forward and upward. 


COLERIDGE AS A REPORTER. 


On one occasion Coleridge did a memorable piece of 
Parliamentary reporting. Pitt was to make an important 
speech on February 17th, asking for a war vote. Accord- 
ing to Coleridge, or, rather, to Gillman, writing about it 
long afterward, he had to be so many hours in the House 
waiting for the oration, that, after listening to its florid 
beginning, and hearing enough of what followed to know 
that it was ‘‘a repetition of words, and words only,” he fell 
asleep, and only woke up in time to go back to the office 
—where, a report of some sort being needed, he ‘‘ volun- 
teered a speech for Mr. Pitt, and wrote one off-hand, 
which answered the purpose exceedingly well.” Stuart 
averred, however, that he, also, was in the House at the 
time, that Coleridge did not go to sleep, and that his 
report was fairly accurate, except when he purposely 
altered the phrases, as in making Pitt call Bonaparte 
‘‘the child and nursling”’— instead of ‘‘the child and 
champion—of Jacobinism.” 


NOSES AND EARS. 

Ir large noses were thought the sign of genius, it is not 
usually the case with long ears, characteristic of the 
donkey. In China, however, we are told by a French 
missionary, they are thought indications of wisdom, and 
common people think the Emperor has very large ears. 

The itching of the ear is also ominous. This is a 
very old superstition, for Pliny says : ‘‘ When our ears do 
glow and tingle, some do talk of us im our absence.” 
Molinzeus, an ancient writer, says : ‘‘ If his ear tingle, ’tis 
a sign that others speak of him.” In ‘‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” we read (iii. 1): 


** What fire is in mine ears ?” 
Herrick alludes to the same belief: 


‘One ear tingles; some there be 
That are snarling now at me.” 


An earlier writer (1598) says : ‘‘ If their ears tingle, they 
say it is a sign they have some enemies abroad that doe 
or are about to speak evil of them.” 

Sometimes, however, it depended upon which ear tin- 
gled. An old writer says of the superstitious man : 
‘“When his right ear tingles he will be cheerful, but 
if his left, he will be sad.’’ 

The Scotch ask: ‘Right lug, left lug, which lug 
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A WELL-DRESSED TRAMP.— THE NORTHERN WAXWING 
OF ALASKA. 


lows ?” So in Hull, England, it is said that slander is 
talked about you if the left ear burns; but if the right, 
men speak well of you. In Lancashire this is reversed. 
The Dutch say that some one is praising you if the right 
ear itches; but if the left, he calls you names. In the 
latter case, bite your little finger, and the evil speaker’s 
tongue will suffer accordingly. In this country it is said 
that people talk well of you if your right ear tingles ; but 
evil, if the left. 

In popular weather lore, when the ears ring at night, 
a change of wind is at hand. Forster, an old meteor- 
ologist, says : ‘‘ Singing in the ears portends a change of 
weather.” 

The ear was, in Egypt, a hieroglyph of obedience. The 
saying, ‘‘ Walls have ears,” is very old. Chaucer says : 
‘*That fields hath eyes, and the wood hath ears.” The 
phrase, ‘‘ To set people by the ears, ” had its origin in a 
pothouse custom of stringing pots by the handles or ears, 
and clashing them togetuer in carrying them. 

It seems formerly to have been a form of endearment 
to bite one’s ear. We read in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” 


“I will bite thee by the ear for that jest.” 


A WELL-DRESSED TRAMP. 
3y W. VAN FLEET, M. D. 

Many foibles of humanity are well represented in the 
traits and habits of birds. Such commanding qualities 
as fierceness, courage and rapacity, as well as the virtues 
of love and devotion, were coupled by the ancients to 
certain Old World birds, and the applications are as 
familiar as nursery tales to all of us. The connections 
have become almost synonymical, and are universally re- 
cognized. Many other resemblances, less obvious per- 
haps, but none the less striking, exist and are well appre- 
ciated by those who gain their bird lore from the open 
book of nature. 

‘* Bohemian ”’ is a term long used to designate gypsies 
or strolling vagabonds of any kind ; the first of these un- 
desirable people to whom the name was applied having 
been supposed to come from Bohemia. We call the 
American variety of these gentry ‘ramps, and therefore 
have some precedent for associating the latter word with 
the American waxwing (Ampelis cedrorum), as ‘‘ Bohemian 





chatterer” is the familiar nickname of the corresponding 
European form (Ampelis garrulus). Not that the bird 
tramp is, by any means, as disreputable as the buman 
one. His appearance is infinitely better, and when occa- 
sion demands that he devote himself to the care of his 
young, he does so in a neat and thorough manner. Then, 
too, when he filches the substance of man, in the shape 
of his finest small fruits, he takes them boldly, and as by 
right. The utter absence of mystery in the breeding 
habits of the American waxwing, as well as its extreme 
abundance and familiarity under the names of cedar- 
bird and cherry-bird, tend to make it less remarkable 
than the European species — which, by-the-way, should 
be called northern waxwing, as it is fully as common 
in the northern parts of Continental America as it is in 
Europe. 

The wanderings of the waxwings seem to be conducted 
mainly for foraging purposes. Generally speaking, they 
are first seen in the latitude of New York about the mid- 
dle of February. At that time they swarm on mountain- 
ash and cedar trees, devouring the berries in their usual 
gluttonous fashion. Their thick feathers defy the cold, 
and their busy, social ways gain them a protection, 
should they visit towns, that is denied them later on 
when they appropriate fruits more toothsome to the 


| genus homo, In five or six weeks they leave the north, to 


| sects, and also some that are useful. 


reappear in May, when, in the absence of fruit, they be- 
come insectivorous, associating with warblers and other 
wood birds. Later, they may be seen flycatching about 
watercourses in a most expert manner, showing a quick- 
ness and dexterity that are not looked for in such a com- 
pactly built and short-winged bird. During early Spring 
they undoubtedly destroy large numbers of noxious in- 
They thrive finely 


| on insect pabulum, but nevertheless retain an inordinate 


| hankering for the more appetizing fruits. 


Scarcely have 


| the earliest cherries—the luscious maydukes—begun to 


| constantly gorge the fruit. 


flush, when a horde of waxwings, now called cherry- 
birds, besiege them. So voracious are the birds, after 
their enforced abstinence from these delicacies, that they 
scarcely leave the trees, when not disturbed, but almost 
Thousands now fall victims 
to the gun of the irate horticulturist, who occasionally 


| utilizes the slain as the foundation of a most savory 


| pie. 


Just as we resign ourselves to the loss of the entire 
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crop, in spite of gunpowder and “ scarecrows,” the wax- | 
wings, obeying the imperious call of Nature, begin to | 
pair and select their nesting-place. | 
This early desertion of the fruit trees by the large | 
flocks alone saves these little marauders from becoming | 
intolerable nuisances, and yearly reconciles us to their 
presence. They are credited with the destruction at | 
times of great numbers of canker-worms and hairy cater- | 
pillars, and thus may greatly assist in preserving the very | 
trees from which they occasionally take fruit. 
They are fond of open places, and the nest is usually | 
built in an orchard, or 
low tree in a pasture. 
Weed - stalks, roots, 
grass, leaves and grape- 
vine bark are used in 
its construction. The 
eggs number four or 
five ; they are clay-col- 
ored, with a bluish 
cast, and are marked 
with spots of black and 
purplish- brown. Two 
broods are sometimes 
reared in a season, and 
it is not uncommon to 
encounter the belated 
young, thinly feathered 
and shivering in the 
keen winds, picking a 
scanty living from the 
scarlet berries of the 
dogwood among the dy- 
ing leaves of Autumn. 
The northern wax- 
wing, on the other 
hand, is only known 
to breed on the Yukon 
River, Alaska ; though, 
as they wander in large 
flocks over the whole 
extent of British Ame- 
rica and Siberia, it is 
probable that they 
have a multitude of 
Summer resorts in that 
immense territory. The 
eggs of the northern 
waxwing are only dis- 
tinguishable from those 
of the more familiar 
species by their larger 
size, and it is said the 
nest is very similar. 
These northern wax- 
wings, or ‘‘ Bohemian 
chatterers,” roam 
through their frozen wilds, during the greater part 
of the year, in vast flocks, occasionally dashing south- 
ward. Massachusetts is, apparently, their lowest lati- 
tude in America, but in Europe they stray as far as the 
borders of Italy. Why ‘‘ chatterer ” should be connected, 
as a name, with any species of waxwing, is not at all 
evident. In large companies they, of course, make 
considerable noise, but taken as individuals they are 
unusually silent birds. The notes of waxwings are 
indescribable. One writer calls it a “‘weak and wheezy 
whistler,” another a “dreary whisper,” a ‘‘lisp,” and so 


| song” 





THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER.— BY ELIZABETH J. GARDNER, 





on. I will not add to these ineffectual attempts at 


description, but only point out that there is a great 
variety of intonation of the same essential note. When 
feeding, the common waxwing’s voice is soft and low, but 
when frightened or in flight, the tones are higher and are 
uttered with some energy. I trust the ingenious gen- 
tlemen who are now, in the current magazines, trying to 
depict the spirituelle songs of our wood birds by a se- 
quence of notes adapted to the crudities of our artificial 
musical scale, will attain success when they attempt the 
of the waxwings. The result of such efforts 
is awaited with the greatest degree of interest. 

Many individuals of 
the common or Caro- 
lina waxwing seem to 
be extremely dilatory 
in their nesting ar- 
rangements, in this 
well carrying out the 
tramp analogy. In- 
deed, it is thought by 
many ornithologists 
that the late young, so 
often noticed, are not 
from second broods at 
all, but are the progeny 
of lazy pairs, who have 
indulged their vaga- 
bond propensities 
beyond a_ reasonable 
period. For a time in 
Summer, when the an- 
nual molt is in pro- 
gress, the waxwings 
return to insect food, 
and overcome their 
usual inertia sufficient- 
ly to make vigorous 
and _ graceful sallies 
after winged insects. 
They soon return, how- 
ever, to the various 
small wild fruits, to 
name which would be 
to enumerate all the 
successful products of 
our fields and forests. 
+e Their sociability is al- 
ways strongly devel- 
oped, and in the Fall 
and Winter they gather 
in large flocks, whose 
precision of evolution, 
when on the wing, or 
alighting on the leafless 
trees, is most striking. 
Apparently indifferent 
to stress of weather, 
they wander about, possibly at times from pure caprice, 
but, as before remarked, more likely in search of sus- 
tenance. The berries of the cedars are their piéce de ré- 
sistance in Winter, but a number of the hardier fruits, 
such as wild grapes, bitter-sweet, ash and holly berries, 
serve to somewhat vary their usual resinous diet. Their 
constant presence in cedar thickets during much of the 
year has made “‘cedar-bird” the most widely known of 
their popular names; while ‘ cedrorum,” the specific 
term, is derived from the same source. Three or four ad- 
ditional species of Ampelide, or waxwings, are known. 
Singularly enough, these inhabit Japan and Centra) 
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America. They are beautifully marked with red or rose 
colors, but are nearly destitute of the wax-like appendages 
of the wings in the northern forms. The colors of the 
northern and common waxwings are about as hard to de- 
scribe intelligently as are their voices. Suflice it to say 
that the predominating tint of the upper parts is a rich 
purplish-cinnamon, shading to slate-color. A velvety- 
black line begins on the forehead, and, including the 
eye, passes to the back of the head. The under parts are 
more or less of a yellowish cast, while the tail is tipped 
with deep yellow. The long crest is elegantly pointed, 
and is a most characteristic feature of these handsome 
birds. 
are found the bright-red, horny expansions of the shafts 
that have given these birds the appellation of ‘ wax- 
wings.” The use of these appendages is unknown, as 
they are only found on about one-third of the number, 


and are apparently independent of sex, but predominate | 
| Eve). 


in the older birds. Nestlings sometimes have the wax 
tips quite well developed, but they are, as a rale, rare in 
birds of the first year. Occasionally a particularly robust 
adult will have a few of the tail-feathers tipped in the 
same manner. 

While the foregoing brief description applies quite 
well to the northern waxwing, the latter bird possesses 
several distinctive characteristics, such as white mark- 
ings on the wings, chestnut under the tail-coverts, and 
white under-surface. It is also considerably larger. 
The plumage of waxwings is remarkably smooth and 
soft, while their shape is extremely elegant. Many 
think, and with good reason, that the waxwings are the 
prettiest of our native birds. They can be easily domes- 
ticated, but are too silent and greedy to make desirable 
pets. I knew of one that became so absurdly tame that 
he would only eat from the hand of his master. 6,627. 


SOME THOUGHTS OF DE QUINCEY. 

In one of his foot-notes, De Quincey has given an ex- 
cellent definition of genius as distinguished from talent. 
“Talent,” he asserts, ‘‘is intellectual power of every 
kind, which acts and manifests itself by and through the 
will and the active forces. Genius, as the verbal origin 
implies, is that much rarer species of intellectual power 
which is derived from the genial nature—from the spirit 
of sufferiug and enjoyment, from the spirit of pleasure 
and pain, as organized more or less perfectly ; and, this 
is independent of will. It is a function of the passive 
nature.” : 

Judged by this distinction—and it would be difficult to 
find a sounder one—De Quincey must always be classed 


ri ry F wanins re .9° my . | ; 5 : 
with men of genius rather than with men of talent, for | against the goodness of the pies were made by the officers 


the spontaneity of his writings is fully as apparent as 
their power. Though he was largely indebted to the 
accession of learning and literary taste, and to the ex- 
ternal embellishments of his brilliant rhetorical fancy, 
yet his success was primarily due to his imaginative sub- 
tlety, to the inspiration that is inborn, rather than to the 
culture that can be acquired. Thus it was that though 
his life was cast in an age of mighty intellects, with some 
of whom he was himself closely associated, he preserved 
to the end his own individuality and independence, set- 
ting the stamp of his peculiar genius clearly and unmis- 
takably upon every page of his works. The only writer 
of this century, or, indeed, of any century, to whom he 
bears much affinity, is Coleridge ; and even here the simi- 
larity, though very striking as regards the general dispo- 


On the inner or secondary feathers of the wings | 


—————« 


thought and expression. A reader of De Quincey’s bio- 
graphical essay on Coleridge must be struck by the fact 
that much of what he says of Coleridge’s dreamy nature 
and dilatory habits would apply equally well to himself; 
and in both cases the use of opium brought on an aggre 
vation of the evil. 


HERRINGS AND HERRING FISHERY. 


Tue history of the herring fishery in th» Middle Ages ig 
replete with interesting illustrations of contempory cus- 
toms. Abstinence from flesh at certain seasons was then 
considered almost an article of faith, the breach of which 
was unpardonable. When Cardinal Wolsey lay dying at 
Leicester Abbey, ‘‘ after he had eaten a cullace made of 
chicken, a spoonful or two, at the last quoth he, ‘Whereof 
was the cullace made? ‘ Forsooth, sir, of a chicken.’ 
‘Why,’ quoth he, ‘it is a fasting day’ (being St. Andrew's 
‘What though it be ? quoth his confessor. ‘Ye 
be excused by reason of your sickness.’ ‘ Yea,’ quoth he, 
‘ what though, I will eat no more.’ Then was he in con- 
fession by the space of an hour.” But though abstinence 
from flesh on Wednesdays and Fridays was enjoined by 
Elizabeth for the consumption of fish and consequent en- 
couragement of seamen, none lamented the dissolution 
of the monasteries and the expulsion of their best custom- 
ers for ‘‘ Lenten stuff” more than the fish merchants, and 
a famous toast with the Yarmouth fisherman was :’ 

“Here’s to his Holiness the Pope, with his triple crown, 
With nine dollars each for each cask in the town.” 


Grants of fish were occasionally made in perpetuity: 
thus, in 1362, a grant of a last of red herring to be deliy- 
ered yearly on St. Andrew’s Day was made to the ‘‘ col- 
legians of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, that the College 
might take donors into their prayers ;’ a grant subse- 
quently commuted for a money payment of £8, which is 
still received by the Dean and Chapter. 

There is an amusing account of the celebration of 
Christmas at Norwich in 1444, when part of the herring 
was made to aid in the decoration of one of the perform- 


| ers ; for in front of the crowned King of Christmas was a 


personification of the Month of December, dressed ac- 
cording to the requirements of the season, with an effigy 
of Lent in red and white herring skins on horseback. 
Until the usage was determined by the effects of 
modern legislative enactment, the City of Norwich was 
bound to snpply the royal table with twenty-four herring 
pasties yearly, being the ancient fee farm rent of the city, 
originating in times before the foundation of Yarmouth, 
when the valley of the Yare was still an estuary, and Nor- 
wich, now some eighteen miles from the sea, was an im- 
portant fishing station. In 1629 ‘‘ divers just exceptions 


| of the royal household, who complained that new her- 


rings had not been used ; that they were not baked in 
good and strong pastry, so as to endure carriage ; that, 


| in place of five herrings to each pie, divers had but four, 


The 


and that several of the pies were much broken.” 


| sheriffs of Norwich were, in consequence, charged to take 


sition and mode of life, does not extend to the manner of There is no incident connected with the Yarmouth Fish 


order ‘‘ that the same might be amended for the future.’ 
Tusser, who farmed in Norfolk, in his ‘‘ Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry ” (1537), recommends that 
housekeepers should, during the fishing season— 
*“ When harvest is ended, take shipping or ride, 
Ling, saltfish and herring for Lent to provide. 
* x * ~ ” 
Now timely for Lent stuff the money disburse, 
The longer ye tarry, for profit the worse.” 
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Fair more curious than that recorded by Gibbon, in his 
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sixty-fourth chapter, when he tells us that in the year 
1238 the inhabitants of Sweden were prevented, by fear 
of the Tartars, from sending, as usual, their ships to the 
herring fishery on the English coast ; as there were con- 
sequently no export, forty or fifty of the fish were sold 
for a shilling: “It is whimsical enough,” he adds, 
“that the orders of Mogul Khan, who reigned on the 
borders of China, should have thus lowered the price of 
herrings in the English market.” 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, herrings 
roast or boiled, and served with onions, apples, vinegar, 
and oil, were esteemed a great delicacy; and Nashe (1558) 
in his ‘‘ Lenten Stuff” exclaims: ‘‘To think on a red 
herring, such a hot, stirring meat it is, is enough to make 
the cravenest dastard proclaim fire and sword against 
Spain.” 
them as in his day ‘“‘ mostly eaten in England for a sauce 
to quicken the appetite, and in Holland and elsewhere for 





Fuller, moralizing on red herrings, describes | 


food to satisfy hunger ;” but Cogan, in his ‘‘ Haven of | 


Health ” (1636), written, perhaps, rather for persons of 
quality, observes that ‘‘as for salt herrings well watered 
or steeped in milk, they taste not ill after they are 
broiled, yet they give none or bad nourishment, saving to 
plowmen or sailors, soldiers or laboring persons.” 


THE VENDISH SORCERER. 


Tue Vends are a Slavonic race inhabiting some districts 
of Lusatia, Germany. Although living amidst Germans, 
they still preserve their own language, as well as a con- 
siderable number of national songs and legends of their 
own, some of which are very beautiful. 

The Vendish Sorcerer, whose name was Draho, lived 
in a mountain, near the town of Teichnitz, at the time 
when the Christian religion was just beginning to take 
root in Lusatia. He was, gf course, a pagan ; and every 
scheme he could devise to hurt the defenseless Christians 
living scattered about the neighborhood, he did not fail 
remorselessly to put into action. Moreover, his great 
power he derived from a magic whistle, by means of 
which he made certain mischievous spirits subservient 
to his will. 

This Sorcerer had a disciple, who, becoming acquainted 
with the blessings of Christianity, forsook his wicked 
master, and seizing a favorable opportunity when the old 
rogue was taking a nap, possessed himself of the magic 
whistle, and flew from the mountain into the valley to his 
friends the Christians. 

Now, when the people learnt that the Sorcerer had 
been deprived of his whistle, they knew that his power 
was gone, and that they might venture to approach him 
without incurring much danger. So they went up to the 
top of the mountain, provided with all kinds of arms, and 
soon succeeded in capturing the old pagan. Having 
securely bound him, they made a large fire of wood, upon 
which they placed him, and solemnly burnt him to death. 
Meanwhile, the disciple, who had already received Holy 
Baptism, stepped forward and threw the magic whistle 
into the flame, that it might be consumed. 

Nevertheless, every year in the Spring, on the eve of 
Oculi Sunday, the old Sorcerer appears on the top of the 
mountain, and in the night blows a most frightful shriek 
upon his magic whistle. The people who go out at mid- 
night to listen for it have not long to wait before they 
hear the awful sound. For, what people are bent upon 
hearing they are sure to hear, especially if it is some- 
thing objectionable. 





ENGLISH AS ACQUIRED FROM BOOKS. 


A courte of instances of the amusing blunders for- 
eigners may make in speaking English were given me 
the other day, and I have every reason both to believe 
them genuine and that they have not before been printed. 
A lady who had learned English in a school in Europe, 
where she was accounted remarkably proficient in our lan- 
guage, came to this country to take charge of an establish- 
ment. Brought face to face with the practical require 
ments of everyday life, her English proved less compre- 
hensive and accurate than might have been wished, and 
the evidences that her vocabulary had been painfully 
collected from the dictionary rather than from living 
speech gave a good deal of amusement to those around 
her. On one occasion she wished to direct a servant to 
kill a chicken, and after plucking it, to bring her the 
feathers. The form which her directions took was: 
**Die me that beast and bring me his vestment.’” Per- 
plexing as the servant must have found this order, his 
astonishment can scarcely have been equal to that of a 
carpenter to whom was addressed a still more amusing 
blunder by this lady. She had an interview with him in 
reference to some alterations she thought of undertaking 
in her dwelling, but found the estimates he made so 
large that she determined not to have the work under- 
taken. In a short time, however, she found herself so 
incommoded by the state of the house that she decided 
that it would be necessary to have the alterations made, 
even at the figure named by the carpenter. She accord- 
ingly sent for him, and once more carefully explained 
what she wished to have done. ‘To her surprise the man 
promptly named a price for the work which was con- 
siderably in advance of his previous estimate, and his 
feelings may be imagined when, in her consternation, her 
peculiar English betrayed her into saying: ‘‘ Why, sir, 
you are dearer to me than when we were first engaged.” 
If the carpenter appreciated a joke he should have scaled 
down his figures. 





THE MODE ASBEIN, 


A MODERN French writer on Arabic music, as it is prac 
ticed in Algiers and Tunis, mentions among the various 
Modes used at the present day a peculiarly impressive one 
called Asbein, which the Mohammedans believe to have 
been especially appropriated -by Satan for the purpose of 
tempting man. They have a long story respecting its 
origin and demoniac effects. This Frenchman had the grat- 
ification of hearing a piece or two played in this Mode by 
a musician, who had the reputation of being one of the 
best performers in Tunis, and who used to entertain the 
frequenters of a certain coffee-house ina suburb. To this 
place the Frenchman repaired, and there induced the 
musician to play in the Mode Asbein. To surmise from 
his description of the performance, there must have been 
something really frightful in the degree of ecstasy which 
the player exhibited. But there is something funny in 
the Frenchman’s mode of reasoning, which deserves to 
be noticed, because it shows how opinions like the above 
are sometimes adopted readily enough even by professed 
skeptics. The Frenchman was a skeptic, and had made 
up his mind, before he proceeded to examine the matter, 
that the impression of the Arabs respecting the Mode 
Asbein was due entirely to their religious enthusiasm. 
They are of course, Mohammedans. Now, after the per- 
formance, the Frenchman accidentally learnt that the 
musician was a Jew. Then he no longer doubted the de- 
moniac power of the Mode Asbein. 


THE WOODLAND GRAVE. 


























THE WOODLAND GRAVE. 
By A. M. Carapoc,. 


No SACRED monumental urn, 
Nor yaunted funereal praise, 
Here lures the passer-by to turn 
With mute and reverential gaze. 


No cypress throws quaint shadows here 
Upon some sculptured marble tomb, 

Where rests some one to memory dear, 
Amidst the churchyard’s solemn gloom. 


But in some unfrequented glade, 
Where fragrant flowers bloom and die, 
And where, beneath the wood’s deep shade. 
In wild profusion ferns lie; 


Where bluebells, with the golden furze, 
The wild-rose and the daffodil, 

With ivy, moss and countless burrs, 
Lie scattered o’er the verdant hill; 


seside some cool, sequestered stream, 
Shaded from the stormy weather, 

Where the sun's last lingering gleam 
Fades upon the mountain heather— 


There, where the moss is soft and green, 
With meadow-sweet and cowslips too, 

And fairest snowdrops may be seen 
Weeping in the morning dew; 


And where the skylark’s evening song 
Comes floating on the perfumed breeze, 
And woodland music, all day long, 
Lingers in the murmuring trees— 


Just there, beneath that laurel’s shade, 
Where moss and ivy deck the ground, 
The truest, kindest friend is laid 
My noble, faithful, ‘trusty hound. 
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A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
By CHARLES R. HARKER. 
Cuarter I, 

Rippiine Faris was a small village 
with few expectations and one rather 
large fat man. Other men were there, 
too, but collectively counted naught 
when compared with Hamilton Pipkee. 











In fact, as he said complacently to him- Pm as _ 

self, walking down the street bordered — 

with budding elms, this fine Spring BESIDE HER WAS SEATED THE FIGURE OF A MAN, ONE ARM THROWN 
i OVER THE BEWITCHING SHOULDERS OF THE TYPEWRITER.” ... . 

——) the town was too small for ‘‘ DRAWING FORTH A TIN BOX FULL OF BANK-NOTES, HE STUFFED 

him. He had outgrown it as he had THE MONEY INTO HIS POCKETS.” 
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all of his old clothes. It was high time he cast it off. 
Fifty years old, a widower in good health, owner of the 
brick factory, mainstay of the village, with a son grown 
up to manage the business, why should not he himself 
gratify his ambition to the full ? perhaps go into poli- 
tics ? rise out of Rippling Falls to a seat in the Legis- 


lature ? from there to the Governor’s chair—who knows ? | 


It was with a dignified, executive air, his polished 
boots squeaking his coming, that Mr. Pipkee arrived at 
his unpretentious counting-room in front of the brick 
factory at the end of the street. Bunn, the bookkeeper, 








Hammond, now in France, all the property is to be con- 
verted into cash for her benefit at once. Know what that 
means to us just at this time ?” 

‘Ruin, wreck, all that’s bad, I suppose,” returned 
Walter ; ‘‘ but surely Verrold is a man of business, and the 
heiress won't injure herself by pushing us to the wall, 

**Yah !” broke in Mr. Pipkee, with almost a snarl, 
** Verrold is a machine, remorseless | Would enjoy crush- 
ing me if it was part of his business to do it. As for the 


| girl—huh! she is more eccentric than her father ever 


was working diligently, his bald head, as usual, bent | 
| bably some bogus French count wants her money, and 


low over his desk. The office-boy’s face was cleaner than 
any one acquainted with the youth had a right to expect, 
and he had faithfully swept and dusted the place. So 
far so good. Mr. Pipkee himself began work early and 
left it late. He set the example, and only asked that 
others follow it. But his only son had a way of going in 
an opposite direction, which was at times slightly annoy- 
ing. Mr. Pipkee was therefore pleased to discover his 
generally negligent heir thus early looking over the 
morning’s mail, which lay on a green - topped table in 
the centre of the room. 

**T didn’t expect to see you, Walter, much before 
noon, as usual,’”’ observed the village autocrat, as he let 
his lofty air-castles tumble and vanish after the final 
manner of such edifices ; ‘* but I’m glad you’re punctual. 
Keep it up, for I’ve about made up my mind to resign 
here soon, in your favor. If the typewriter comes, you 
will be able to handle the business with half the work 
I've put into it.” 

Mr. Pipkee removed his hat and stood beside his son, 
Both were of medium height, strongly built, with smooth, 
red - and - white, good-natured faces, inclined to fullness 
under the chin—both what we democrats call ‘‘ gentle- 
men,” though of blue blood and exclusive aristocracy 
there could be found none in hard-working Rippling 
Falls. 

But the father’s blue eyes showed a steely tint lacking 
in the son's; his form was more aldermanic, and his voice 
harsher. Still, taking him all in all, Mr. Pipkee was the 
most popular specimen of a ‘‘self- made man” in the 
county. 

* Resign in my favor, eh ?” 
ready smile. ‘All right, so far as I’m concerned, and 
thank you; but Hammond & Co. may object.” 

He handed a large blue envelope to his father. 

A sudden shadow fell across Mr. Pipkee’s fair face. 

“From Hammond & Co.?” he said, shortly, tearing 
open the envelope and sitting down to read, with the 
shadow deepening into a scowl A dead silence en- 
sued, broken only by the scratch of Bookkeeper Bunn’s 
pen. The office-boy sat down softly by the door, intently 
gazing at his finger- nails and Mr. Pipkee, which, being 
cross-eyed, he could conveniently do. Walter stood 
silently looking at his father, who read and 
scowled, re-read and scowled again. At length, with an 


answered Walter, with his 


down 


was, they say, and, like him, full of crazy notions. Pro- 
wants it in the form of hard cash. Hammond was the 
best friend I ever had. If he had lived six months longer 
—yes, three months — but to die now, just when that 
mining business tangles us! Heavens! and I thought of 
letting you take the helm !” 

‘** And is there no possible way out ?” demanded Walter. 

The ugly perplexity melted from Mr. Pipkee’s face, the 
dimple reappeared in his chin. He smoothed the letter 
carefully and folded it twice before replying. Then he 
said, firmly : 

‘**Yes, there is one easy way out, Walt. You know very 
well what it is.” 

‘*The Landerberg money ?’ 

‘Precisely; it may be got for the asking. You can 
take it or not. If you take it, you can live as you always 
have—in comfort. You can save me from the pinch of 
poverty at my time of life. You can do more in a day 
than you’ve ever done since you were born !” 

Mr. Pipkee paused, well aware that if he went on he 
should grow furiously indignant at the idea of his son 


’ 


| hesitating in such a crisis. 





angry exclamation, as near an oath as the mill-owner | 


ever indulged in, he twisted the letter round his fat 
ingers, kicked his chair to one side, and with a jerk o 
fingers, kicked his chair t le, and with a jerk of 
his thumb to Walter, walked quickly into a rear room, 


occasionally used as a private office. His son was with 


him at once, and closing the door, said, anxiously: 

** Well, what is it ?” 

Mr. Pipkee stared at him blankly. 

*‘Old Hammond is dead,” he replied, coldly. ‘‘ Dead, 
mind you, not sick this time, but done for; and ’— witha 
queer little laugh —‘‘so, I’m afraid, are we. Verrold is to 
settle the estate, and, by order of the heiress, Miss Ethel 


sut his son did hesitate ; in fact, seemed aggravatingly 
obstinate. 

**Tt isn’t the Landerberg money I object to at all. 
Miss Landerberg !” 

And, with a frown, he thrust his hands in his pockets, 
and turned to a window overlooking the mill-yard. 

‘* Well,” argued Mr. Pipkee, hotly, ‘‘what have you 
against her? A man always ought to know more than 
his wife, anyway. But, great Scott ! I can’t talk about it. 
If you can’t do it for yourself, do it for me! Haven't I 
done much for you ? Did I ever grumble at your spend- 
ing money it cost me years of hard work to get? Last 
Summer, when you spent three months in Europe and 
called for so much, did I refuse to pay ? Did——” 

Wheeling sharply from the window, Wa'ter interrupted 
his father—harshly, for him : 

**Don’t put it that way, if you please. It’s not a busi- 
ness transaction. Why, though, do you confine it to me ? 
There’s Mrs. Landerberg—she is said to be richer than 
her daughter. Why don’t you save us both from ruin ?” 

Mr. Pipkee’s face turned a deeper crimson. 

‘ Walt,” he faltered, ‘‘ this is no time for secrets. I’ve 
done my best; been rejected by Mrs. Landerberg, re- 
cently. Not that I dreamed of this situation —oh, no! 
but I’ve ambition, you know, and long ago bid good-by 
to sentimental nonsense ; and—well, I failed, that’s all. 
You wouldn't with Clara, and you know it. As she her- 
self has said, you are irresistibie.” 

** Don’t let’s talk about that any more——” began Wal- 
ter, and was checked by the sudden appearance of the 
office-boy’s head at the door. 

** Lady to see you, sir,” mumbled the boy, addressing 
the carpet, and then, throwing open the door, he ad- 
mitted a visitor, at sight of whom both Mr. Pipkee and 
his son were stricken speechless, 


It’s 
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Really beautiful women are seldom seen, outsie of 
novels, but the young lady, advancing rather timidly 
into the dingy office, was the loveliest vision, though 
clothed soberly in black, that Mr. Pipkee in all his 
mortal life had ever seen, He, a natural admirer of 
feminine beauty, stared almost rudely at the clear-cut 
face—a perfect brunette, slightly flushed with embarrass- 
ment ; the luminous eyes, the graceful figure—no goddess 
of old was ever more entrancing. 

Mr. Pipkee, in homage, bowed low. 

“T am Miss Perry,” came with a perceptible falter 
from the red lips. 

‘*Miss Perry ? 
senior, vacantly. 

‘Probably in reply to the letter — you know, father, 
the advertisement ?” observed Walter, with an extremely 
gracious smile. 

“The typewriter ?”—‘‘ The typewriter,” said the lady 
and Mr. Pipkee together. 

** Yes, yes, I'd forgotten,” continued the mill-owner, 
coming quickly back to business ; ‘‘ but though I did 
think of, er — Well, since writing you I’ve changed my 
mind, Sorry, but for the present—Let’s see, though ”—a 
sudden thought striking him. ‘‘ We may need you, after 
all. Please sit down for a few moments in the front 
office, and T’ll see,” 

It is unnecessary to describe the fifteen minutes’ con- 
ference of father and son which followed. It was de- 
cided that, for the present, at least, Miss Perry should 
with her typewriter assist the senior Pipkee in the office, 
while the junior was to proceed at once to the distant 
mines and endeavor to woo back some of the money the 
need of which just then made the sudden death of the 
silent partner, Hammond, a business calamity. 

The arrangement was not altogether to Walter’s liking, 
as he much preferred the plan now by the new turn of 
affairs ruined, but which had marked out an active 
business career for him and a political one for his 
father. All that, of course, must now be given up, and 
as much saved from the premised wreck as possible. 

The really momentous events in a many-volumed his- 
tory occupy but a few pages, yet no reader would be 
satisfied with such a skeleton. From cause to effect is 
oftentimes both an interesting and instructive mental 
journey, Therefore, after so much of prologue, we arrive 
at the beginning of Mr. Pipkee’s danger. 


Ah, Miss Perry !” echoed Pipkee, 


’ 





Cuaprer IL 

Iv was a bleak, gloomy afternoon, such as Rippling 
Falls, being near the cold Atlantic coast, sometimes saw 
late in springtime. Midwinter weather is scarcely more 
disagreeable. The chill shadow of an approaching north- 
east storm hovered over the village, and the moaning 
wind hurried through the deserted streets as if fleeing 
from the wrath. 

For a month past, Mr. Pipkee’s son had been absent in 
the West, and the click of Miss Perry’s typewriter had 
become a familiar sound in the mill-office. With remark- 
able energy Mr. Pipkee devoted himself to business as he 
never had before since Bunn could remember, and fre- 
quently the aged bookkeeper shook his bald head in 
silent protest as he left the office at night, while Pipkee 
and his handsome assistant remained at work. Certainly 
there had been lately an unusual amount of clerical work 
that had to be done, but, as for Bunn, he didn’t like the 
looks of things. He told his wife so, and she, being 


naturally eommunieative and sociable, told her neighbor 





and so over the village spread the delicious story that old 
Pipkee was in the toils of an adventuress, who had in- 
stalled herself, disguised as a typewriter, in his very 
office. 

Fortunately, the rumors never reached the pretty ears 
of Miss Perry. She led a very quiet life indeed, work- 
ing industriously, and, as is often the case with those 
much talked about, absorbed in the occupation of mind- 
ing her own business. To-day, however, she had been 
absent from the office, and late in the afternoon Mr. Pip- 
kee, who had missed her fearfully—so much so that he 
had done little else but gaze moodily out of the window 
since morning—called at the humble cottage where she 
boarded to learn if she had been ill. We may as well 
confess, frankly, what he himself would not, that Hamil- 
ton Pipkee, Esq., was in a bad way. He was deeply, 
blindly and hopelessly in love with the handsome type- 
writer. To be sure, he was fifty, and all that, but facts 
are facts, are they not? She charmed him, fascinated 
him, held him captive with apparently no effort at all. 
Often in the office, while pretending to be wholly lost in 
business, he really paid attention to nothing but the fair 
face bending over the table near him. He began to 
loathe beefsteak, roast mutton, and other plain but nour- 
ishing substances, while he lived on the glances of her 
glorious eyes, and fed upon her bewildering smiles, 

Never before had mere business, dry, prosaic money- 
getting, seemed so stale and flat. He even lost interest 
in the approaching crisis in his financial affairs. Though 
feverishly intent, to all outward appearance, on pushing 
the products of his mill into new markets, though work- 
ing early and late, he really cared nothing for it all. 
His infatuation was, in truth, worse than Bunn had 
thought—it was almost past cure. This dull afternoon 
seemed to crawl unwillingly away, hour after hour, be- 
fore it came time for him to make believe he had busi- 
ness up-town, to learn the cause of her absence. 

Coming indoors from the raw atmosphere and gloom 
without, he was overwhelmed at sight of her. Alone in 
the little sitting-room, basking in the cheerful glow of a 
grate-fire, clad as usual in black, but with a great ruby 
burning and glowing at her queenly throat, and a dia- 
mond or two flashing from her beautiful hair, she made 
a radiant picture that would have stirred the blood of 
many a less susceptible man than Mr. Pipkee. Bunn, 
the bookkeeper, might have thought that the gems were 
far too valuable for an honest working-girl to wear. They 
better suited a daring adventuress ; but Mr. Pipkee saw 
her, and her only. Had she expected him, and deliber- 
ately prepared to dazzle him with her dangerous beauty? 
But Mr. Pipkee never gave that a thought ; he was alone 
with her—that was enough. . 

**T am afraid I gave you a wrong impression in my 
note this morning,” she began, with a smile that made 
him shiver. ‘‘The fact is, I wanted a little holiday all to 
myself, and I ventured to take it like a schoolgirl, on the 
plea of sickness” — she laughed a tinkling little bell-note, 
peculiar, yet sweet as rippling waters, 

Mr. Pipkee could not laugh, not he —all sound stuck 
fast in his fat throat. He twirled his hat nervously, and 
an embarrassing silence ensued. 

At length he managed to say, gravely: ; 

“I’m glad you’ve not overworked yourself. I thought 
perhaps you might really be sick.” 

‘Oh, no,” she returned, gayly; ‘‘I’ve enjoyed the 
work ; it’s not been hard, and you’ve been very kind to 
me, Indeed, in this lonesome place, but for you-——” 
and she stopped in confusion, blushing faintly. 





about it. 


The office-boy eontributed his mite of gossip, 





Mr. Pipkee gripped his hat rather fiercely, and then 
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he Jet it fall from jhis moist fingers. 





It rolled nearly to her chair. Simul- 
taneously he dived blindly forward 
after it, and she bent to pick it up. 
For a brief instant her warm breath 
swept his cheek, a stray tress of the 
beautiful hair brushed his forehead. 
Then they both sat up, he red and 
dizzy ; she smiling, with dimpling 
cheek and white teeth. 

‘“When do you expect your son 
back from the West ?” she asked, de- 
murely, 

*‘Soon, very soon; in fact, any 
time now,” he replied, solemnly. 

** And when he comes I suppose my 
occupation will be gone ?” 

‘No, no!” broke forth Mr. Pipkee, 
sweeping all restraint aside and then 
starting passionately to his feet. ‘‘I 
cannot——”’ 

And just then, in the very nick of 
time, the landlady, who knew the 
mill-owner well, and possibly enjoyed 
the tableau her entrance created, annoUDCced that tea was 
ready. Would not Mr. Pipkee stop to supper and spend 
the evening? No? Well, it did look like a storm. Dread- 
fully cold for the time of year, wasn’t it ?—and so on, 
till, gritting his teeth savagely, he left the house. 











Cuapter III. 


Sprrs of rain that was almost snow blew against Mr. 
Pipkee’s heated face as he hurried down the street, ap- 
parently bent on some important business, but really 
heedless of where he was going. Through the village 
and out upon the country road he went, unmindful of 
the weather. He was angry with himself. Why had he 
lately acted like a silly saphead ?—he, a man of middle 
age and counted cautious and shrewd! Was it likely, 
was it possible, that she cared anything at all for him ex- 
cepting {the wealth she ‘supposed he possessed ? Then 
the sweet dark eyes, the dewy red lips, the radiant face 
of the siren, rose before him. Was she not, after all, of 
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vastly more account than business, wealth, position, 
anything, everything ? And he walked faster than ever. 

At dusk, as the lights began to stream out from the 
houses scattered along the wet highway, he turned and 
trudged back to Rippling Falls, splashing straight on 
through the puddles in his path, but with the anger 
gone from his blue eyes. He had decided to attend to 
business hereafter and leave love-making to younger 
men. The mill was silent and deserted as he came up to 
his office-door. The operatives had gone home at six 
o’clock, and so had Bunn, the bookkeeper, leaving the 
office-boy to wait for Mr. Pipkee’s return. 

As the mill- owner walked briskly into the familiar 
room, the urchin asleep in one corner broke out of his 
dream so quickly, with a cry so quéer, that Mr. Pipkee 
laughed and said, good-naturedly: 

‘‘Young man, go home, get your supper, and go to 
bed.” 

With a grin the boy reached the door, then said : 

‘*A gentleman is to call at seven to see you, sir.” 

‘* What ?” said Mr. Pipkee, sharply; ‘‘at seven ? That’s 
no time for business. Who is he ?” 

‘*A Mr. Verrold, sir; been here three times ’s afternoon 
t'see you. I told him you'd be here ’s evening to work, 
*n’ he said he’d call.” 

‘Very well ;” and the boy vanished, while the ugly 
look came slowly back again to Mr. Pipkee’s face. ‘I 
don’t feel like standing much of Verrold «just now,” he 
muttered. ‘‘It’s well I can be prepared for him.” 

Ten minutes later the door opened noiselessly, and 
there glided into the office a thin, wiry, sharp - eyed, 
black - bearded man. He proceeded to startle Mr. Pip- 
kee, unaware of his presence, with a gruff salutation, 
and wiping his wet brow, he drew a chair up to the 
heater, threw back his light overcoat, crossed his legs 
comfortably, and then, surveying his glistening rubbers, 
said, hoarsely: 

‘I’ve been here three times before to-day, to see you, 
Pipkee, in this beastly weather ; and now I’ve found you, 
you don’t even ask me to sit down.” 

“You did so before I could speak, Mr. Verrold,” an- 
swered the other, coldly. 

‘‘ Ah,” said the visitor, with a chuckle, “it’s my way— 
do the unexpected ; always around when you're not look- 
ing for me, hey? Surprised you, hey ?” 
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‘* Somewhat, though I’m glad you did, as you seem to 
enjoy it.” 

** Wrong ; I don’t enjoy it,” put in Verrold, decidedly. 
“It’s business, this trip. Nothing to me—see? As the 
executor of John Hammond's will, I act, that’s all. I’m 
obliged to be severe with you. Hammond was your 
friend, my friend, everybody's friend—a very eccentric 
man. His daughter equals har father, but never heard of 
you. She’s gone off to Europe to live for good. Cash is 
all she wants from this country—see? I suffer, you suf- 
fer. She is eccentric. John Hammond was eccentric, 
also. Iam not. I és 

‘* Bosh !” interrupted Pipkee, the color surging to his 
face angrily. ‘‘ Don’t mention John Hammond’s name 
in connection with yours. It’s time for this office to be 
closed. What is your business with me, Mr. Verrold ?” 

“To see if you propose to keep it closed,” said Ver- 
rold, calmly, rising to his feet. 

“*T don’t see what I’ve got to say about it. If you act 
as you say you must, it will stay closed fast enough. I 
ean do nothing. Of course, the heiress will follow your 
advice. The mill is about all I’ve got. You can take 
that whenever you choose.” 

And Mr. Pipkee buttoned his damp coat about his 
portly form. 

Verrold eyed him keenly. 

** Desperate, hey ?” he said. ‘* Well, perhaps you had 
better lock up to-night for good, if you take it that 
way.” 

With not another word, Mr. Pipkee shut off the gas 
and they left the office. At the first corner Pipkee 
turned abruptly, and bade his companion ‘‘ Good-night.” 
Freed from Verrold, he drew a long breath and faced the 
now raging storm. Half running, in his eagerness, and 
making a wide détour, in fifteen minutes he stole across 
the open space in front of the factory, nervously un- 
locked the office-door, secured it behind him so that no 
more Verrolds could intrude, groped his way into the 
room, and, wet and breathless, sank into a cha‘r. Here 
he sat alone with his chaotic thoughts for some time, 
staring blankly into the darkness and listening dully to 
the dash of rain upon the windows. 

Just why he had returned to the office was not clear at 
first, but gradually a sullen, reckless purpose took defi- 
nite shape in his mind. 

Half an hour afterward, the rain, still pouring in tor- 
rents, was blown wildly against a thin, muffled figure, 
standing close behind one of the white wooden pillars of 
the little porch, and never more than if itself carved 
from wood seeming to mind the fury of the storm. In- 
side the office a gas-jet glimmered bluely, throwing a 
ghostly light over Hamilton Pipkee, down on his knees 
in front of the safe, pulling out and hastily examining its 
contents. 

“*T won’t go out a beggar,” he muttered. ‘* The heiress 
in France don’t need it so much as I do. 
way of escape.” 

Drawing forth a tin box full of bank-notes, intended 
for the monthly payment of the employés on the mor- 
row, he stuffed the money into his pockets. A bag of 
silver and a roll of gold cvuin went the same way. In the 
midst of his plundering, Mr. Pipkee could not help smil- 
ing grimly at the thought of methodical Bunn’s dismay 
when the rifled safe met his view in the morning. 

Many a time, after a good dinner, when enjoying his 





It’s my only 


cigar, had comfortable Hamilton Pipkee read in the daily | 


papers of men reckless enough to do just what he was 
then doing, and fleeing from the consequences as he in- 


tended to flee. What dangerous thieves these respectable | writer. 








safe-robbers were now becoming! Why, they were much 
more threatening to society than regular burglars. The 
law was not half severe enough with these absconding 
rascals. Thus he had spoken from prosperity’s heights ; 
and now, was ita nightmare dream that he, the dignified, 
well-to-do manufacturer of Rippling Falls—the irre. 
proachable quasi candidate for Governor—was he about 
to join the army of embezzlers, defaulters, bribe-takers 
and so forth, in Canada ? 

More than once he was seized with a sudden deter- 
mination to put it all back, go home, drink some hot tea 
and then go to bed. Let the worst come, it could not 
be worse than this. Then, fiercely, he would drive his 
good angel from him, and shivering in his wet clothes, 
resume his task. It was soon finished. Staggering to 
his feet loaded with booty, his eyes caught the gleam of 
the fair Miss Perry’s little typewriter on the table. With 
& savage imprecation he caught up the machine and 
hurled it into one corner of the room. Then he noticed 
the large revolver belonging to Bunn, which always lay 
loaded on the cautious bookkeeper’s desk. He rammed 
the weapon into a pocket already half full of money. 
Why he did it he knew not, but it seemed rightly to be- 
long to such a desperate character as he had now be- 
come. 

Making his way to the door with a gasp as the furious 
wind rushed at him, he ran off into the wild night, never 
noticing the form which hastily followed him, sometimes 
close at his heels, again slinking back, but never far be- 
hind him in his flight. 


Cuarter IY. 

At 9:30 p.m. the train for the North was due at Rip, 
pling Falls Station, and at about eight o’clock a thick- 
set man, with his hat pulled over his face, his coat-collar 
turned up to his ears, and his entire apparel dripping 
wet, bought a ticket for Montreal. He walked with 
stooping shoulders and shambling gait, a rather disre- 
putable-looking individual, splashed with mud, and leav- 
ing a wet trail behind him as he entered the waiting- 
room. If the station-agent had been told that this par- 
ticular purchaser of a ticket was Mr. Pipkee, he would 
have laughed incredulously. Mr. Pipkee out in such a 
plight on such a night? Nonsense! Yet the mill-owner 
it was, but he did not tarry long at the station. A cer- 
tain little cottage was but a step away, and, though 
cursing his folly, Mr. Pipkee sought it once again. He 
did not mind the rain, nor the wind, nor the dark- 
ness—the wilder the night the better for him. He would 
have rejoiced at chaos come again, welcomed an earth- 
quake or any other awful convulsion of nature. 

As if drawn by a magnet, Mr. Pipkee through the 
pitchy darkness found the house. For all the sign of 
life about the front of the place it might have been mid- 
night. But there was a side entrance looking out upon a 
little garden - patch, and across the latter shone a thin 
yellow gleam of light from a window. He opened tho 
gate of the low picket fence and slunk inside the inclos- 
ure. The curtain of the window was pulled partly down, 
but the room and its inmates were instantly revealed to 
him. He dashed one fat hand across his wet, half-blinded 
eyes, and looked again, It was all too distinct, the pic- 
ture before him! There, in the cozy sitting-room, by the 


glowing grate, was Miss Perry, the profile of her beauti- 
ful face turned toward him. 

Very close beside her was seated the figure of a man, 
his back to the tell-tale window, and one arm thrown 
over the graceful shoulders of the bewitching type- 
Evidently it was a pair of lovers talking soft 
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nonsense before the fire, all snug and secure within while 
the storm raged without. Little dreamed they of the 
jealous, maddened eyes glaring at them in the darkness. 
Mr. Pipkee had come with a faint hope of getting one 
parting glimpse of the siren who had wrought such 
havoc with his feelings that he had even harbored the 
wild idea of asking her to jojn him in his flight! It 
was a fitting climax to the blackest day of his life. With 
a bitter imprecation, such as he had uttered when he 
flung the writing-machine from him an hour ago, he 
turned away, for the first time feeling the wet and cold 
of the miserable night. As he reeled in the blast like 
a drunken man, Miss Perry faced squarely toward the 
window, seeming to bid him, with a mocking smile, 
“Good-night.” He groaned feebly, and then was startled 
by a stifled exclamation at his elbow. 

Lunging forward, instinctively, and clutching at the 
air, his hand encountered a man’s arm, and instantly 
his own arms were pinioned to his side. 

‘““Who are you ?” cried out Mr. Pipkee, wildly. 

‘* Hush !” commanded a familiar voice, hoarsely. ‘‘ It’s 
only Verrold. I won’t hurt you, but come out of this. 
I want to talk to you.” 

And he pushed Mr. Pipkee toward the sidewalk. 

‘*But I don’t want to talk to you,” remonstrated Pip- 
kee, struggling weakly as he began to realize the situa- 
tion. ‘‘ Let go of me, sir.” 

“Wait a bit—don’t get excited. Who is that young 
lady in there in the house, hey ?” 

“‘None of your business !” exclaimed Mr. Pipkee, his 
wrath rising. 

“But it is, you foul !” gasped Verrold, trying to hold 
his prisoner, and both going violently against the fence. 
“Tt’s John Hammond’s daughter in there, or I’m dream- 
ing! How did she ve 

But here the struggle began in earnest. Verrold could 
gasp, but not speak. He was wiry and powerful, but Mr. 
Pipkee was no child, and he was fighting like a madman. 
which, in truth, he for the time being really was. 

Out of the gate, upon the muddy sidewalk, the two 
men writhed and fought. Meanwhile, the wind and the 
rain ran riot about them. More than once they rolled 
over in the mud, and banged against the fence till each 
was a bundle of soaked and soiled and bloody clothing. 
In grabbing once at Verrold, Mr. Pipkee’s hand, by 
chance, hit the big revolver, which in his pocket he had 
forgotten all about. Instantly he pulled it forth. Two 
sharp reports sounded out above the shrieking wind, 
then a third, and then the pistol was wrenched from his 
shaking hand, and with a savage blow Verrold knocked 
him senseless in the mud. The battle was over. 








CuHapTer VY. 


Wuew the 9:30 train rolled out of the Rippling Falls 
Station it did not carry Mr. Pipkee. That gentleman, 
wrapped in a pair of blankets, his head swathed in a wet 
towel, was with difficulty coming to himself on a lounge 
in the little cottage. In front of the fire, cleaned of mud, 
but otherwise in appearance a wreck of his former self, 
stood Verrold, saying, coolly, as he stroked his tangled 
beard : 

“Yes, you see, I'd no idea it was Pipkee ; but right be- 
fore me I saw the men run forward and strike at him. 
Then came the pistol-reports. I rushed in, was kicked 
and knocked about, but I got him away from them, and 
they skipped just as you came to the door—see? It was a 
bad one for us both, but Pipkee can thank his stars 
he escaped as he did—eh, old man ?” 





The old man thus addressed stared about him in a 
dazed way with one eye, the other one being closed for 
repairs, and rapidly going into deep mourning. What 
had happened he could not for the life of him tell—possi- 
bly a railway accident, or a stroke of lightning, but 
surely it was over now. He was awake, and that was 
Verrold, and that Miss Perry, and, stars in heaven! 
Walt, his son, was standing beside her and looking anx- 
iously at him! 

‘You have been attacked by robbers in the street, 
father,” said Walter, loudly, as to a deaf man. ‘Mr. 
Verrold rescued you. I got back late this afternoon ; 
weather so nasty, I didn’t go to the office. It’s all right 
—you will soon understand.” 

But Mr. Pipkee only looked more mystified than ever. 

‘*It’s another case of fact beating fiction,” put in Ver- 
rold. ‘This young lady is John Hammond’s daughter. 
Everybody thought she was in France. No; she had a 
crazy idea that she ought to try and be independent, 
earn her own living for a time, and all that rot—see, 
Pipkee ? It was simply chance that brought her to your 
office to work for you.” 

Mr. Pipkee held up his aching head with an effort, and 
glanced significantly at his son. 

‘*T only knew her as Miss Perry,” said Walter, in re- 
ply to the look. ‘‘ I’ve known her nearly a year as Miss 
Perry. Of course I knew who it was that we engaged 
as a typewriter—we corresponded regularly. Until this 
evening I did not know that Miss Perry was not Miss 
Perry.” 

‘** But,” smiled the latter, ‘I’m not so guilty as I seem. 
Ethel Perry Hammond is my real name, and for nearly a 
year before my father’s death I passed, with his consent, 
as Miss Perry. In fact, it was he who first suggested 
that I go out into the world to earn my own living for a 
while, that I might be able to do it in case of necessity. 
Of course I did not think it best to let Mr. Verrold and 
others know of my whereabouts.” 

‘*No, it’s well you didn’t,” said Verrold, curtly. I 
can’t keep secrets for a cent; but I move that ‘none of 
us ever mention again the events of this evening—hey, 
Pipkee ?” with a meaning glance. 

‘Certainly !” exclaimed Pipkee, with feeble eagerness. 
‘*Let us go home and keep quiet about all of this.” 

‘But the highwaymen !” objected Miss Perry Ham- 
mond, ‘‘ We must try to catch them. It was a murder- 
ous assault.” . 

‘*Oh, just leave that to me. I'll start the police after 
the villains.” 

And Verrold grinned aside to Pipkee. The latter 
smiled a ghastly smile, but said never a word. 

In spite of his battered head and a fearful cold therein, 
Mr. Pipkee arrived at his office the next morning at a 
very early hour. Long before Bunn came upon the 
scene the rifled safe again contained the coin and bank- 
notes. The bold attempt at highway robbery startled 
Rippling Falls. It was the talk of the town for a month. 
The village paper was full of it. Pipkee became an ob- 
ject of popular sympathy and admiration, while Verrold 
figured as a mysterious hero who, at the risk of his life, 
had rescued the mill-owner. The town authorities 
promptly offered a reward for the apprehension of the 
ruffians’; but, strange to say, no trace of them was ever 
discovered. 

It all happened very recently, and though trying his 
best to forget it, still very few days pass that Mr. Pipkee 
does not recall, with a shudder, that stormy night’s 
miserable ‘danger, and devoutly thankful is he for his 
narrow escape. 
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THE AMERICAN COLUMN (1). 


QUEER CORNERS AT 
CAPITAL. 
r By W. A. Crorrvut. 


Wasurncton, though not the oldest city in the coun- 
try, is its historic centre. Having little tributary agri- 
culture, less manufactures and still less commerce, its 
political character is far moze conspicuous than it could 
be in any busy mart. Nobody can be present there a 
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THE AMERICAN COLUMN (2). 
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day without being conscious that the city was created as 
a dormitory and restaurant for the Government officers, 
and that it has acquired scarcely any other utility or 
function. Yet this artificial life—this emergency exist- 
ence—rather increases than diminishes the interest of 
the place to tourists, as it tends to concentrate and make 
prominent all of its dramatic features. 

There are probably more carriages and pleasure vehi- 
cles to the population than in any other in the world, and 
correspondingly fewer drays, and trucks of transporta- 
tion and drudgery. Indeed, the one hundred miles of 
asphaltum pavement, giving more smooth driveway than 
all other American cities, tend constantly to multiply 
luxurious vehicles of almost every sort. There are 
nearly one hundred historic houses in Washington that 
have been occupied in life or death by the most eminent 
men the country has ever known, and family residences 
built by George Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Monroe, 
John Randolph and Charles Sumner are still standing 
and in use by the citizens. 

As the reader will readily infer, such a city contains 














THE AMERICAN COLUMN (3), 


many queer corners of historic interest that have hitherto 
been overlooked by those who have tried to illustrate its 


peculiar features. 
WASHINGTON CryPT. 


In none of the numerous books on Washington that I 
have found has any notice been taken of the crypt under 
the Capitol, built there expressly to contain the body of 
George Washington. It was constructed when the Capi- 
tol was begun, and when the revered personage for whose 
mortal remains it was intended was building a spacious 
brick house for his own residence within a block, and it 
does not appear that he was ever consulted concerning 
it, or was ever conscious of its existence. 

The vault was built after a design by the bold and 
original - minded Irishman, James Hoban, the second 
architect of the Capitol, who took charge of the work in 
1794, and it seems to have been constructed surrepti- 
tiously, at the suggestion of Thomas Jefferson—or, at 
least, privately as far as Washington was concerned. It 
is on the lowest cellar level, and is directly under the 
centre of the rotunda and dome. It was intended to 
have the roof of this crypt cut away and removed up to 
the floor of the rotunda, thirty or forcy feet above, and 
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there have it surrounded with a railing, 
so that visitors from all the world could 
freely look over into the depressed 
tomb and regard the sarcophagus of the 
Father of his Country at the bottom. 

It was contemplated that Washing- 
ton’s swords and private relics would 
also be deposited and exhibited there, 
and that the flags captured from the 
British would be displayed about the 
sides of the tomb. If this design had been carried out, 
the result would have been.quite similar to that attained 
forty-five years later, in the magnificent case of marble 
constructed for the remains of the great Napoleon in the 
Hotel des Invalides, Paris. In a sarcophagus of black 
Egyptian marble, hewn by the Mamelukes, repose the 
ashes of that relentless conqueror, and a few of the 
flags and trophies he captured are grouped in pictur- 
esque clusters around. 

When Washington suddenly died of laryngitis, aged 
sixty-seven, in the last year of the century, President 
Adams surprised his. stricken widow with the informa- 
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THE POND WHERE ROBERT FULTON TRIED HIS FIRST BOAT. 


tion that a tomb, to be enlarged to colossal size, had 
already been constructed for the nation’s preserver in the 
very centre of its Capitol, and requested her permission 
to deposit there his remains with all military and civic 
honors. She declined. ‘‘The General,” as she always 
called him when speaking of him, ‘‘ knowing nothing of 
any public tomb, had left instructions that his body be 
laid in the family vault at Mount Vernon, and his direc- 
tions must be obeyed.” 

So the tomb intended for Washington still awaits some 
masterful man who shall be deemed worthy of it. The 
roof has never been cut away to the rotunda overhead, 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BOAT. 
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and the tourist walks across the tessellated floor above all 
unconscious of the striking effect that was intended to 
be wrought there. 

Ever since the vault was built a dim taper has been 
kept continually burning there, shedding visible gloom 
down the narrow walls of masonry between which it is 
approached. 

For many years now it has been the receptacle of the 
official catafalque of the Capitol. This melancholy dais 
of the dead was constructed for the body of Abraham 
Lincoln when it lay in state up in the rotunda, and since 
that time it has been taken out and similarly used at the 
funerals of Charles Sumner, and of Judges Chase and 
Waite. 

Jackson’s SARCOPHAGUS, 

General Jackson, like Washington, insisted on demo- 
cratic simplicity in his burial, and refused to be made 
the stalking- horse of American patriotism. Captain 
J. D. Elliott, while Jackson was President, discovered, 
on his Eastern cruise in the frigate Constitution, a massive 
and elaborately wrought sarcophagus, said to have once 
contained the mortal remains of the great Alexander 
Severns, the good Emperor of Rome, and son of Helio- 
gabalus. This he managed, after much negotiation, to 
obtain, and, bringing it home, he offered it to General 
Jackson as a fit receptacle for his remains at death. 


| the flowers and foliage of corn, cotton and tobacco, 


Jackson had a great horror of talking about death at 


any time, and especially his own death, but he gathered 
composure enough to refuse the ghastly honor. In his 
reply he said: ‘‘ With the warmest sensations that can 
inspire a grateful heart, I must decline accepting the 
honor intended to be bestowed. I cannot consent that 
my mortal body shall be laid in a repository prepared 
for an emperor or a king; my republican feelings for- 
bid it; the simplicity of our system of government for- 
bids it.” 

The sarcophagus was thereupon turned over as a 
“find” to the Smithsonian Institute, and there, among 
the antiquities of the Museum, it still has place, an ob- 
ject of increasing interest to antiquarians and to the 
public generally. 

THE V'BRATING Di 
The dome of the Capitol is 307 feet high, and is so 
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of architecture,” resulting from an artistic combination 
and modification of American vegetable growths. ~ B. H. 
Latrobe, the man whom he appointed to the office of 
Architect, immediately attempted to realize the Presi- 
dent's patriotic idea. He had many sessions with Jeffer- 
son in an effort to evolve something at once national and 
symmetrical, and finally produced four capitals of con- 
siderable grace and dignity, borrowed from the lines of 
Mr. 
Jefferson seems properly to be credited with little more 
than the suggestion of the idea. Latrobe, who was a 
man of taste and skill, carried the idea into effect. 

In this article are illustrated three of the specimens of 
this ‘‘ American order of architecture.” One of them. 
and perhaps the most striking (1) is found in the circular 
arcade below the Senate wing ; another (2) in the cir- 
cular colonnade in the Supreme Court vestibule ; anda 
third (3) in the corridors under; the House wing, on the 
south. The first two are illustrated by perhaps a dozen 
examples each ; the last, by twice as many sustaining the 
marble floor of the Lower House. 

There is still a fourth experiment, solidified into a 
dozen square marble capitals upon fluted columns, in the 
These attract a great deal of 
attention, and are specimens of the best of Latrobe's 
work, combining majesty with beauty. On the corners 
of this capital the tobacco-leaf, of natural size, super- 
sedes the acanthus-leaf as a support of the rolling volute, 
and between these three blades of corn arise gracefully 
to the architrave. 

In the striking figure 1 it will be observed that the 
column itself is made up of corn-stalks bound together 
like the Roman fasces, their joints so arranged at differ- 
ent heights as to encircle the shaft in a climbing whorl 
that lends considerable decorative effect. 

Latrobe wrote to Jefferson at Monticello, under date of 
** Washington, 28th August, 1809,” accompanying a box 
of the ‘‘corneob capitals,” as the scoffers called them, of 
which the writer said : ‘* These capitals, during the Sum- 
mer session, obtained me more applause from the mem- 


eastern Senate vestibule. 


| bers of Congress than all the works of magnitude or difi- 


firmly built of iron that the builder says it ‘‘ will never | 


need to be repaired.” It adapts itself, he alleges, to the 
changes of temperature ‘‘ like the folding and unfolding 
of a lily.” When the morning sun casts his fervent rays 
upon this mass of iron, it generously expands 6n the 
eastern side, and the Statue of Liberty on the summit 
tips perceptibly to the west. As the orb makes a half- 
circuit of the sky the statue tips to the north and east 
till sunset, after which it gradually recovers its poise, and 
stands perpendicular again at midnight. A plumb line 
three hundred feet long was once dropped from the 
summit to the tiled floor of the rotunda, and left free to 
trace there on a fixed paper the oscillations of the dome. 
It moved rapidly to the east at sunrise, and during the 
day registered the variation in a semicircle of thirteen 
inches. There has been some thought of burying a clock 
in the floor and attaching it to a pendulum dropped from 
the summit, which would not only continually wind the 
clock, but would regulate it with absolute accuracy from 
day to day and from hour to hour. 


THE ** AMERICAN ORDER,” 


Thomas Jefferson possessed prophetic vision. He 


clearly foresaw the wealth and greatness of,this country, 
and while he was President he proposed that the archi- 
tects of the Capitol should devise ‘‘an American order 
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culty that surround them. 

There is so much real beauty in some of these capitals, 
and in possible modifications of them that are suggested 
to every eye, that it is strange no serious attempt has been 
made to erect a new general order of architecture grow- 
ing directly out of American thought and adapted to Ame- 
rican needs. In the recent great public and private 
buildings in Washington and other cities the architect 
has supinely fallen back upon the leaf of the old Greek 
acanthus or its mongrels, and shown no tendency te 
advance beyond. 

The only exception, almost, is in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, where the hundreds of square, fluted columns, in 
full and low relief, are topped with capitals from which 
the acanthus-leaf is omitted. In each of the four corners 
is a spread-eagle of bronze, sustaining on its head the 
spiral volute, and between the eagies projects a fist of 
brass grasping a golden key. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s PATENT. 

Another interesting corner of the Capitol is the Patent 
Office—the only bureau under the Government that pays 
its own running expenses and returns a revenue. In its 
long corridors and among its crowded cases the average 
visitor lingers but a moment, bewildered by the multi- 
plicity of unfamiliar things; but here any thoughtful 
mechanic could tarry with profit for weeks. 


In a corner of one of the cases, marked ‘‘ Marine,” is 
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the model of the river-boat which Abraham Lincoln got 
patented when he was a member of Congress, in 1847. It 
is about eighteen inches long, and is of red cedar, and 
Nicolay says that the tall inventor whittled it out with 
his jackknife. If this be true, young Lincoln was an ad- 
mirably skillful whittler, for the model is not only sym- 
metrical in its parts, but it is smooth and carefully 
finished, as if scraped with glass and rubbed down with 
emery-paper. The model represents a long and graceful 
river-boat, through whose outer decks, from stem to 
stern, cn both sides, are inserted vertical poles, attached 
at their lower ends to horizontal bellows running be- 
neath the lower guards near the water. The scheme 
seems to have been to open forcibly these huge bellows 
when the boat got aground, and by the pressure against 
the water to lift it over sandbars. The patent was called 
‘‘A Contrivance for Lifting a Boat over Shoals.” 

Zenas C. Robins, who held offices of importance under 
Lincoln, said, in a recent conversation which this writer 
had with him: ‘I made Mr. Lincoln’s acquaintance in 
1847, when he first came to Congress from Illinois. E. B. 
Washburne brought him to my house one evening, and I 
remember how I was amused at the appearance of the 
loose-jointed and shambling member, with a big roll of 
‘something’ under his arm. The mysterious bundle 
proved to be his model. At that period,” continued 
Mr. Robbins, ‘‘ the entire population of the country re- 
sided in a narrow fringe along the ocean and navigable 
rivers, and most of the travel was by boat. It was be- 
fore there were many railroads built. Mr. Lincoln said : 
‘Now, I want to get this thing patented. The Ohio and 
Mississippi get very low in Summer, and if I can make 
boats so that they can hitch themselves over shoals by 
means of these stilts, it will greatly improve the facilities 
for travel.’ He took the hull of the boat carefully in one 
hand, and used the mechanism with the other to show 
how to depress the buoyant chambers with a single move- 
ment of the upright. These, he explained, could be 
operated either by hand or steam. By these buoyant 
chambers, I should think the floating surface of the craft 
was increased nearly one-third. I got him the patent 
without trouble, and he paid, I think, fifty dollars.” 

I inquired if the device was ever used. 

‘No, I think not,” said Mr. Robbins. ‘‘ Railroads soon 
diverted traffic from the rivers, and Lincoln got deep in 
law and politics, and I don’t think he ever received a 
dollar from it.” 

The little model has a conspicuous corner by itself, 
and the name of the illustrious martyr painted above 
attracts hundreds of curious visitors every day. 


RoperT Fuiton’s First STEAMBOAT. 


Fulton’s first steamboat for business was the Clermont, 
launched into the Hudson at New York ; but a whole year 
earlier he launched an experimental craft in Washington, 
and moved it cautiously around a little millpond. 

I visited this bit. of water recently, and took a sketch 
of it. It lies in Rock Creek, down back of suburban 
Kalorama—a name that will be familiar to multitudes of 
soldiers who were inmates of its great hospital during the 
war. Here, in 1805, lived Joel Barlow, the rich and dis- 
tinguished poet of our early days, author of the ‘‘ Colum- 
biad,” and long Minister to France. Some years before, 
he had formed Fulton’s acquaintance in Paris, and now 
he invited the unlucky inventor to become a guest at his 
spacious mansion at the country’s capital. Fulton abode 
here some two years, and during the Autumn of 1806 
he finished his ‘‘ model boat,” and tried it on the mill- 
pond, Fulton was determined to avoid, in his coming 





exhibition on the Hudson River, the fatal faults which had 
caused his illstarred steam- vessel to sink in the Seine 
ten years before. 

There seems to have been no steam-engine on board 
of this Kalorama craft, for the Watt & Boulton engine 
was not sent to this country till the next year, but for the 
first time paddles were arranged on the side, and the ex- 
periment was pursued for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far aft they should be set, and how they could be 
most effectively geared. They were turned by hand, and 
Fulton sat astern and steered the little boat about the 
pond, to his great delight. Thus, and here in Washing- 
ton, he established those principles of navigation which 
he put into active service in August of 1807. He was 
quite poor at this period of his life, and it was under- 
stood in Washington that the merchant-poet not only en- 
tertained him, but paid all the mechanics who assisted 
him to build and set up his ‘‘ queer contrivance” on Kalo- 
rama millpond. 








RELIGIOUS MENDICANTS IN 
INDIA. 
3y S. F. Norris. 


InpIA swarms with religious mendicants, and one meets 
hundreds of them in the streets of the cities and villages 
of the Peninsula. Sometimes these beggars are clothed 
with skins, or they may be wrapped in yellow cloth, or in 
quilts composed of patches of all colors and kinds. They 
allow their hair to grow long, and, as it is never combed, 
it becomes so tangled that it looks more like the mane of 
an animal than human hair. Sometimes they twist jute 
in with the hair, and coil several yards of it around their 
heads. 

These men are called Gosavis and Byrajis by the Hin- 
doos, and Fakirs by the Mussulmans. They live in dens 
and caves of the earth, or in holes of their own digging, 
by the roadside, under trees, behind rocks, and in every 
place from which they can conveniently sally forth to beg 
for alms. They carry in one hand the ‘‘ prayer-beads ” and 
a rattle composed of brass rings, and in the other a brass 
or copper vessel to receive the food and money which will 
be given them. They are usually large men, and their 
faces and bodies are smeared with ashes until it is impos- 
sible to tell whether they are black or white. Degraded 
white men have been known to personate Fakirs, the 
ashes completely disguising them. All the natives, what- 
ever their caste or religion, contribute to the support of 
these mendicants,’and not one would dare refuse them a 
pice, or @ handful of grain. They think there is great 
merit in giving to these very curious individuals on 
account of their piety, although in what their piety con- 
sists it is hard to say. And they fear the curses which 
they will receive if they do not give liberally. Let one of 
these Fakirs seat himself by the roadside, silently hold- 
ing out the brass vessel, and every person who passes 
will drop something into it. 

These are the men who hold their arms above their 
heads, in fixed positions, for months, or years even, until 
they become so stiff that they cannot be taken down. 
Or they clinch their hands until the long finger-nails grow 
into the flesh, and distort themselves in numberless ways 
to show their sanctity, knowing full well their receipts 
will be increased a hundredfold thereby. 

While I was living in Bombay, a stalwart Gosavi came 
in from the country, one morning, and strode loftily 
through the city, his long, tangled hair and ragged, yel- 
low cloth streaming behind him. He glanced neither te 
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4 RELIGIOUS MENDICANT. 


the right nor to the left, until he came to an artificial pond 
belonging to the Hindoo Temple of Moombadevi. In the 
centre of the pond there stood a high pole, with a plat- 
form scarcely more than a foot in diameter on the top, 
which was used for supporting lamps when the grounds 
were illuminated on great festive occasions. 

The Gosavi swam out to the pole, climbed it and 
perched himself upon the little platform, which was 
about twenty feet above the water. Then he shook his 
rattle, and shouted to the people surrounding the pond, 
telling them that he would stay up there, withoyt food 
or drink, until they should collect twenty rupees for 
him, and, if the money was not collected, he would 
starve himself. 

This attracted a great crowd of people, who were in- 
terested in watching the holy man, although they con- 
sidered his threat of starving himself as a joke merely. 
But when he had remained up there a day and a night 
they began to think he might be in earnest, and begged 
him to come down. After two days and two nights it 
became a very serious matter. They dared not let such a 
pious man starve to death ; so, on the third day, they 
made up the twenty rupees, and the Gosavi came down 
from his perch, took the money and departed out of the 
city. 

These are the men who formerly swung themselves on 
hooks, through the flesh, and roasted themselves before 
slow fires, to the great delight of the spectators, and they 
would still give such exhibitions if they were not pro- 
hibited by the Government. 

Spiked beds are a favorite means of torture. Not long 
since a gentleman noticed a Fakir lying for weeks on one 
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of these beds, just outside the holy city of Wai; 
and, finally, curiosity prompted him to examine 
the spikes. He found that their points were art- 
fully turned underneath, so that the man was 
not in a very uncomfortable position, after all. 
But the mild Hindoos who fed and feed him 
had no suspicion that they were being hoaxed, 
and he lived on ‘the fat of the land” as long as 
he chose to make his bed among them. 

These are the men who allow themselves to be 
buried in the ground for weeks at a time, and 
then come out of their graves seemingly none 
the worse for it. It is supposed by Europeans 
that there are always underground passages 
leading to these living graves from some of the 
huts in the vicinity, but investigators often fail 
to find such passages, or air-holes of any sort. 

Some of these men belong to a distinct order 
of mendicants, and are subject to very arbitrary 
rules regarding their behavior, etc. 

They are to walk with downcast eyes, and 
with their garments not tucked up, but falling 
to the ground. They are to be quiet in motion, 
without swaying the body or swinging the arms 
as they enter the villages to beg for food. When 
walking, they are not to step on their toes or 
on their heels only, and, when sitting, they are 
not to loll. 

They are to beg straight on from house to 
house, not selecting out those where plenty is 
expected to abound. They are not to put their 
hands into their mouths, nor talk while eating, 
nor stuff out their cheeks, nor put out their 
tongues, nor make a hissing sound, nor lick 
their fingers or their bowls. 

Perhaps their piety consists in the rigid ob- 
servance of these rules. 
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The Swami is a spiritualized Gosavi, and a much more 
saintly man. He is usually well educated, and can repeat 
thousands of pages from the Hindoo Shastras, but he is 
an ascetic, and spends a large portion of his time in medi- 
tating on his own sanctity. He wears no clothing except 
what is required by law ; his head is shaven ; his body is 
tattooed in grotesque designs, and for weeks and months 
he may not speak to a human being. His main object in 
life ‘is to abstract his mind from all material objects, 
and to strive after that complete indifference to the 
things of this world which will bring him nearer to the 
soul of the 
Universe.” 
And this ab- 
straction and 
indifference is 
best accom 
plished by 
fixing his eyes 
on the tip of 
his nose, and 
spending 
weeks and 
months in the 
contemplation 
of that inter- 
esting organ. 

He may 
spend years 
in pious aus- 
terities and 
m or tifications 
of the flesh, 
maintaining 
complete si- 
lence during 
the time, when 
suddenly he 
clothes himself 
and starts out 
on a preaching 
tour among 
his people. 
He enters some 
large city, 
establishes 
himself cross- 
legged upon 
the ground in 
@ central 
square or court 
near the dwell- 
ings of the 
higher castes, 
and begins his 
m in istrations. 
The people 
flock to him from all quarters, begging for his blessing 
and worshiping him for a saint. 

He spends several weeks in one place, receiving gifts 
from the people and rewarding them with his blessing in 
return, then passes on to another city to repeat the same. 

According to the ‘‘ Code of Menu,” every Brahman was 
to become a religious mendicant at last. 

His life was divided into four stages : The first portion 
he was to spend as a student, in strict service and obedi- 
ence to his religious superior, until his investment with 
the sacred thread. Next, he was to marry and become a 
householder and head of a family. During this stage he 
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was to be diligent in studying and teaching the Veda, to 
officiate at sacrifices, to receive and bestow alms. 

Next, he was to become a dweller in the woods, whose 
duty it was to divest himself of all fleshly luxuries and 
comforts ; to despise all trials of heat and cold, wet and 
dry ; to live upon the coarsest fare, and to mortify the 
body in every way as a clog and burden to the soul. 

Lastly, he was to become a mendicant, when, freed 
from all earthly attachments and religious observances, 
his only duty was to ‘‘abstract his mind from material 
objects and to strive after that complete indifference to 
everything 
mundane, 
which is the 
nearest ap- 
proach in this 
world to the 
all - pervading 
spirit which 
rules it.” 

The Brah- 
man was to be 
the king’s 
counselor, and 
chief director 
and adminis- 
trator in all 
political trans- 
actions, He 
was to be ‘‘ the 
power behind 
the throne.” 
The Code de- 
elares that 
“the world 
and all that 
are in it are 
his.” 

Only those 
who have lived 
in India can 
fully under- 
stand the deep 
reverence in 
which the 
Brahman is 
held by the 
Tower castes. 
They will 
prostrate them- 
selves to the 
ground on his 
approach, and 
even beg to be 
allowed to 
drink the 
water in which 
he has washed his feet. A well-known Brahman assured 
me that they had begged this favor of him hundreds of 
times. But this reverence is more than balanced by 
the contempt with which the Brahman regards the low 
castes and out - castes. To him they are lower than the 
dirt beneath his feet. Formerly he could not enter a 
house built by a low-caste man, much less live in one. 

The railways and street-cars have done much to break 
down this caste feeling. When a Brahman was preparing 
to take his first ride on the railway, he looked into his 
compartment, and seeing a man of low caste there, he 
ealled the European guard and said: ‘ Here, take that 
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man out! 
caste |” 

‘‘Who cares for your caste ?” said the guard, pushing 
him in and locking the door. That Brahman was uot de- 
stroyed in consequence, so others tried it, and before 
many months high and low were traveling side by side. 

It was the same with the street-cars, At first the 
Brahmans would not patronize them, thinking they could 
force the company to provide separate cars for the ‘‘twice 
born”; but when they found that no notice was taken of 
them, they submitted with the best possible grace, and 
now caste is never meutioned. 

On rising in the morning, the Brahman’s first duty, 
after taking his bath, is to ‘‘do pooja” — worship his 
household god. 

When he has finished his devotions, he makes a peculiar 
mark on his forehead, with a paste composed of powdered 
sandal-wood and water. This is to show his caste people 
that he has done his duty in the matter of prayer. 

The mark varies in shape according to the particular 
god which he worships. If Vishnu is his tutelary deity, 
the mark expands horizontally; but if Siva has been 
worshiped, the mark is in the form of a trident, and rises 
perpendicularly from the root of the nose, 

He also applies the paste to his arms and chest, in vari- 
ous forms, and having dressed himself in a single garment, 
which is simply a couple of yards of cloth swathed about 
his hips, he is ready for his breakfast. This is placed 
upon the floor in front of him, as he sits cross-legged 
upon a little platform which is raised about two inches 
from the ground. 

If the weather is warm, his wife stands by his side to 
fan him and keep off the flies while he eats ; and when her 
lord and master has finished bis meal, she brings water to 
wash his hands. 

This is accomplished by pouring the water over them, a 
brass jo/a being held underneath to catch the water. 

Then he twists into a coil the long hair which is allowed 
to grow on the top of his head, covers it with his large 
turban, dresses himself in his street costume, adorns his 
coat-front with a gold chain, perfumes his handkerchief, 
and is ready for the business of the day. 

The next meal is taken at night, after his return from 
his office. 

In the old times, Brahmans did no work of any sort, 
and were supported by the people of lower castes. But 
now many of them are in Government employ, while oth- 
ers are lawyers, doctors, teachers, clerks, etc., and some 
of them are even acting as cooks for their more fortunate 
brethren of this priestly caste. 

Copy of a letter written by a Brahman to excuse his ab- 
sence from work : 


I can’t go in there with him ; it will spoil my 


“RESPECTABLE Sir: This being the hospitably auspicious day 
on which all the Brahmans whose parental mothers did not die the 
death of a widow—that is, who died before their husband’s death 
are immutably required to make perform an annual ceremony 
in their honor, for this necessity reason, Iam com] 


yulsorily unable 
to attend t 


my office duties at the punctual moment 


Sypney Sarrn once said that there were two modes of 
judging of anything—one, by the test of what has actually 
been done in the same way before ; the other, by what we 
can conceive may be done in that way. Most of the 
errors in judgment concerning the work or the world 
come from using only one of these tests without the 
other. 


THE wise man stands firm in all extremities, and bears 
the lot of his humaniy with a divine temper. 














METHODS OF MAGICIANS. 
By Henry HATTON, CONJURER. 
“If your hand it be light, 
I will teach you the sleight 
Of the Ptolemy knot: 


Tis and ’tis not.” —Ben Jonson, 


Tuere is a fascination about conjuring unlike that of 
anything else. The boy who aspires to go West and 
‘kill Injuns” is soon cured of his folly, especially if he 
starts on the trail; the stage-struck youth who, for the 
moment, wildly dreams to outrival Booth or Jefferson, 
ere long outgrows and blushes at his ambition ; but once 
let boy or man begin conjuring, his love for it never dies, 
but ‘‘ goes on for ever.” In an experience of more than 
forty years I have known and instructed many amateur 
magicians, and have yet to know of one who became at 
all proficient in the art and then abandoned it. Having 
given this general warning, let me come down to detail, 

I do not propose, in this paper, to touch upon the 
large, sensational and exclusively ‘‘ stage tricks.” A lit- 
tle five-year-old friend of mine, having hurt herself by 
a fall, an older playmate, in endeavoring to console her, 
remarked, ‘‘ I’mawful sorry, pet.” ‘* Pshaw !” exclaimed 
the sobbing little one ; ‘‘ sory don’t do no good.” Sol 
should do no good to the majority of my readers were I to 
explain the ‘‘ Cocoon,” “ Black Art” or the “ Vanishing 
Lady,” no one of which is at all practicable for home 
performance, and neglect the equally pretty and clever 
tricks that can be shown anywhere without the use of 
complicated apparatus, and at a trifling expense. 

Unlike most of the so-called explanations, I shall not 
content myself with a ‘‘ You must now manage to 
adroitly,” or, ‘*‘ Without letting your audience see,” but 
give such plain directions and such details as will en- 
able my readers to do every trick just as it ought to be 
done in order to deceive. 

With a little practice any one can become a conjurer 
The general impression that great rapidity of execution 
is necessary for the successful accomplishment of good 
sleight-of-hand is wrong. The prevailing idea that the 
hand is quicker than the eye, though always encouraged 
by the professional conjurer, is pure nonsense. The real 
secret of successful conjuring is misdirection, and it is in 
this—whether it be a wave of the hand, a nod of the head, 
or any other apparently simple and natural movement 
that will, for the moment, divert the attention of the 
audience — lies the superiority of the professional con- 
jurer. 

For my first explanation I have chosen A Frorat 
OFFERING, a new and beautiful trick which, by the color 
it introduces, appeals directly to the eye of the audience. 

A sheet of white paper is shown to the audience, and 
then twisted into a cornucopia such as the grocer makes 
for wrapping up sugar and other soft goods. This done, 
and the audience being satisfied that the paper is empty, 
the performer begins to gather, invisibly in the air, 
‘roses, and posies, and daffy - down - dillies,” which he 
places, still invisibly, in the paper horn. When it 
full he begins to shake them out—visibly this time—into 
a small willow work-basket, until it is filled. 

There are two methods of doing this trick : In one, real 
flowers are used in connection with an elaborate and ex- 
pensive piece of apparatus; in the other, some bits of 
colored paper do service for the real article with an effect 
almost as good. It is this latter mode I shall explain. 

From some pink, red and green tissue-paper cut pieces 
in the shape of what your Botany would call a spatulate 
leaf, measuring, say, two and three-eighth inches in length 
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by two inches in- width at the widest part, and three- 
quarters of an inch at the base. Get a foot of cold- 
rolled steel the thickness of a sheet of paper, and from 
this cut strips measuring one and three-quarter inches in 
length by a quarter of an inch in width. The width of 
the steel will give the length of the strips. Cut these 
strips lengthways to within an eighth of an inch of one 
end, and bend the two branches out from each other 
until they resemble somewhat the letter V. Take two 
green leaves, and on one paste, lengthways, one branch 
of a steel strip, and on the second the other branch, 
covering each branch with a narrow strip of green paper, 
pasted on lengthways to give strength. Next, take a 
pink leaf and a red, which paste together at the edge on 
The edges of the opposite side are then pasted 
to the edges of the green leaves, and the whole pasted to- 
gether at the base. Your work is now nearly done. Let 
these ‘‘ flowers” dry for twenty-four hours, and then 
with the back of a knife curl the outer leaves outward, 
and you have what are literally Spring flowers, though 
in no way like ‘‘the flowers that bloom in the Spring.” 
When thrown on a table, these ‘‘ flowers ” will open out— 
pulled by the springs on opposite sides—and at a short 
distance look much like the real thing. 

To show the trick, about a hundred flowers, which will 
cost about forty cents, are bound together by a light 
elastic band and placed in a pocket on the performer’s 
left side. Two such packets will be sufficient. As he 
returns to the stage, or that part of the room reserved for 
his special use, the performer carries the cornucopia in 


one side. 


left side to the audience the performer inserts one end 
of the wand into his mouth, and in full view of every 
one begins to push it down the subject’s throat until 
only three or four inches remain out. Then it is pulled 
out and handed again for examination. My readers will 
see how simple it is when I tell them that the performer 
has concealed in his right hand a piece of tubing which 
corresponds in color and material to the ferrules of the 
wand. This tubing he slides over one end of the wand 
while the other end is placed inside the mouth of the 
man, who is told, quietly, to hold the stick firmly be- 
tween his lips. The other end runs up the performer’s 
right sleeve, and as his hand pushes the tubing along 
the stick seems to be thrust down the man’s throat. A 
reverse motion appears to pull it out. Then the per- 
former throws it out for re-examination, and deliberately 
pockets the bit of tubing. Simple as this trick is, it is 
very effective. 

It was first introduced by a magician who has since be- 
come manager of one of the finest theatres in the West. 
One of his experiences when ‘‘on the road” is so funny 
that it will bear telling. The ‘‘ Professor,” as I shall call 
this particular performer, had as his agent or manager a 
whole-souled fellow, but an incorrigible wag, who, as 
“Rosy,” will be recognized by all who have to do with 
amusing the public. A favorite trick of the Professor’s 
was the well-known ‘‘ Sphinx,” an optical illusion in 
which, by means of mirrors placed between the legs of a 
table, a human head, apparently without a body, is seen 
resting on the table. The man who usually represented 





his right hand, and reaching the table on which his 
basket rests, turns his right side to his audience. His 
left side is hidden at this moment, and he at once takes a 
bundle of flowers in his left hand. 
in the misdirection. 


And just here comes 
‘* See !” he eries, as he thrusts his 
left hand with its bundle into the cornucopia, dropping 
in the ‘‘ flowers,” ‘‘ nothing in this hand,” extending his 
right, ‘‘and nothing in this,” showing in turn his left, 
while he grasps with the other the horn which is now 
* loaded.” 

Then begins the pretense of gathering flowers in the 
air. ‘* Look !” the performer says, as he dips his hand 
in, apparently to show what he has culled, but really to 
remove the elastic band, ‘‘ there’s rosemary, that’s for re- 
membrance ; there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.’’ As he 
begins to shake the flowers from the horn into the 
basket he is careful to drop one or two on the table. 
His right side is still toward his audience, and when the 
first lot of flowers are nearly all out he takes the second 
bundle in his left hand, and under pretense—misdirection 
again —of picking up with his right hand the flowers 
spilled on the table, again grasps the cornucopia with his 
left hand. In both cases only the fingers of the hand 
go into the horn, the thumb, remaining outside, enabling 
the performer to grasp it tightly. When the horn is 
emptied he crumples it into a ball and tosses it to the 
audience with some remark about a lesson in horticul- 
ture which all (h)ought to cultivate, and with a bow retires, 
carrying off the basket of flowers. 

To cram a man’s words down his throat is a fistic ac- 
complishment I do not recommend to any of my readers, 
but as a substitute I would suggest running a wand down 
the throat. The wand is the ordinary round black 
stick carried by all conjurers. It is about eighteen 
inches in length and half an inch in diameter, with a 
netal or ivory ferrule on each end. It is first examined 
by the audience, to satisfy them that it is of solid wood 
and does not collapse in any way. Then some gentleman 
is invited on to the stage, and when he is seated with his 


the head was sick one night, and Rosy kindly offered 
to take his place. 

When the head is first uncovered the eyes are closed, 
but they open slowly at the magician’s command. When 
ordered to open his eyes, Rosy opened first one eye, then 
the other, at the same same throwing a comical expres- 
sion into his face, which brought a laugh from the audi- 
ence but disgusted the Professor, who always endeavored 
to produce a solemn and impressive effect with this 
trick. 

‘*Sphinx, can you speak ?” he asked. 

‘You bed I gan,” answered Rosy, with a broad Ger. 
man accent —which he can assume admirably. 

The Professor was greatly disconcerted, but he saw he 
was in for it when Rosy, much to the delight of the audi- 
ence, continued to answer each question in a different 
dialect, sometimes Irish, they negro, again Italian, and 
then Spanish. 

The position—half kneeling, half sitting-—of the man 
who does the Sphinx is very trying, and the Professor 
thought he saw a way to punish Rosy for his practical 
joking by keeping him until he was ready to sink from 
exhaustion. So he determined to lengthen out the per- 
formance. But he reckoned without his host. Rosy saw 
through the plan, and after twice telling the Professor, in 
an undertone, to ‘cut’ the trick, and no attention being 
paid to his request, he deliberately stood up, lifting the 
table with him, and, with the mirrors dangling about 
him, shambled off the stage amid screams of laughter 
from the audience, while the curtain fell on the morti- 
fied and discomfited Professor. 

One more trick, and I shall close. 

Some few years ago a female impostor in the West, why 
claimed more than human power, introduced what she 
was pleased to call THe Wine anp Water Test. Pro- 
vided with a pitcher of water and a number of goblets, 
she pretended to pour from the pitcher wine or water, as 
it might be called for. The trick—for it is nothing else 
—is a good one, and the secret has been guarded closely 
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by the few who know it. It is purely chemical, but, also, 
depends largely on the routine, as do all tricks. 

The preliminary preparations, to be made three or four 
hours before the entertainment, are as follows: Into 
each of two goblets are placed two drops of tincture of 
iron; these are allowed to dry. Some finely powdered 
loxalic acid is kneaded with spittle into agball about the 
size of an ordinary marble, and put aside to dry. Next, 
is made a saturated solution of tannin in water. Just 








though somewhat diluted. 
us examine it.” 

He hands it out, and, as he takes it back, grasps it be- 
tween his fingers and thumb, tie fingers going inside and 
carrying between them the ball of oxalic acid which is 
dropped to the bottom. 

“‘T will return all the wine to the pitcher,” continues 
the magician, ‘‘and, pouring ‘t out again, we find no- 
thing but water.” (The acid having bleached out all 


The pitcher is empty. Let 





before beginning the entertainment, half a teaspoonful of | the color, leaving it limpid as before), 
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strong spirits or ammonia is put into a third 





goblet, and about a tablespoonful of the tannin —— 


solution is added to a pitcher containing just 
enough water to fill three goblets. 
quite inexpensive, costing only a few cents. 

With his prepared pitcher and goblets and 
two clean goblets on his table, the magician 
is ready to begin. His glasses are arranged al- 
ternately, clean and “iron,” and finally the one 
containing the ammonia. He begins by announc- 
ing that he has a pitcher of water — saying nothing 
of what else it contains—from which he proposes 
to furnish water or wine. Picking up a clean glass so 
that his hand envelops the bowl, he half- fills it with 
water ; taking the next glass, he wipes the inside with a 
soft napkin, and, holding it as he did the first, pours 
into it what looks like claret, then water again, and next 
wine. 

‘*Here we have two water, and two wine,” the per- 
former says. ‘We pour all back into the pitcher, and, 
filling the glasses again, we find, naturally, all wine, 





All this is ~~ 











METHODS OF MAGICIANS, —‘‘ HE DELIBERATELY STOOD UP, AND, 


WITH THE MIRRORS DANGLING ABOUT HIM, SHAMBLED OFF 
THE STAGE AMID SCREAMS OF LAUGHTER.” 


Once more he returns the water to the pitcher, and this 
time picking up the ammonia-glass, fills it with—red 
wine. He empties half into a clean glass, and fills both 
from the pitcher with—red wine. Back they go for the 
last time into the pitcher, and now, on filling the glasses, 
there is nothing but water. The effect is very pretty, 
and very puzzling, and never fails to bring what is so 
pleasant to the performer’s ears—applause. 

I have given you, as Hamlet would say, ‘‘a taste of my 
quality,” and should it please you, I may, at some other 
time, explain more of the methods of magicians. 
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On the even skies of wonder 
Rose a dark, unwelcome cloud, 

And the dying day went under 

In its purple-shadowed shroud. 


But the cloud rose higher, higher, 
Blown across the paling blue; 

Shadow now no more, but fire, 

Ruby flash and amber hue. 


What if doubt be God’s devising, 
Like the shadow in the west; 

If the cloud of doubt arising 

Take more sunlight on its breast! = 


RENNELL Ropp, 





THE GRAVE BETWEEN THEM. 


. By PROFESSOR CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE., 


CHAPTER VII. 


AND NOW, THE END OF THE LONG ROAD. 


‘‘Sue saved your life, you say ?” asked the photo- 
grapher, with evident curiosity. 

‘*Yes—yes,” moaned the man, ‘“‘she saved my life ; 
she saved my life.” 

‘*Well, man, unless you wanted to die, you ought to 
be thankful for that. She—she—unless——” 

He paused. Mr. Bayul filled the sudden and signifi- 
cant gap in the conversation. He asked a question. 

‘*What sort of a man is her father ?” he demanded. 

The look on the face of the photographer seemed a 
tacit admission that he thoroughly understood the mean- 
ing of the question, But his words belied it. 

‘** What sort of a jooking man is he ? What is the per- 
sonal appearance of Mr. Winfield Cannedar ? Is that it ? 
I can thoroughly satisfy you on that score, and at once. 
I have his picture, and a recent one, in the next room, 
and ——” 

*‘T don’t care to see his picture, thank you. And I 
know his personal appearance only too well. I——” 

‘What do you want, then ?” demanded the photo- 
grapher, rising hurriedly, and a little nervously, from 
the chair in which he had seated himself, closing the door, 
and looking anxiously out at the window. His look had 
not changed ; he knew no more--suspected no more 
—than he had some time since, but he shrank from the 
danger there might be in what the stranger had to say, 
while, at the same time, his curiosity led him on and on, 
and Bayul’s manner piqued and fascinated him. 
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“*T mean exactly what I asked at first,” said Mr. Bayul. 
‘* What sort of a man is Winfield Cannedar ?” 

The photographer shook his head solemnly, even 
gloomily. 

**Queer,” he said, significautly. 

‘Which means = 

‘*Which means queer! I don’t know what sort of a 
man Cannedar is, and I think no one does ; I don’t know 
how he is regarded about here, and I think no one could 
speak very definitely regarding that either. He’s feared, 
I think, and——” . 

‘* Does he live harmoniously with his wife ?’”” demanded 
Bayul. ‘Are his family relations pleasant ?” 

‘*T cannot say regarding his wife,” replied the photo- 
grapher. ‘I have never seen her, and I think mighty 
few here ever have. She undoubtedly leads the most 
secluded life of any woman in this whole neighborhood— 
giving that title to a tract twenty miles square, if you 
please. But he idolizes his daughter, and e 

‘‘She saved my life; she saved my life,” groaned 
Bayul, covering his face with his hands, and rocking 
himself to and fro in the chair in which he sat. 

‘* What of it? A man must do his duty, always, and 
let mere sentiment drop out of sight. You—you are an 
officer of the law, I suppose ?” 

Liar though Vinton Bayul was, he could not frame the 
words of affirmation which rose to his lips. He only 
stared at the man who had asked the question—stared 
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and said nothing. There might come a time when it 
would be very convenient to have it believed he was an 
officer, and that a certain man had been found too alert 
and ready for it to have been possible to take him—alive ‘ 
It might be that the belief of one man, and he as new a 
comer in the place as was this photographer, would soon 
be of inestimable value to him. And still his lips would 
not say the wicked lie which his soul had made. Nor 
need they. For this man, watching him so closely, took 
his silence for assent, and spoke accordingly. 

**I—I feel stunned,” said the photographer, slowly, 
“and yet Iam not surprised. Iam not surprised. Ever 
since he came in, one morning, with a woman's photo- 
graph, from which I was to make a life-size copy, I re 

** Will you let me see that photograph ?” cried Bayul, 
his tones choked and broken, his voice almost gone. 

** Certainly, sir,” replied the photographer. 

And in a half-minute more the man of vengeance was 
looking down into the pictured face of the woman for 
whom Winfield Cannedar had cared enough to wish her 
picture copied on a larger, grander scale than in the 
earlier years when it was new. It was the -face he had 
seen in the fisherman’s house—a duplicate from the same 
negative ; the face of the woman who had asked to be 
buried on the sands by the sea; the woman who had 
been so tenderly loved by her half-sister, Clarice Zadour ; 
the woman in whose name any vengeance upon Clarice 
Zadour's enemy must be invoked ; the face of poor Nona 
Clyde! In that moment, with such an overwhelming 
sense of certainty falling in upon the mind that had felt 
sure enough before, the fate of the man who had been 
followed so far by Vinton Bayul was sealed—sealed so 
far as Vinton Bayul’s will and Vinton Bayul’s power 
could seal it. Though the man who called himself Win- 
field Cannedar had been the father of a dozen daughters, 
and though fate had given it to each one of them to have 
saved this man’s life, not once, but many times, it would 
have availed nothing. His life! his life! his life! 
was the one mad cry which rang through Bayul’s brain ; 
that was the one fierce purpose which thrilled his hot 
heart. So far as Vinton Bayul’s purpose was concerned, 
Winfield Cannedar was as good as dead already. 

**My God, man,” cried the photographer, in an awed 
and broken voice, ‘‘ don’t look like that! I—I should 





think, seeing your face, that you’d rather kill the man | 


than arrest him. What have i done ? what have I done ?” 

“Done? You've done nothing but your duty ! You've 
helped me—a little, for which I thank you much. ,You 
said, a little time ago, that you were not surprised. Why 
should you be now? You cannot expect me to think 
calmly of dastardly crime and cowardly criminals, can 
you ? You must allow even such machine-moved men as 
officers of the law to have human feelings, must you not ? 
You will, will you not, allow it to be possible that I have 
some personal interest in this man, and this matter ?” 

“Yes—certainly. But it must be some terrible crime 
of which Winfield Cannedar was guilty—some terrible 
wrong which he wrought against you, or some one else. 
Was—was it”—and he reached over and touched the 
picture of the woman in whom it was so evident the 
guilty man had had so deep an interest —‘‘ was it 
bigamy ?” 

Vinton Bayul sprang to his feet. He swore a horrible 
oath, and in such a tone of voice that the walls rang and 
the windows seemed to rattle. Startled out of even a 
seeming prudence, he said the words which came first 
and most eagerly to his lips. 


add, that he believed he was speaking the truth. 
“ Hc meant to be guilty of bigamy, but,” and his furious 


That | 


It is no more than right to | 





anger quieted itself into a sneer that was deadlier than 
any anger could have been—but he is guilty of nothing 
worse than murder! You see some of his plans mis- 
carried, and——” 
‘But you said murder ?” 
"3. oo” 
**And meant it.” 
** Most assuredly.” 
‘And you—you mean to take this man ? 
him alive ig 
** Or dead!” finished Bayul. 
“It'll be an ugly job.” 
**T don’t doubt it.” 
**And you’d better have help. 
town, plenty of it, and ss 
**T don’t want it.” 
“But I tell you, sir, you don’t know this man. You 
don’t understand him. In a community such as this, 
new, as this is, law is less rigidly enforeed—by means of 
| law’s legitimate machinery—than in older communities. 
Winfield Cannedar, by all who know him, is regarded as 
a man quick to resent any insult, speedy in finding a set- 
tlement for any disagreement he may have with any one. 
To try to take such a man, when he finds he has been 
tracked to his hiding-place, is scarcely less than a wicked 
and willful throwing away of life. He will 63 
‘** He will get no advantages over me. I am well armed. 
I know my man. I shall be ready for him, while he does 
not know that I am within hundreds of miles of him. I 
want an interview with him, out on the prairie—an in- 
terview in which I may tell him some personal truths, 
instead of waiting to mention them in some court of law 
before which he may some time be arraigned. And if he 
gets the better of me I shall deserve all that I get at his 
hands.” 
**Ye-e-e-s! I see! I think I see!” 
“Of course; all I want is to know when he leaves 
town, and where I am likely to find him, and 5d 
‘Yes, that’s his team yonder, and fine horses they are. 
By-the-way, why not wait here, and arrest him when he 
comes for the horses, and so avoid difficulty and danger ?” 
‘“Thank you, no. I must make my own plans, and 
carry them into execution. I shall hire a horse, ride out 
ahead of the man, and——” 
“* Buy the horse !” 
“Why 2” 
‘‘It may be best at the end !” 
** T—don’t—quite—understand 
‘*You may, before morning! And, if anything unex- 
pected happens, look out for the east- bound freight. 
You can get aboard almost anywhere, for they'll run 
slow, and—and—I assure you my sympathies are with 
you! Murder! Winfield Cannedar guilty of murder! 
Who would have supposed it possible ?” 
‘* But—surprise—so you said——”’ 
*“‘And so I say still, and stick to it 
ever astonish me again, I think.” 
** Good-day,” said Bayul, rising to go. 
‘Good afternoon—and good-by. By-the-way,” pick- 
ing up the picture of the heroine of the railway disaster, 
and handing it to Bayul, ‘‘ you are quite welcome to that. 
Duty is duty, of course, and must be done at whatever 
cost. But the father’s sin is no fault of the girl’s, and— 
as you have said—she did save your life !” 
| Bayul took the picture, put it mechanically in his 
| pocket, and left the room and the house. 
He purchased a horse, a strong beast, warranted to be 
| sound, kind, free from tricks, and possessed of good 
| speed as well. 
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He rode out of town, a mile or so, and to the top of 
a little hill overlooking the town—a mere gentle rise of 
the ground it was, which would not have been worthy of 
notice in any region less level than this broad prairie- 
land of Dakota. 

He sat there, on the horse, sometimes keeping the 
animal still, sometimes riding slowly to and fro, until 
another man—or he under other circumstances—would 





have been impatient. Evidently Mr. Winfield Cannedar 
was going to be late in getting—getling slarted for home ! 
It was nightfall already, and still the team which had 
been pointed out as belonging to that gentleman stood 
tied where they had been for hours. It was nightfall, 
and the night, though not stormy, promised to be cloudy 
and dark. Night? Dark? So much the better! The 
work which Vinton Bayul has on hand is suited only to 
the dark and the night! It is the devil’s work he has 
to do! 

The breeze from the west, which had been strong all 
the afternoon, freshened. Thé chilly gloom settled on 
the far-reaching and almost empty prairies, and made 
the horizon-line vague and dim. 
very fast, and anything which a man had to do in the 
light must needs be done quickly. Mr. Vinton Bayul 
had purchised a rude map of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, an article which had been issued in the interest of 
a hoped-for real-estate boom which had somehow gone 
astray. On it were represented the roads of the region, 
among other things—the roads real and the roads pro- 
spective. A winding stream, a half-dozen miles or so 
from the town, crossed the road which he had deter- 
mined that Mr. Cannedar would take. The map showed 
this stream to be bordered by a scanty growth of trees, 
as some streams in even ‘‘ treeless Dakota” are, and he 
had decided that there, in the shade of these trees, would 
be the place to wait for the man he had determined to 
kill. 

He must oe sure of all things. 
might spoil all his plans. He would have one last look 


at the map, one look by means of which to fix on his | 
mind all the features therein represented which belonged | 


to the wide stretch of country between where he then 
was and the home of—of—of the man he had decided 
should never reach home again. 

He put his hand in his pocket for the map. It touched 
something else—something thin and smooth—something 
which awoke no recollection in his mind until he had 
drawn the something out and held it in his hand. 

‘“‘The fool!” he cried, angrily, meaning the photo- 
grapher by that term, and not the little girl whose pic- 
tured face looked up into his, seeming, in the dim light, 
to be full of a piteous pleading and a pathetic reproach. 
**The fool! Why did he give me this ? If—if—I mean 
when—something has happened—will he be true to me, 
or false ? Did he think—think——” 

He relapsed into silence then. 
on—on! His better angel must have stood at the elbow 
of the man who gave him the picture. In his trembling 
hand he held the key to his single hope of escape, 

The girl had saved his life. She loved her father. 
Her father loved her. Why not spare his life? Why 
not go back to Clarice Zadour and tell her he had found 
and slain the man who had dared make her life desolate ? 
Surely it would be justifiable to lie in such a case as this 
—better to lie than—than—— 

But why tell her this lie at all? It was many days 
since he had seen Wynne Arlingham—very many days. 
Why not go and tell her he had failed to find him ? 
Would that not be almost the truth? Would not that 


Light was going fast, | 


Some trivial thing | 


But his thoughts went | 





story win her, with her fortune ? 
better so. Let him go—— 

He looked up. Far away, dimly seen, the team and 
wagon of Mr. Cannedar were going briskly out of the 
town! The spurs on Bayul’s heels touched his horse 
smartly. Away he went, bound on the circuitous way 
which he meant should bring him to the crossing of the 
stream ahead of his enemy. Away he dashed, cursing 
the sentimentalism which had caused him delay and 
found his watchfulness off duty. Away he went, meeting 


Ah, yes, it would be 


| the cool wind with his fevered face and parched lips. 


And, as he went, he let the rein fall loosely upon his 
horse’s neck, and he tore into fragments the pictured 
face of the girl who had given him a renewal of life, and 
scattered the pieces to the racing wind and the dark 
night. 

It was a long ride to the crossing, longer than Bayul 
had calculated, in time if not in miles—and he had been 
delayed in starting. So, when he got there, he found 
that the man he was following was ahead of him. The 
meeting must take place on the open prairie, after all. 

He overtook him, a couple of miles further on ; that is 
he rode up to within easy speaking-distance, or easy re- 
volver-shot, and let his horse slow down to a walk. Mr. 
Cannedar’s horses were walking; that man seemed 
plunged in some deep revery, for he did not look up 
nor look back. It must lave been some unpleasant 
train of thought which his mind followed, for he sighed 
heavily from time to time. 

So changed ! so worn! No longer the tall and straight 
gentleman Wynne Arlingham had been in the early days 
of their acquaintance! No longer the stout figufe he had 
carried, index of a soul at peace with the world and 
itself! His face? Bayul could not see that! He won- 
dered if there were pain and agony in that ? He—he 
Could it be that he was actually pitying this man a 
little ? | 

He rode nearer—nearer. There was no need to hurry. 
| The thoughts of the mun were far away. The victim did 
not know that murder was riding almost at his side. 
Bayul raised his revolverrand lowered it again. After 

all, this was cowardly—so cowardly—and he had loved to 
| call himself a brave man all his life. He raised it again, , 
| slowly, steadily, one self seeming to compel another and 
| a reluctant one to obey its will. Ha! the road rose a 
| little here. How clearly the head of the man riding to 
| his death was outlined against the sky! Slow, steady, 
and—and 

The team of Winfield Cannedar was dashing away to- 
| ward home at a runaway speed! Their owner was down 
| on his face on the earth! And Victor Bayul, trembling 

in every limb, was down from his horse, and stooping 
| over the prostrate man. 
| “I—TI fired! Oh, God! did I mean to ? I~I—I would 
give anything I have, everything I hope, to have the last 
minute back again, with the knowledge of my own soul 
| which I have now! I marry Clarice Zadour ? I ever find 
| rest and peace? God in heaven, not unless I can make 
| her and the world believe I knew nothing of this—no- 
thing! She—she never meant it! She never could heve 
meant this !—this/” 

He stooped and reached into the man’s coat-pocket. A 
letter or two, addressed to Winfield Cannedar ; a picture 
—so touchingly sad and sombre, seen under the scattered 
stars which looked through the cloud - rifts, here and 
there—a picture of the girl who had risked her life for 
him. 

‘Hoe is still, so still! Dead, of course! I had for- 
gotten how still death always is. I—I think I shouldn’t 
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suppose I ought to be glad !—glad ! 
sorry in all my life. I—you and I, Clarice Zadour—can 
count even with Wynne Arlingham! In God’s name, 
what has either gained ? If—if you meant it—— But 
you never did! You never could! So I cannot say we; 
it is—what have I lost ?” 

He knelt down, and laid his hand on his victim’s 
shoulders. His own horse suddenly drew the rein from 


his hand, and followed the road which the murdered | 


man’s horses had taken, and the dazed man scarcely 
noticed it. 

‘Tam right—right,” he said, desperately ; ‘‘ the let- 
ters and pictures prove that. If I weren’t, Wynne Arling- 
ham could go free, go free and marry the woman I’ve 
done this night’s work for too, if they could so agree. 
For I could never—never—never do such a deed again ! 
It would be a piece of the devil’s jugglery, but—I thought 
he half turned just as my finger tightened on the trigger, 
and I feared—I fancied—I——” 

He caught the man, roughly and desperately, and 
turned him upon his back. He stooped down, and gazed 
long and earnestly into the still, white face. 

Then, he rose to his feet, a groan of the most utter 
agony breaking from his lips. 

‘** Lost ! lost ! lost !” he moaned, covering his face with 
his hands ; ‘‘ lost ! and for what? J never saw this man’s 
face before in all my life!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
” Is SAVED—EARNED? 


‘*Wuart is the use of being a coward ? I have done no 
wrong. At least, I have done no wrong intentionally. 


It is not my fault that Nona Clyde died ; how can I be | 
responsible for the fact that she learned to love me, at | 
last, and died because I went away and never came | 
God knows she was cold and coy enough when I | 
Is it my fault that Nona Clyde said | 


back ? 
tried to win her. 
what she did not mean, and that she never looked the 
passion she felt ? , 

**Perhaps I was a fool not to understand her, but I 


think few men would have understood her, under the | 


eircumstances. Heigh-ho! and I suppose I might have 
married her, if I had only known how to interpret her 
indifferent and ambiguous words, and had had the skill 
to see below her ‘beautiful, masklike face, and into her 

heart and soul. Ah, well! I have no doubt we showd 
* have been happy, very happy, happy—until—until— Oh, 
God! can I never get the sweet face of Clarice Zadour 
out of my mind? Shall I love her, love her, love her, 
until the day I die? Suppose I had married Nona Clyde ? 
Suppose I had made her a pleasant home ? And then— 
then—suppose her sister had come to us, her sister, with 
her superb beauty and her infinite sweetness? Ah, me! 
ah, me! God knows I would have been true to my wife; 
He knows that neither by word nor action would I have 
been false to her ; in all the history of the race of Arling- 


hams there is no record of any one of them having been | 


false or mean, and the beginning of such a stain as that 
shall never be found opposite my name—never! But, I 
should have loved Clarice Zadour, just as I did love her 
when a cynical Fate threw us together, and I felt I had 
the right to love her, and to tell her so. Ishould have 
foumd that my faucy for Nona Clyde had been only a 
fancy, and my will—the boy’s will and the wind’s will ! 
And then—then— poor Nona Clyde would have been 
my wife! my wife! God helping me, she should never 
have known, never have guessed, never have had the 


have killed him if I had only remembered that! I—I | 
But I never was so | 





slightest hint of the truth—no, not though I died, 


broken-hearted, in my prime. But, unknowing, unwit- 
ting, it is better for her that she lies in her stone-covered 
grave by the sea— better that, than what might have 
been ! 

‘*God knows I mourned for Nona Clyde, and long and 
sincerely. Is it not true that I had earned the right to 
say words of love to another woman ? How can I doubt 
it? I love Clarice Zadour, and I always shall ; I cannot 
help it ; nor can she! 

‘*Did she mean what she wrote ? What matter? It 
is not strange that she forgot herself, for a little, under 
the stress of her great grief and indignation. She—she 
meant to kill me, to kill me that very night that I told 
her of my love, and of all the rest. I fully and freely 

forgive her all that, and—and all else — whatever else 
‘there may be. 

‘‘T sent her her letter, the letter Bayul would follow 
the commands of to the end—to my death! The fellow 
never read it, of course ; has he received her commands 

| in any other way ? How can I doubt it? 

| ‘I sent her her letter. She knows I am on my guard. 

| And still, she might have killed me, that night at her 
sister's grave, had she so chosen. She might have known 

| that she could have done it in safety—that any cry from 

| me would never have been heard at the village—and that 
I would never have raised my hand to strike her a blow 

| in return. 

‘Is theve any evidence that Vinton Bayul is following 
|me? Ithink not. But it may be he has failed to keep 
| me in view ; it may be that some other business demands 
| his attention, temporarily; it may be he is waiting for 
| me, somewhere, possibly at the place where Nona Clyde 
| lies buried, feeling sure that I will return there, at any 
| risk, and despite any possible fate. Very well ; so be it. 
I will return. Since I met Clarice Zadour, thero is no 
place in all the world which can be to me like the 
place where Clarice Zadour is. . I saw her last there. I 
will return there. If she is not there, I will search until 
I find her. I will go to her humbly. I will kneel down 
at her feet. I will say: ‘Clarice Zadour, life is nothing 
| without you and your favor. I have lost both. You de- 
spise}me. I fear you hate me. You think my life is 
forfeit, and I will neither dispute you nor deny. Forfeit 
it is, since you say so; do with it and me as you will.’ 

‘*Am I mad to do this thing ? Mad to say what I say ? 
The world might say so. But I know better. J know; 
and the world does not! Ah, if they knew Clarice— 
if—if—— 

‘*But in one thing, I half fear Iam mad—or likely to be. 
| To wake always, is to die or lose my reason ; why, then, 
must my sleep be tortured with such dreams as are mine 
every night ? And why with such unlikely ones as come 
to play fantastic tricks with my slumbering senses ? Not 
that Clarice Zadour and I are parted for ever—not about 
her at all ; not that I wake to find myself in the pitiless 
power of Vincent Bayul—nothing of him from dark to 
dawn ; but that I meet Nona Clyde, again, with the same 
smile she used to wear, and in the same places as those 
she used to frequent —that, and that another man than I, 
a man I do not know, knows more of her fate than I do! 
If that, repeated night after night, be not the beginning 
of madness, what is it ? 

‘“*T must hurry away from New York. I must cross the 
| Atlantic. I must find Clarice Zadour, again, before I 


am so mad as to shrink from telling her that on which 
I have determined.” 

That from Wynne Arlingham, muttered moodily under 
his breath, as he walked slowly down Broadway. 


That 
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from a man so handsome that women turned for another 
glance at him when he had passed. That from a man so 
quiet and dignified that envy flashed into the eyes of 
many and many a man who met him. That—that—— 

What 2 world! And who world dare change places 
with bis neighbor ? 

os * * * * oa 

The morning had been a bright one, with the waves 
smooth, the breeze fair, and all nature full of promise. 
rhe afternoon had darkened—darkened—darkened. The 
wind had almost grown into a gale. The rain was a 
deluge. 

“There are some who went out iu the morning who 
will never come home again,” said Fisherman Jack, slowly 
and sorrowfully, as he stood in the midst of an anxious 
group who vainly tried to pierce the gathering gloom, 
and who hoped—almost against hope—for the sight of a 
sail, white and grateful in the blackness, and each one of 
whom selfishly prayed that it might be the sail of the 
particular one most beloved by the doubting petitioner, 

A strong and dignified gentleman suddenly strode into 
the midst of the waiting throng. The people, men and 
women and children alike, moved aside to give him room. 
The little ones looked, wnce, into his faco, and instinct- 
ively liked him. The older people, who had known him 
snd remembered him, smiled in spite of their sorrow and 
terror. A great shuddering sigh came from the fear- 
filled group—a sigh of relief and hope; it seemed as | 
though the mere presence of this man had something of 
strength ic it for them all. 

Silentiy, for no words seemed needed, he shook hands 
with several of them. Then he went and stood at the 
side of Fisherman Jack, and talked to him in a low 
tone. 

‘Isn't there anything that can be done, Jack ?” 

The fisherman shook his head. 

“Nothing, Mr. Arlingham, so far as I know or can 
guess. I am getting rather old for the sea, even in fair 
weather, or I suppose I should be out there now, some- 
where, taking my chances. And, if I wero, I know I 
wouldn’t want any man to run the risk of his life for me ; 
for what would be the use ? How could you find any one 
out there, even if you knew a boat were bottom up, and 
that some one’s clinging fingers would tire out for ever— 
inan hour? No, sir; we can only wait. In the morn- 
ing we can try what can be done, of course, but to- 
night we can do nothing. Some will be dead, some 
wili have sailed in, and-——- Ah, here comes some one 
now.” 

It was true. Some one was coming, though at first 
Wynne Arlingham, and even some of those to whose eyes 
age and experience had given a marvelous power in con- 
nection with fog and mists and ‘“‘ nasty nights,” doubted 
it. Aspectral blot of white, far out in the darkness—a 
blot which might have been the wing of some lost sea- 
bird, or the top of a foam-crested wave, but which all 
could see, in a minute or two, was a ragged sail. 

The boat touched shore. The occupant sprang out. 
Only one man! And not less than three had gone in any 
oné of the boats that day. 

All shrank back, full of a terrible dread. In a few 
seconds the relatives of two men would know the worst— 
the v ry worst. 

Fisherman Jack was the first to recognize the one who 
had landed. 

“Old Janus,” he cried, ‘‘ where are the others ?” 

*Dead! dead!” cried the old man, as he staggered 
weakly up the beach, and tried vainly to speak steadily ; 
‘and J—I have gotten my death, too.” 














“You'll be all right in the morning,” retarned the 
other ; “ none‘of your folks are missing,” he added, in a 
whisper, careful that none of the weeping watchers 
should be hurt by hearing such seemingly selfish words 
of comfort as those, ‘‘and a wetting on such a night as 
this is not going to overcome so strong @ man as you 
are, Janus.” 

‘I’ve got my death ; I’ve got my death,” persisted the 
old man; “you all know what it’s meant to us when 
we've seen the—the dead—where they shouldn’t be. I 
saw a ghost, out yonder, and so did the boys who were 
with me ; they gave up then, and the next wave dragged 
them into the sea.” 

**You’re foolish, David Janus,” said Fisherman Jack, 
testily, ‘‘for you’re old enough to know there are no 
such things as ghosts, and——” 

‘Wait until you see one yourself, and then 

*“‘T thought I saw one once—thought so for just a mo- 
ment or two, and I'll confess Iwas frightened. But it 
was only a woman, and a live one at that, who had scared 
Thad a long talk with her, and not an unpleasant 
one—for me.” 

**T don’t know ; I don’t know,” muttered Janus, shak- 
ing his head, doubtingly ; ‘* but I think Ishouldn’t have 
enjoyed it. But this one hadn't a word to say. She was 
clinging to the bottom of an overturned boat; her face 
was deathly white; her hair was all in a wet tangle, 
spreading all over her forehead and cheeks and neck, I— 
I knew her in a-moment. She—she’s dead enough now, 
I'll take my oath, whatever——” 

**Has any woman gone out im a boat to-day ?” de- 
manded Wynne Arlingham, turning toward the group of 
those who were waiting for the living, and—alas !—for 
the dead. 

Some two or three gave expression to feeble negatives ; 
and one or two others, finding Arlingham less interesting 
than Janus, though he had returned to the fishing village 
only that day, turned and questioned, eagerly : ‘‘ Whose 
ghost did you see, old Janus—whose ghost did you 
see ?”” 

**If you please, sir,” said one little fellow, who was 
waiting for a father who never came, ‘‘ there was a lady 
went out this afternoon. I saw her go. She has been 
sick at the hotel, and i 

‘It was the ghost of Nona—Nona—well—er-er—Clyde ! 
The ghost of the lady they say would like to be buried— 
buried—where her grave is! And I’ve got my death; 
I’ve got my death,” moaned Janus, as he moved away. 

““My God,” cried Arlingham, a sudden awful fear at 
his heart, and with his mind filled with a belief which h»> 
felt must be certainty ; ‘‘is there no boat I can have— 
and at once? I must go, and——” 

“You cannot,” began Fisherman Jack, but he looked 
into Arlingham’s eyes, and saw something there which 
silenced him, and turned thought and words into a new 
channel. ‘So that is it, is it ?” he said to Wynne Arling- 
ham, his voice so low that none of the others heard. “I'll 
help you. I'll go where you go. I'll do anything for 
you. There’s Janus’s boat, but——” 

“Til go alone,” said Arlingham, resolutely, almost 
sternly, and a half-minute later the sail of Janus’s boat 
filled with the gusty gale, and Arlingham was sweeping 
along the coast, in the darkness, and gradually beating 
his way further and further out to sea. 

Up the coast—and down. Up the coast, again—and 
down. Up the coast, once more—and down. By this 





me 80, 





time, he was well out to sea, though he had had the wind 
against him. And he had found nothing ! How could he ? 
How could he expect to? He could not see’a dozen feet 
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from his boat in any direction. His reason told him the 
utter hopelessness of that which he was trying to do. 
But his resolution said that he would not return until he 
had found Clarice Zadour, dead or alive—never—never— 
never. 

Up and down—up and down—up and down! Up, with 
the boat running like the wind. A short turn, and not 
the safest sort of one, and then down—down with a speed 
still greater. And 

What was that ? 
him false, or—or 

Yes; no; yes! There was no doubt of it! He had 
found her, at last—the woman he loved. Senseless, at 
least, possibly dead, with her white face gleaming like 
ivory through the wet meshes of her hair ; senseless, at 
least, and with her head thrown back, and over upon one 
shoulder, in a horribly suggestive way ; dead, possibly— 
probably, and with her lacerated and bleeding fingers set 
upon her wrecked boat in a firm clutch that not even 
death and decay would have power to loosen. A sudden 
awful fancy flashed through his brain, and forced a cry 
of horror from his lips ; suppose he had not found her, 
suppose no one had, would her skeleton fingers have held 
to that boat, her skull resting on a bony shoulder, until 
the waves had rotted the boat and the winds had beaten 
it into fragments ? It was a peculiarly horrible fancy— 
and one of a sort a man would not like to have liable to 
start up spontaneously in his brain—a sort of fancy a 
man would be likely to find his brain too weak to receive 
and harbor often. But it is not impossible that Wynne 
Arlingham was not quite himself that night. 

He dragged the woman into the boat, and, in his hurry, 
came near upsetting. Then he turned for shore, and ran 
in at a faster rate than would have been quite prudent 
under any other circumstances, 

It was growing lighter in the East, and dawn was al- 
most at hand, when the boat ran up to the beach. 

‘*Dead ?” queried Fisherman Jack, looking at the 
woman, lying so white and still in the boat, and then at 
the man—a man transfigured, and widely different in his 
whole ‘expression from what he had ever recognized 
Wynne Arlingham as being—who had his hand over the 
woman’s heart. 

‘‘Dead? Thank God, no! There’s life there yet, 
vigorous life, and it has grown stronger and stronger in 
the last half-hour. There! see! She is coming to her 
senses! Her eyes will be open in a minute or two! 
Here, you and the woman take care of her ; I must go 
and attend to my own needs. Oh, Jack, Jack, you are 
an old man; you have had much experience; you have 
seen much of life; and the human heart is the same, I 
think, whether it beats in the breast of an humble 
fisher maiden or carries the proud blood of a hundred 
generations of titled greatness; tell me, Jack, what 
you think: Js saved—earned ?” 

* * * * * * 

Some hours later. 

Clarice Zadour opens her eyes in aer own room at the 
hotel. There is a grateful sense of dryness and warmth 
all along her weary limbs. A heavy odor, in which some 
pleasant liquor seems to have a not unimportant part, 
pervades the atmosphere ; why is it in her brain—her 
blood—as well as in the air? She shuts her eyes with a 
drowsy sense of comfort. To think is too hard work. 
She will not think. 

Then, suddenly, she remembers all, She knows how 
she went away when the day was fine ; how she rowed 
further than she had intended ; how she was too tired, 





In God's name, had his senses played 








row in in season to escape the storm. She recollects how 
the first gust of wind turned her boat bottom up; how 
she caught it, in the darkness, and clung to it as though 
there were really anything left in all the world worth her 
living for ; how the waves and the cold took her senses, 
at length, or almost took them, and how, in her semi- 
conscious condition, she wondered whether she must 


drift there as long as eternity should last. She recalls 
the awful fear which fell wpon her when she knew that 
consciousness was going away utterly; how she fought 
and struggled as the black gulf of oblivion seemed to 
draw her down—down—down—— 
She starts up on her elbow. A young woman springs 
forward, and stands beside her. 

‘* What can I do for you, madam ?” she asks. 

‘*Tell me what happened, and how it happened.” 

**There isn’t much to tell.” 

‘*Is—is it morning yet ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, madam ; it is well along in the forenoon.” 

‘*T—I suppose some man saved me ?” 

‘* Yes, madam, a gentleman saved you.” 

**At the risk of his own life ?” 

‘*Certainly. There can be no doubt of that.” 

**And—and what does he say ?” 

**T can scarcely tell. I heard little. 
curious question, though.” 

‘And what was that ?” 

*‘T don’t understand it, but possibly you may. 


There was one 


‘® 


| saved—earned ?? was what he said.” 


Is saved—earned ? The woman turned her face to the 
wall, and thought long upon her past—her present—her 
future. Love ? She had no place left in her heart for 
anything more of love; the life which had once blos- 
somed under the light of Wynne Arlingham’s passion 
had no unbroken heartstrings left to sound the harmonies 
of happiness in response to the hand of any man. And 
Vinton Bayul—Vinton Bayul, to whom she had turned 
for refuge in her first sudden sorrow at Arlingham’s 
worthlessness and her attempt at vengeance—had he not 
scorned her and mocked her and proven himself false ? 
Did she not need protection from Vinton Bayul, the 
protection another man’s name would be, as much as 
from the man against whose life she had once raised her 
own hand ? Her fatal beauty had brought her homage, 
admiration, love, her whole life long. Why not here, and 
now? And why not give to the man who had periled 
his life the poor boon which¢he possession of her own 
wrecked and wretched one would be? Her fortune for 
his name, first ; after that, if he were only honest and 
true, it might be she could learn to like him a little. 
She—she could try ! 

I suppose the woman was not quite in her right mind 
when she thought all that—and we know the experiences 
of the night, as well as the odorous remedy with which 
she had been generously supplied — were strongly in 
favor of my supposition. But I wonder why, just then, 
the wall of the room faded away ? Why the floor seemed 
to stretch away to a vague and indefinite horizon-line ? 
Tell me, if you can, why she should see a man riding 
close behind another, and trying to nerve himself to use 
the advantages he had ? 

The woman looked up. 

‘“*T—I think I understand, and—and—what was that ? 
Did you see it? Did you hear it ?” 

‘*What do you mean, madam? I heard nothing. I 
saw nothing. You must have been half usleep, and 
dreaming.” 

‘*T—I suppose I must. I thought I heard a shot fired : 





partly, perhaps, because she has not been well lately, to 





I thought I saw a man fall, And—and—that was all. 1 
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see nothing of it now ; I hear nothing more. But, if you 
see the man who saved my life, you may tell him that I 
think—hope—that saved is earned! What—what is his 
name ?” 

** Wynne Arliogham.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN THE VALLEY OF DEATH'S SHADOW. 

‘*Morner, what makes father so late ?” 

**T don’t know, Nona; it may be that business has de- 
tained him. You know he is sometimes very late in 
getting home.” 

**T know he is, mother, but he promised that he would- 
not be to-night. I am anxious to see him—very anxious. 
Tam nervous to-night. It seems as though I could not 
wait. Did you ever feel so, mother ?” 

The woman smiled, and the smile was full of love for 
her beautiful girl. But a sigh, a sigh of weariness and 
despair, broke from her lips, and seemed to blight and 
wither the smile. She made no answer to the girl. But 
she spoke some words to herself, and spoke them bit- 
terly. 

“‘O my God,” she said ; ‘‘ wait? And feel as though I 
could wait no longer? Did I ever feel otherwise? If 
there was ever any other feeling most prominent in my 
heart, it must have been in the years I have forgotten—or 
tried to forget !” 

** What did you say, mother ?” 

**No matter. You wouldn’t understand. You are not 
old——” 

“I am older than my years, mother, much older. I 
sometimes think I must have been old when I was a 
baby, and——” 

The mother turned away, the tears filling her eyes, and 
one or two already on her cheeks. 

*‘Old—old in her cradle—aged by the experiences of 
her father and her mother ? A girl without a childhood ! 
A woman at ten! God help her—and me!” 

The two relapsed iuto silence, then, and sat thus for a 
quarter of an hour or more. 

The house was a large one. The room in which the 
mother and daughter sat was of great size, and magnifi- 
cently furnished. The two were dressed plainly, but in 
clothing made of expensive materials. All about them 
there were evidences of wealth ; great wealth. 

A clock, bright with silver and gold, and evidently 
made in some foreign land—some land where there is 
greater artistic skill than is usual in a practical land like 
ours, in these practical days—measured musically the 
moving minutes. But, so far as the girl was concerned, 
the time might have been told by an iron bell—cold and 
stern and strong—and have seemed less awful in its 
slowness ; and, perhaps the woman was no less anxious 
than her daughter. The little one loved her father with 
a strong and overmastering passion which is quite un- 
usual ; and the woman’s love for the man was something 
so far beyond that of the girl that words are utterly in- 
adequate to make its depth and power understood. 

‘* Mother,” said the girl, suddenly. The silence had 
grown unendurable to her, and this breaking in upon it 
was a pleasnre and a relief to the mother. 

** Well ?” 

‘Tam going to meet father—or—or—— 

«*Well ?” The question was a pitiful plea, though an 
unexpressed one, for comfort. Mother and daughter 
seemed, somehow, to have changed places. 

“‘Or find why he doesn’t come.” 

‘* But—the night is dark—the prairies are lonely—you 
are so young—so little—and—and——-” 


” 








She would have finished with “‘ so dear,” but the words 


failed her. She loved little Nona with a mighty love— 
but she loved her husband more. Not one of the men 
who were in her husband’s employ was at home ; none of 
the women servants was capable of doing for the house of 
Cannedar that which the little girl was about to do. So, 
while the woman hesitated—hesitated and half protested— 
she knew that her daughter would go—knew it and was 
glad. Perhaps she knew, better than little Nona, a possi- 
ble reason for his being late ! 

‘Prince is swift and sure ; Iam the best rider any- 
where in the vicinity ; I fear the dark and the loneliness 
no more than I fear the day and the streets of the town. 
God is everywhere! And, if there is any trouble, any 
danger, you know what father has taught me. Iam as 
good a shot as he is himself—and there couldn’t be 
higher praise of my own powers than that is. And so—I 
am going. Good-by, mother dear.” 

She stood on tiptoe. Her mother stooped down. The 
lips of the two (I came near writing of the two women, 
and that would not have been far wrong) met in a kiss. 
Then, quietly, naturally, but very gravely, the child left 


the room. 
* * * * * 


I suppose that the instinct of self-preservation rises 
up spontaneously in the heart of every sane man, under 
any and all circumstances. And I suppose that Mr. Vin- 
ton Bayul, though terribly shaken by his discovery that 
the man against whom he had raised his murderous hand 
—the man whom he had followed so longa nd untiringly— 
was a stranger to him, must still be counted as sane. At 
any rate, a sudden fear, a wholesome terror of death, a 
sense of his peril and his unworthiness, came in upon his 
soul like a flood as he heard, while still bending over his 
completed work, at the end of the road he had stead- 
fastly traveled, the sound of a hurrying horse. He 
listened intently; he listened long ; he satisfied himself 
that there was no mistake. The far-away sound was 
coming nearer—nearer, and from the direction toward 
which Cannedar’s team and his own horse had gone. He 
trembled ; the sweat ran down his face in streams; it 
seemed to him as though it was the messenger of death— 
a hard death and a sudden one—which was coming. And 
yet—strange and paradoxical as it may seem—the mis- 
take he had made hurt him more than did the deed he 
had done, With Wynne Arlingham and Winfield Canne- 
dar one and the same, and the one lying dead at his feet, 
he would have felt that he had some excuse —some 
chance. But now, what had he done? What could he 
expect ? And, all the time, the hurrying hoof-neats were 
coming nearer and nearer ! 

At first he had hoped that it was his own horse, turned 
from his course by something in his way, that he heard. 
That true, he would have two hopes—the hope that he 
might be so fortunate as to capture the frightened beast 
—and the hope, failing that, of being able to escape on 
foot. But, that false, he saw nothing but despair in his 
future. And—a minute settled it! No mere runaway 
horse ever came as swiftly as that one was coming! This 
beast, as he could not doubt, had a fearless rider, and a 
rider who knew just what the horse was capable of doing 
—and a rider who would exact from the animal all of 
which he was capable. Danger! detection! disgrace ! 
death !—coming—coming ! Already he seemed to feel a 
tightening at his throat! His past—‘‘O God!” Tis 


present—‘‘Have pity!” And his future— coming ! com- 
ing ! coming like the wind! 

He stood upright, for a moment or two, near the body 
of the man he had supposed was Wynne Arlingham. 
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Then, smitten with the terror of a sudden panic, he 
rushed away across the level prairie. There was no time 
to go far. The hard-ridden horse was almost at hand. 
Indeed, straining his eyes toward the increasing sound, 
he fancied he could already see the shadowy outlines of 
the steed and the rider. 


But—could that be possible ? | 


Could so slender and girlish a creature as that manage so | 


swift a beast as the horse which was coming? It did not 
seem possible. 

Down upon the ground ; and down upon his face ; and 
down none too sudden. 
darkness might be kind and he escape unseen. 

Down, but not crouched flat upon the earth for long. 
He must see. He must know what was happening. 
raised his head —slowly — cautiously — cunningly, and 


wondered, as he did so, how much like a serpent’s | 


motions his own were. A serpent ? 
and still he groaned at the thought ! 


He smiled grimly, 
A serpent! And 


groaned ; ‘‘how much I wish I had courage to use it 
again—and now !” 
* * ~~ * v * 

A week since Wynne Arlingham saved the life of the 
woman he loves. A week, and neither has seen the other. 
Neither has sent for the other. Each one is, possibly 
enough, waiting for the first message to come from the 
other. 

A week, and matters seem to have been at astandstill— 


so far as Wynne Arlingham and Clarice Zadour are con- 


Down, full of hope that the | 


waiting for some loved one to come and weep over the | 


ruin he had wrought in some one’s earthly Eden! He 


thought of the first fall which sin ever caused in this | 


world, and wondered how much his own act resembled 





the eruel ennning of the demon who planned it? Like! 
Like! Very like! Only—only 
He doubted if the devil ever regretted his work. And 


he—he would have given his life to have seen Winfield 
Cannedar alive and well again. 

On came the horse—and stopped, reined in by the 
rider, suddenly, just where the boay of Winfield Canne- 
dar lay across the track. A fierce, wild shriek ran along 
the night—a shriek which had agony and anger in it, but 
nothing of fear—a shriek which will never cease to echo 
in the ears of Vinton Bayul—never—during the dragging 
eges of an endless eternity ! 

The girl sprang from her horse. 
fallen man. 

“Father,” she cried, ‘‘ say something ! 
It is Nona, your Nona, your little Nona! 
ond—and 7 

She went down upon her knees. She placed her hand 
over his heart, and then upon his cold face. She stooped 
and kissed him on his icy lips. 

**T love—” she began, and then pathetically corrected 
herself. ‘‘I loved him so! My papa! My father! Why 
need he have died? What enemy had he who could 
have done this? Dead! dead! dead !” 

She sprang lightly and adroitly to her saddle again. 


She stooped over the 


Speak to me ! 
I—I love you 





as though undecided what to do. 

Then, with a sudden accession of human passion, and 
with that angry questioning mood which so often prompts 
the bereaved to deny the wisdom and goodness of the All 
Wise, she raised one little clinched fist toward the sky, 
erying aloud : 

**And I saved a man’s life! Idid it! And my papa 
is dead—dead! God, God! Is it right? Is it fair ?” 

A long, shuddering sob shook her. Her hand fell to 
her side. Her head was bent forward, and bowed upon 
her breast. 

“Forgive me—forgive me,” the hiding man heard her 
say, softly, and knew from her tone that she was weep- 
ing ; ‘‘and give me strength to—get—help—for—papa !” 

She touched her horse lightly with the spur, and away 
she dashed—not toward home and mother, but toward 
vown and men ! 

And Vinton Bayul, rising to his feet, drew out his re- 
volver and looked at it curiously, holding it off at arm’s- 
length as he did so. 


cerned. And yet, all this may be but false seeming ; let 


us hope it is ; surely the world is still moving rapidly for 


| most, and pitilessly fast for some ; and David Janus is 
He | 


dying ! 

Wynne Arlingham met Fisherman Jack, going home in 
the early morning from an all-night vigil at the bedside 
of his friend. Jack looked worn and tired. His eyes 
seemed to need sleep. He could not help thinking how 
fresh and bright Mr. Arlingham was looking, and he 
wondered why he was out so early. Little he knew or 
guessed that Mr. Arlingham had spent as many wakeful 
hours in the last twenty-four as he had ; little he guessed 
that he was out thus early because he had not been in bed 
at all. 

‘“‘ How is our friena vanus ?” asked Arlingham, kindly. 

Fisherman Jack shook his head gravely. 

‘* Dying—slowly—without—doubt,” he replied, letting 
the words fall from his lips with a certain slow and lei- 
surely dignity. 

*“And why ? Is his trouble phyrsical or mental ?” 

“It’s hard to say, very hard. I think the doctor is 
puzzled himself. And, if he is, what can you expect of a 
poor ignorant fisherman such as Iam? He said, that 
night, that he’d got his death. And I think he was 
right.” 

“But the doctors give his illness a name, do they 
not, Jack ?” 

“Te.” 

‘Well, what do they call it ?” 

**T don’t know as I remember exactly. 
fever, I think.” 

*‘And you? Am . to understand that you don’t agree 
with the doctors ?” Mr. Wynne Arlingham smiled, as he 
spoke. He had a rare smile. No matter what he thought, 
his smile was one of sympathy and approval. It was 
well calculated to loosen the tongue of a man like Fisher- 


Some sort of a 


| man Jack. 
She sat there a minute or two, her horse held motionless, | 


‘No, sir,” said the fisherman, ‘‘I don’t agree with the 
doctors. I don’t think they understand the case at all. 
The man thinks he saw a spirit, and——” 

** But hasn’t he been told the truth ?” 

“Yes. But what if he don’t believe it ? 
can’t understand it ? 


What if he 
What if he doesn’t even hear it at 
all, as he lies in his bed, his eyes turned wistfully away 
toward the sea, while he waits for what he thinks is in- 
evitable ?” 

** But cannot he be made to understand ? Cannot some 
one make it so plain--—” 

The fisherman shrugged his shoulders, and made an 
expressive movement with his hands—a movement as 
though he were ridding himself of some burden. 

*‘How? Who ?” he demanied, sententiously. 

** Perhaps—I—could ——” 

“That's just the thing,” said Fisherman Jack, heartily , 


“that is just the thing. You can do it if any one can. 


Please try. Go in and talk with the old man. 
him good—even if the good isn’t lasting. 


It will do 
And youll 


| pardon me for thinking it will not be ; he said he got his 
““I—i had courage to use it a little while ago,” he ; 


death. I think he did.” 
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‘«T’ve been in several times, and I’ve thought he didn’t 
wish to talk—or to listen, and——” 

‘‘Yon’re a good observer. You're right. But all that 
proves nothing. Because a sick man doesn’t like to take 
his medicine is no proof that if*isn’t good for him. Go 
in and talk with David Janus, will you ?” 

**T will,” said Wynne Arlingham, earnestly ; and when 
Wynne Arlingham said a thing, the thing he said was 
very likely to be done—in spite of any and all things to 
the contrary. 

David Janus was awake, a couple of hours later, when 
Arlingham called, and, aithough he was far from acting 





‘*But you repent ?” 

‘*Oh, yes ; God knows I do.” 

“‘Then you will be forgiven. Be sure of that, and 
do not worry. You are magnifying your shortcomings. 
You are making great things out of little ones. Who 
has been wronged ? And how ?” 

**T do not know who has suffered. And I cannot find 
out. I thought—the other night—when I was out in the 
storm—that—that—— Oh,-Mr. Arlingham, Mr. Arling- 
ham, tell me the truth, the whole ani exact truth. Did 
you save some woman’s life the other night? They sak 
you did.” 





glad when informed that that gentleman wished to speak 
with him, he offered no objection. So Arlingham was 
shown in. 


Arlingham had called several times, as he had said. | 


But on two or three occasions Janus had been sleeping, 
and sometimes he had had some of his fisher friends with 
him. So it had been some five days since Arlingham had 
actually seen him. 

He was both surprised and shocked at what he saw 
when he was admitted into the room in which the sick 
man lay. It needed only a glance to show him that 
James was very sick—very sick indeed. It was not diffi- 
cult to believe him dying—slowly, to be sure, but none 
the less certainly. 

And yet, the man did not appear like one on whom 
fever had set the seal of its power. He seemed calm, 
cool, quiet, resigned. Looking at the sea and sky, and 


at his own future, with equal tranquillity and cynicism, | 
he seemed to be fading, dying—and solely because his | 


will power had given up the fight for existence. He 
seemed dying because he would not live. 

Arlingham crossed the room, seated himself by the 
bed, and drew his hand slowly and soothingly across the 
forehead of the sufferer. The man turned wearily on his 
bed, and faced him—a marvelous thing for him to have 
done of his own free will, for in his waking hours, in the 
daytime, he had faced the window and the sea ever since 
he had been stricken down. He looked up into Arling- 
ham’s face—and smiled ; and, the tears stood in his eyes 
at the same time. And all this, too, was marvelous, if 
Arlingham could only have known it ; for no one had seen 
him either smile or weep since that night when he had 
come home alive from the cruel sea which had kept so 
many unfortunate ones. But, perhaps, there was little 
wonder. Arlingham had the heart of a man—and the 
tender hand one so seldom finds given to any but women. 

“Thank you,” said Janus; ‘‘my head ached very 
hard. How did you know ?” 

“T didn’t know. I only thought that——” 

‘You're very kind. There are not many men in the 
world like you. I always liked you—always. And you 
—you wouldn’t lie to a dying man, would you?” ~° 

“‘T wouldn’t lie to any man.” 

“‘ But—not to a dying man ? 

“ae.” 

**And so not tome? You know I am a dying man ?” 

‘‘Oh, no, Janus, not so bad as that. But I shall tell 
you the truth. What can I do for you ?” 

‘First, tell me if there’s any hope for a man who has 
been wicked—wicked—/or money ?” 

«T don’t know what you mean. But I guess no one of 
your neighbors would admit that you were ever very 
guilty. And—there is always help, so the Book says, 


Surely not that ?” 


help and forgiveness, for those who truly repent, and 
undo the evil they have done.” 

““Undo the evil? That is the trouble. 
have done I cannot undo.” 


The evil I 


“y aig.” 
‘And did she look like—like—Nona Clyde ?” 
‘‘She was Nona Clyde’s sister.” 

‘*Nona Clyde’s sister ?’ The old man lay in silence 
and mused on what had been told him. Then he con- 
| tinued, as though he had made no pause: ‘‘ And did she 
| suffer when—when Nona came no more ?” 

‘She did. She suffered terribly.” 

**And you—you Why did you risk your life for 
her ?” 

Arlingham bowed his head reverently. Why should 
he not speak the truth to this simple-minded fisherman ? 
Why should he not be thoroughly frank, as well as per- 
fectly honest, with this man, whose hands were already 
pulling at the curtains which hang on the horizon of our 
earthly life and sweep the dusty threshold of another 
world ? 

‘* Because I love her,” he said. 

**Ah? And does she love you ?” 

‘She did.” 

The mournful cadence fell upon the old man’s ears 
like a dirge. 

** Did?” he cried ; ‘did? Some one said, once—some 
| wise one —that a woman loves only once. What have 
you, in your youth and health and strength, to do with 
| life’s past tenses? Did? And why not now ?” 

‘“‘She blames me.” 

‘why tT” 

‘*T was Nona Clyde’s lover, and——” 

The old man sprang bolt upright in bed, his eyes 
| blazing, his eager hands outstretched, and his face work- 
| ing convulsively. 

** You?” he cried, incredulously ; ‘‘ you Nona Clyde's 
lover ?” 

Arlingham bowed. 

‘*T was,” he said. 

‘*T—I don’t understand,” said Janus ; ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand at all. I only know that my heart is saying— 
‘Thank God! thank God!’ The stones that cover Nona 
Clyde's grave have been on my heart for years—years— 
years! Sometimes I haven’t known just how to find 
freedom. And again—I haven’t dared try. But I see 
all now—all—all. Only let me live an hour, and—all 
shall—be—right !” 

And he fell back upon his pillow, the last word only 
half spoken. The frailties of humanity had never had a 
more striking illustration than that on which Wynne Ar- 
lingham dazedly looked. The light of hope and will 
faded from the fisherman’s eyes. But the frown of a 
baffled purpose lay agonizedly upon his dead brow, and 
seemed to turn to stone—to marble. 

(To be continued.) 








No one in anger is fit to estimate an offense or to re- 
dress a wrong; and he who attempts it is sure to have 
cause for regret, if not for bitter repentance, 
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HOW THREE ROSES GOT THEIR 


NAMES. 


THOUGH new roses may be bred, and run their little 
course in fashionable favor, and then be forgotten, there 
are three members of the Rose family that will live and 
bloom and be loved as long as the Rose race endures. 

They are the Bon-Silene, the Maréchal Neil and the Jac- 
queminot. In the origin and names of each of the three 
there is a charming story or legend, new to American 
rose-lovers, but very sweet and daintily lovely it is, when 
told by the fair chatelaine of one of the old Provencale 
homes in the region where the first three attained their 
perfect beauty. 

The rose known as the Bon-Silene got its well-known 
title by the purest chance. In an old monkish garden 
on the Haute-Saone, that had belonged to a holy Order 
of Mother Church since St. Augustine’s day, there was a 
statue of Silenus, that the cardinal bishop and head of 
the Order thought savored over much of heathenry, and 
ought to be destroyed. Still, being himself an anti- 
quarian, and noting that the statue was of the Golden 
Age of Roman art, he procrastinated giving the fatal 
order. One day in the early May—and you should see 
the early May, if you have not, of the foot-hills of France 
—the venerable and good bishop made his usual visit, 
and after an excellent dinner and some wine they had 
had in the cellars ‘‘ since Brother Benedict died,” said 
the head, which had been wellnigh forty years, they took 
their usual walk in the garden, which had budded and 
bloomed for their Order since the days of King Robert 
the Lion, over a thousand years ago. As they approached 
the Silenus the bishop’s heart smote him. He had al- 
lowed his artistic tastes to lead him to sin in the pre- 
servation of idols. But when they arrived, behold, the 
statue had broken in two, and in the cleft there had 
grown a rose, upon which was a bud as fair as the roses 
that Adam first saw in Eden. None of the Fathers pre- 
sent—many of whom were botanists and floriculturists of 
no mean order—had ever seen such a rose, and its leaves 
were softly opening, to disclose new beauty in the flower. 
It was like a first love as it unfolded in tender beauty. 
** Let it be called the rese of the good Silenus,” said the 
bishop, as he gently touched the budding blossom with 
the white hand (which the ladies of his congregation so 
much admired), the hand that wore tie archiepiscopal 
ring ; and so it was, and that is why it is called le Bon- 
Silene, even in the land far from its birthplace across the 
sea. 

The Maréchal Neil is one of the loveliest roses of its 
kind, the noisefie, and in its name and origin there is 
one of the hitherto unwritten romances of the Court of 
France in the Second Empire. 

In 1869, when the French army was sent to help King 
Victor Emmanuel drive the Austrians out of Italy, the 
Third Army Corps was commanded by General Neil. 
This officer, as his name implies, came of one of those 
Irish noble families who emigrated to France after the 
battle of the Boyne in 1690, as did the MacMahons, the 
Fitz Jameses and others, who are now Irish in nothing 
but their names. General Neil had commanded and 
fought his corps with such eminent ability and distin- 
guished courage, that when peace was made, with his 
countryman and friend, MacMahon, he was created a 
Marshal of France. 

It was wellnigh Autumn before General Neil was able 
to return to France. He had been terribly wounded, 


and had suffered besides from the dreadful fever of the 
Ttalian marshes. 


For months he was between life and 





death, with only his surgeon, who was his constant com’ 
panion, and a soldier servant, who proved to be an ad- 
mirable nurse in his illness and convalescence. 

One day a peasant woman brought him a whole basket 
of wild roses from the Campagna region. General Neil 
had always been extremely fond. of roses, and most of 
these were new to him, and thus served to amuse him 
until they were withered. He observed, however, that 
one particular shoot had not faded and died like the 
others, but had grown into a beautiful green plant of 
perhaps ten inches in \length. When he looked to see 
why this one had grown and the others faded, he found 
that a bit of the root had been cut away with the flower, 
which was of a palish- yellow hue. Scarcely knowing 
why, Neil determined to keep the shoot so curiously 
preserved. When he returned to Paris he placed the 
young shoot with an expert floriculturist, and next 
Spring it bore four of the loveliest buds in the world, of a 
pale-lemon tinge. At that time General Neil was sent 
for to receive the highest military rank then known in 
France, the Grand Cross of the Legion,’and his com- 
mission as Marshal of France, in presence of three em- 
perors and all the kings in Europe worth naming. After 
the solemn ceremony was ended, and he wore for the 
first time in that day the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, he went to the reception of the Empress—who 
was splendid in her perfection of beauty—and presented 
to her a curious yellowish rose of perfect form and per- 
fume, but different from any she had ever seen, and told 
her its story. 

‘‘And so you have proved the truth of what the old 
abbé used to say in his dreadfully tedious sermons at 
Pau about casting the bread on the waters!” said the 
Empress (who, like Queen Elizabeth of blessed memory, 
‘loved a fine man ”’), to the handsomest and most daring, 
as well as one of the ablest of the marshals of the Second 
Empire. ‘Dear me, but he was tedious, that good 
abbé,” continued Her Majesty, with the softest look of 
retrospection in her lovely dark eyes. ‘‘ Now, Monsieur 
le Maréchal,” said she, vivaciously, ‘‘I shall christen 
this rose for you.” 

“Do so,” said the Franco-Irish soldier, bowing very 
low, but flashing at her a glance of profound admiration 
so warm that it deepened her color a little as they stood 
alone, for, though the great salon of the palace was 
crowded, no one dared interrupt a ¢éle-d-téte, which she 
herself had allowed, between the Empress and the hand- 
somest general of his day. 

Lightly putting the rose to her lips, she said: ‘It is 
named the Maréchal Neil, for the soldier sans peur et suns 
reproche, as gallant in the salon as he is on the battle- 
field.” 

This gracious speech went straight to the great sol- 
dier’s Irish heart. 

“You will wear it to-night, your Majesty, will you not, 
and afterward give it to me to keep, this happy rose ?” 

‘** Monsieur le Maréchal !” said the Empress, with great 
dignity. 

‘**T pray your forgiveness,” he answered. 

**No, no, Iam not as angry as I ought to be,” she re- 
plied ; ‘‘but—but people might hear,” and with a Par- 
thian glance she departed. 

Four days thereafter Colonel Lewal, then Neil’s chief 
of staff, but not long since Minister of \War for the 
French Republic, observed his chief take a surreptitious 
rosebud out of an envelope he had just received, and 
lock it up in a private drawer. ‘‘ Bah,” said the chief of 
staff, cynically, and as a man who had had a large ex- 
perience, quoting : ‘‘ Que diable allait-il faire dans, cette 
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MURDERED IN THE DARK. 








galére !” and the sage proceeded to the Jockey Club, first 
to Isabelle, the famous flower-girl, to buy a bouquet of 
violets (the family flower of the Napoleons), and after- 
ward to write a poulet to send with it to Mademoiselle 
Crébillion, of the Porte St. Martin Theatre, And thus it 
is that since that gracious day in 1859 until now, the rose, 
which in France is in the first rank for romance and 
beauty, has been called ‘the Maréchal Neil.” 

Who does not love the Jacqueminot, with its strong 
scent, like that you sometimes smell in the Turkish 
bazaars in Constantinople, when the old merchant in 
baggy trousers opens a bottle of rose perfume ? It, too, 
has a story, the story that is as old as the ages. General 
Jacqueminot was one of the great Napoleon’s favorite 
generals, who was extremely fond of floriculture in the 
few spare days of leave his extremely restless and active 
master gave him. He managed, however, to have a good 
deal of pleasure in his garden despite the short lapse of 
time. General Jacqueminot was a man of strong feelings 
and furious temper. He had always been accustomed to 





prompt and absolute obedience, and exacted it from all | 


about him. While im the West Indies he had married 
very young. He had but one child, Marguerite, who was 
his all, and she reciprocated her father’s fondness and 
affection. She was sixteen years old, and a woman, for 
the girls of the tropics step from childhood to woman- 
hood in a brief stride. The girl was much alone and 
imaginative, and the son of her father’s neighbor, who 
was only eighteen, was just home from the Artillery 
School of Toulon. One afternoon her father returned 
from the Court of the First Consul in a bad temper and 
missed his daughter. 





Her nurse, frightened out of her | 


wits, stammered out that she did not know where she | 


was. With his fierce black eyes aflame, her father un- 
buckled the belt of his court sword, and putting on in 
its place one which bore the most deadly lethal weapon 
in the world, a three-cornered rapier nearly three feet in 
length, as sharp at the point as a cambric needle, he 
walked into the garden. There he saw his child sitting 
with his neighbor's son, whose arms were about her. 
Perfectly irnocent in thought and deed, she sprang up 
and threw herself between her lover and her father’s 
rapier. 
man had drawn his involuntarily. But what availed the 
defense of a youth against the best blade in the Light 
Division ? 
of the tall, powerful soldier curled viperishly around 


After two or three passes, in which the sword | 





All gentlemen wore swords then, and the young | 


that of his antagonist with a quick disengage, he ran the | 


boy through the heart, and shaking him heavily off his 
sword, the youth fell—dead. The girl had watched the 
duel & la mort with a face as pale as the mountain-snows. 
She could not even scream. She looked on with dilated 
eyes and a face frozen in horror. 
to speak, she screamed : ‘‘ Do not touch me, you will 


As her father turned | 


kill me as you did Hubert !” and fell as if she, too, were 


dead. She never spoke her father’s name again, and 
when the Summer flowers faded and died, she died too. 

When the father discovered that his anger had cost two 
lives ; that the youn. man had Joved his danghter with 
all the fire of his passionate race, but with a sentiment of 
the highest honor, and that she was as innocent of wrong 
as a flower (and all this he learned from the few letters 
of her lover’s that were innocently hidden in the girl’s 
prayer-book), his face grew paler, and his manner was 
gentler to ali about him. ‘His troopers who, of course, 
heard the tale, soon noted the change in their fierce old 
commander, but, with a delicacy that belongs to the true 
soldier of France, respected the father’s grief. There 
had been a clump of Louis Quinze roses growing by the 
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bench where the lovers were sitting when the general 
found them. This rose is beautifully shaped, and of a 
pale- pink color, deepening to almost red at its heart. 
These rose branches were red with the youth’s blood, and 
the girl’s father ordered them to be cut completely away. 
The next Spring green shoots grew from the roots again, 
and one day his old gardener said : ‘‘ Monsieur, will you 
come into the garden? There is a miracle to be seen.” 

The general went. He had not been near the spot 
since the day when he saw the eyes he loved, once so 
soft and happy, look upon him with awful horror—a 
look that would haunt him for ever more. Truly it 
seemed a miracle had been wrought. One splendid 
stem had grown up, and on it was a bud, half opened. 
It was not pale pink, as the parent had been, but of a 
splendid cardinal velvety-red—a royal rose, full of grace 
and passionate beauty. The man who had never flinched 
at the charge of the wild Arab when he rode side by side 
with Kleber, and stood the shock of ten of the Hungarian 
and Polish lancers, put his hands to his eyes and wept 
like a boy; and the old gardener turned his face away 
that he might not see the other’s grief, while he softly 
whispered a prayer for the; sinless soul that had gone to 
God, the fairest flower that ever bloomed amid the roses 
and lilies of France. 

** Shall I cut it down, my master ?” said the old man, 
softly, after a few minutes of silence. 

‘No; it is the flower of God, and let it grow.’ 

It grew and flourished, and this is the legend told me 
one soft afternoon ‘in the sweetest tones in the world, of 
the lover’s gift because it sprang from a lover’s heart's 
life-blood, of the queen of roses, the royal Jacqueminot. 
i ¥eRs 
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MURDERED IN THE DARK. 
ADVENTURE IN AFGHANISTAN. 
By Davin Ker, 


“Waar do you think, Mr. Ker? that old fool of a 
christi (water-carrier) will have it that he heard cries 
close by here last night, as if some one were being mur- 
dered. Now, J sleep as lightly as an old man of seventy, 
and I heard nothing of it; and the chokidar (native 
watchman) says /e-didn’t either.” 

** Most likely not, for he was probably fast asleep him- 
self, as a native watchman generally is whenever he gets 
the chance. But it may be true, for all that, for I saw 
some cutthroat-looking fellows loafing about the bazaar 
(market) yesterday in goatskin cloaks, and every cloak 
had a good big knife under it.” 

The speakers are myself and Lieutenant W , of the 
—th Native Bengal Infantry, who have just come forth 
into the refreshing coolness of early morning from ow 


AN 





respective rooms in the dak bungalow (wayside resthouse) 
at the little military outpost of Sibi, in Southern Afghan- 


| istan. 





“The gentlemen in Robinson Crusoe’s uniform must 
have been Marris from the hills,” says the lieutenant, 
“and they are a bad lot, sure enough—think no more of 
killing a man than of squelching a musquito. But I don't 
believe a word of it; that old donkey must just have 
dreamed it all. I shall have to give him a hint to keep 
his mouth shut, and not go frightening Mrs. Ker with 
any of these death’s-head-and-cross-bone stories,” 

**She’s not very easily frightened, after all that we’ve 
been through lately,” answer I; “ but if there really has 
been any murdering going on, the sooner we go and find 
out about it the better.” 
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“Tm your man,” replies the officer, slinging his re- 
volver over his shoulders, and out we go, side by side. 

Barren hills in the background ; barren sands in the 
foreground ; a bright, cloudless, burning sky above all; 
a few native hovels scattered over the flat; a few white, 
low-roofed bungalows (villas) perched among the heights 
beyond it ; several dry water-courses gaping like wounds 
in the cracked, thirsty earth ; in the distance the tiny, 
grass-thatched huts of the market, and the huge, gray, 
mud wall of the Afghan fort—-such was the scene that lay 
before us. 

““Tf any one were to get murdered,” says W i 
savagely, ‘‘it would be almost a piece of luck in such a 
hole as this, where nothing ever happens at all ; but you 
may depend upon it that Sibi is far too dull to produce 
anything so picturesque as a real murder. Hollo!” 

‘“*What’s the matter ?” ask I, startled by the grim 
gravity that suddenly falls like a cloud over his bright, 
careless face. 

WwW points meaningly to a thick, black swarm of 
flies which are hovering over a clump of spiky thorn- 
bushes (the only vegetation that can exist in this hideous 
wilderness) a little way ahead of us. 

**Do you see them ?” says the lieutenant, lowering his 
voice to an awe-stricken whisper. ‘‘ When they swarm 
as thick as that, you may be sure there’s blood some- 
where near. By Jove! suppose the old water - carrier 
should be right after, all! Come along, quick !” 

We quickened our pace to a run; but the moment we 
passed the clump of bushes, and saw what it had con- 
cealed, we came to a dead halt, and stood looking at each 
other in silence, each seeing reflected in his comrade’s 
lace the horror that was painted on his own. 

In a small hollow before us lay a perfect lake of blood, 
which even the parched soil around it had not been able 
to drink up ; and weltering in this hideous pool were the 
hacked and mangled corpses of two Afghans. ‘ 

The grim spectacle pointetl a strange and ghastly con- 
trast. On one side of us lay civilization, as represented 
by the smooth, solid track and well-built cars and loco- 
motives of the famous military railway which had been 
pushed across the great Beloochi Desert into Afghanistan 
at the rate of a mile and a half daily. On the other side 
lay barbarism, as represented by these two men who had 
been murdered in the dark. 

And now, far up against the clear, bright, merciless sky, 
a dark spot was seen moving slowly toward us, sweeping 
down, down, down, in ever-lessening circles. The vul- 
tures of the mountains had scented their prey, and were 
coming to the feast of death. 

Stifling our disgust with a strong effort, we bent over 
the deal. Frightfully disfigured though both victims 
were, we could still see plainly what magnificent men 
they must have been. One was fully six feet high, the 
other even more ; and their firm muscles, sinewy limbs 
and boldly outlined features were those of men in the 
prime of strength and life—men upon whom the eye of a 
sculptor or a recruiting sergeant would have loved to 
rest. 

The more closely we looked at the bodies, the more 
plainly did we perceive how long and desperately the 
doomed men must have battled with their murderers, 
and how inexplicable it was that no sound of that terrific 
struggle should have reached our ears, close as we had 
been to the scene of conflict. 

One of the two had eleven wounds in him, and the 
other thirteen—all unmistakably the work of that huge 
broad-bladed knife which is the favorite weapon of the 
Marri hiilmen. The left arm of the taller man—which 














had evidently been held up to protect his head — was 
hacked through muscle and bone in three different places, 
and the hand so nearly severed that nothing but the ten- 
dons of the wrist still attached it to the arm. His com- 
rade’s broad chest was laid right open by a fearful gash, 
and the throat literally ‘‘cut from ear to ear,” the head 
hanging by a strip of skin. The fingers of the right 
hand, too, were half cut through, as if he had clutched 
and striven to wrench away one of the knives that were 
drinking his life-blood, and the crown of the head was 
cloven right down to the ears. 

‘“‘This is a horrible business !” said the lieutenant, 
turning away with a look of disgust. ‘‘I’d give a year’s 
pay to have known of it last night, for I’m afraid it’s a 
hopeless job to hunt for the murderers now; but I'll 
have a. try at it, anyway.” 

And so he did ; but when I met him again in the even- 
ing, one glance at his downcast face told me that he had 
not been successful. 

“It’s just as I thought,” said he, gloomily. ‘‘ These 
two poor fellows were selling goats in the village market 
yesterday evening, and were seen to leave it in company 
with three. or four of those rascally Marris from the 
hills.” 

‘* The fellows in goatskin cloaks whom I noticed there, 
no doubt,” put in I. 

‘And now,” continued the lieutenant, clinching his 
teeth savagely, ‘‘we might as well look for last year’s 
snow as for these cutthroat rascals, who must be back 
among their own mountains by this time with their 
plunder. I hope it’ll bring ’em bad luck, anyhow, 
wherever they are !”’ 

This curse was fated to be speedily fulfilled, in a way 
little dreamed of by him who uttered it. The very next 
day, a scouting party of our Sepoys, while picking their 
way along a difficult and little-frequented pass among the 
hills to the north of us, came to the edge of a deep 
hollow, in which three men in the dress of Marri mount- 
aineers were lying dead, fearfully mangled. The Sepoys 
stood to their arms, expecting that it would be their turn 
to be attacked next ; but all was quiet, and there seemed 
to be neither sign nor sound of any enemy. 

Presently the keen-eyed ressaldar (native officer) de- 
tected a trail of blood upon the stones, following which, 
they found a fourth man lying in the shadow of a huge 
rock, whither he seemed {o have crawled for shelter from 
the merciless sun. He was Still alive, but evidently 
bleeding to death from a fearful knife-wound in the side. 
He had just strength enough left to tell them that he and 
his comrades, having killed and robbed a couple of 
Afghan villagers two nights ago, had quarreled over their 
booty on the way home, and in the fight tliat ensued his 
three companions had been killed outright, and he him- 
self mortally wounded. 

The soldiers searched the bodies, and it was then found 
that the plunder which had thus cost the lives of six men 
amounted to five rupees ($2.50), This discovery sug- 
gested an unpleasant moral to me, who was carrying 
more than twenty times the amount in my belt at that 
moment ; but it also gave me a pretty exact idea of the 
value of human life in Afghanistan. 


Hare keeps the heart always at full tension. It gives 
rise to oppression of brain and senses. It confuses the 
whole man. It robs the stomach of nervous power, and, 
digestion being impaired, the failure of life begins at 
once. Those, therefore, who are born with this passion 
should give it up. 
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‘‘INSTEAD OF BEARING HOME THE PRIZE IN TRIUMPH, THE BELLE OF THE BALL PASSED THE REST OF THE NIGHT AN 
IGNOMINIOUS PRISONER IN A ROOM OVERLOOKING THE STABLES.” 


SINGED WINGS. 


By Lucy BLAKE. 


A cerTAIN bath in the Black Forest, which may figure | the matter of toilet, prizes—consisting of a gold bracelet 


under the name of Lilienfeld, was quite beside itself at | 
An | 


the prospect of much revelry by day and by night. 
heir had been born to the throne of that realm, and 
Lilienfeld had no mind to be behind her sister resorts in 
the expression of her patriotic joy. 

She had hung every available flag from her roofs, 
windows and balconies; had wreathed her lamp-posts 
with flowers and built two rather infirm triumphal arches, 
beneath which no one but the milk-women and donkey- 
boys were likely to make an entry. 


the Casino for ‘‘the quality.” 
To inspire the guests at this ball to supreme efforts in 
Vol. XXVL, No, 3—22. 


Furthermore, there | 
were to be festivities during an entire week; a raft-race on 
the swift-flowing river, a Black Forest adaptation of pig- | 
and-pole, and last, but not least, a grand costume ball at | 


and an agate-and-gold vase—were to be awarded by vote 
to the lady and gentleman wearing the most pleasing and 
effective costumes. 

A few days before this important event there arrived 
at Lilienfeld a peddler, but a peddler as superior to the 
ordinary type as champagne is to cider. He was a hand- 
some, graceful, dark-eyed fellow, speaking with ease all 
languages under the sun, and with manners fit for a 
drawing-room. 

Three jolly fellows, each with a red fez on his curly 
pate, carried this prince of peddler’s wares, in huge bun- 
dles. And such wares! Exquisite bizarre embroideries 
from Japan : laces, fine as spider’s traps; Oriental silks, 
Spanish jackets, heavily worked, with buttons like tin- 
kling bells. The veranda of the villa was like some 
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strange, brilliant garden with the glowing mass of 
colors. 

“What beautiful things to wear to the fancy ball !” 
rose to every feminine tongue, and bright eyes grew 
brighter at the contemplation of so much finery. 

“How lucky that the man happened to come just 
now !” the ladies exclaimed. 

**Long-headed rascal! Knew perfectly well what he 
was about !” growled the men. . 

When all this brave array had been duly inspected and 
admired, and considerably reduced in bulk by the fair 
purchasers, the peddler-in-chief beckoned to one of his 
men to open one remaining packet, much smaller than 
the othevs. 

*° Oh, I didn’t think such beautiful work existed out of 
Fairyland !” exclaimed pretty Alice Lennox, clasping her 
soft buby hands, and sighing from pure delight. 

This packet contained two shawls, in Turkish em- 
broidery, exactly alike, one of which the man unfolded 
with evident pride. 

‘The ladies have not often seen finer work than this,’ 
he said, confidently. 

It was truly a marvel of human patience and skill ; 
thickly embroidered with gold and silver thread and ex- 
quisitely tender-tinted silks, till the original fabric was 
scarcely to be distinguished. 

**Tt is an event when I sell a shawl like this,” the mer- 
chant continued. ‘‘ All that gold and silverwork is done 
in the pure metal, and will last centuries. The price is, 
of course, very high, and few people care to give it. One 
went latcly to add to the trousseau of an Austrian arch- 
Juchess, and I have had the honor of gelling to more | 
than one empress, almost the exact counterpart of these 
shawls. I keep these two more to show what the Turkish | 
women can do than with a hope of selling them. And 
they are a great responsibility, I assure you.” 

‘“‘Tmagine the charming effect of that shawl draped 
over my otherwise correct Turkish costume for the ball !” 
said Alice Lennox, stroking the beautiful fabric with a | 
loving, covetous touch. 

By a rare good luck Alice chanced to have with her at 
Lilienfeld a complete Turkish costume of a lady of the | 
better class, brought her from Constantinople by a well- | 
to-do uncle. She had been in raptures over this costume 
till she saw the wonderful shawl, but now the regret that 
she had not such a garment to complete the glory of her | 
attire made her see faults in her uncle’s gift which she | 
had not suspected before. So foolish and whimsical ean 
an cighteen - year-old head become when its vanity is 
aflame. 

**Oh, if I were only rich!” she murmured, half aloud, 
“T would buy that shawl, and then I could not fail to 
win the bracelet. I would outshine every one in the | 
room, and ”-- witha blush —‘‘ Paul could not help being 
pleased, though he is so stiff and silly about the whole 
affair now.” 

‘The young lady seems to have fallen in love with the 
shawl. I must congratulate her on her good taste,” said | 
the vender of vanities, with a smile. 

jut he did not urge Alice to buy it. His practiced 
eye knew that in the simply dressed girl, showing in | 
manner and appearance what she was, the plainly 
brought up daughter of a man of small means, he could | 
not expect a purchaser. 

Alice Lennox was unusually pretty and attractive, and | 
with the sweetest of bird-like voices had sung her way to 
the heart of Paul Marshall, the son of a rich man of 
letters in London. Peul had not asked Alice to marry 
him yet, but she knew full well that he loved her, and 
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that she would hear the story of his love before the 
Summer was over. He was staying with his mother at 
Lilienfeld, but a slight indisposition of Mrs. Marshall’s 
had taken them to another resort for a fortnight, an ab- 
sence which would oblige Paul to miss the ball. This 
was a very bitter drop in Alice’s cup, but it was partly 
tempered by the thought that her lover did not seem al- 
together to approve of the approaching revel. He had 
insinuated that it was not nice to compete for a prize at 
a public entertainment of the kind, and Mrs. Marshall, of 
whom Alice stood in considerable awe, had declared that 
the whole affair was vulgar in the extreme. Alice had 
said nothing in defense of the entertainment which 
caused her much inward joy, but alluwed herself to be 
influenced not a whit against going, and decided that she 
could amuse herself very well for one evening without 
Paul. He would forget all his silly notions in his pride 
in seeing her possessed of the prize bracelet. 

Paul Marshall would be a brilliant match for Alice, 
one of six portionless sisters, and her intimate friends, 
who knew the state of affairs, privately envied her her 
prospects. 

The day after this most elegant of peddlers departed 
with his men and his seductive wares, Alice flew into 
her cousin, Miss Hodder’s room, exclaiming : 

**Only think of it, Carry, Mrs. Travers bought one of 
those marvelous shawls. How shockingly unfairly the 
good things of this world are distributed! She, a malade 
imaginaire, who never goes anywhere, having such beau- 
tiful clothes. But she has more money than she can 
spend, they say.” 

** And nothing else—neither health nor kindred. Don’t 
grudge the poor thing the only blessing she has,”’ said 
Miss Hodder. 

‘* Why does she not adopt some fascinating person— 
like me, if she is lonesome ?” said Alice, with a saucy 
pout. 

‘*Mrs. Travers is far too wise to take up with snch a 
feather-brained minx,” replied Miss Hodder. 

The day of the ball Mrs. Travers drove over from the 
To Alice’s intenso 
interest, she wore loosely about her shoulders the Turk- 
ish shawl which had awakened the demon of envy in the 
young girl’s breast. 

*“Such a warm day, too! I believe she only wears it to 
irritate me,” said Alice to herself ; a most unjust and un- 
charitable idea, for the old lady was perfectly ignorant of 
all the heart-burnings her shawl had caused. 

She divested herself of her gorgeous wrap, as she sat 
down in the faweuil, pushed forward by Miss Hodder. 

With unwonted alacrity, Alice sprang from her seat 
and took the embroidered marvel from Mrs. Travers’s 
lap, where it must tire her, and laid it upon a chair half 
hidden by a screen. 

** How beautiful it is !’ Alice exclaimed, as she took it. 
She was not sufficiently intimate with Mrs. Travers to 
discuss the particulars of her toilet, unless that lady 
seemed disposed for that topic of conversation herself, 


| and sl: was evidently not in the mood to talk about the 


Turkish shawl. 

Mrs. Travers made a long visit, taking interest in Alice’s 
chatter about the ball, but exclaiming ageinst the idea of 
being present herself at it. She had not attended any 
evening entertainment for years, and it would need to be 
something of extraordinary merit that could entice her 
out now. 

When their guest had taken her departure, Miss Hod- 
der exclaimed : 

* See, Alice! Mrs. Travers has forgotten her shawl! 
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I don’t like the responsi- 
bility of guarding such a treasure over night.” 

Alice burst into a merry peal of laughter. 

‘*No, Carry; we will not send it back to-night.” And 
she laughed again, to the great mystification of her 
cousin. ‘*‘ How brilliantly my little plot has succeeded !” 

‘ What plot, child? What do you mean ?” 

‘' When I relieved Mrs. Travers of the weight of her 
shawl, this afternoon, I confess that I was thinking of 
something else besides the old lady’s comfort. She is a 
good old thing, but wery forgetful and absent, and I 
reckoned upon this weakness standing me in good stead. 
I knew that if I took the shawl and put it out of sight, 
she would probably forget all about it, and I was right.” 

**Well, and what have you gained by all this ?” 

“‘Tf Mrs. Travers does not send for the shawl by eight 
this evening, I am safe, and I mean to wear it to the 
ball.” 

** Alice, you are not in earnest ! 

** Nonsense ! 


What a risk !” 
Nothing venture, nothing have. I shall 
not hurt the shawi, and Mrs. Travers will never be a whit 
the wiser. She knows nobody here but us, and who is to 
tell her ? It is simply wicked that such a beautiful piece 
of work should not be displayed in public, and who will 
ever see it in Mrs. Travers’s possession ?” 

Miss Hodder was not the best of mentors tor Alice. 
She was weak and easily influenced, and the young girl 
carried her point in matters great and small, with very 
little resistance. 

‘* Now, dear,” Alice coneluded her observations with, 
“don't be a stiff, fidgety old poker, but help me in 
what will be a bit of fun, and not the least harm.” 

Miss Hodder gave in meekly, as usual, and, when the 
important hour arrived, devoted all her energies to drap- 
ing the costly shawl across Alice’s silken skirts. The 
young girl was unquestionably bewitching in her coquet- 
tish, vastly becoming dress, The tender, harmonious 
colors ; the soft, shining silk ; the vail-like, prism-tinted 
spray ; the magnificent gold and silver embroideries 
upon the borrowed shawl, and last, but not least, the 


girl’s superb young beauty, made a vision of loveliness | 


not soon forgotten. 

‘‘Friiulein Alice will wear the bracelet home to- 
night !"’ exclaimed Tina, the enthusiastic chambermaid, 
as the flower-faced English girl, in her brilliant Oriental 
bravery, descended the stairs. 

The admiration begun in the Villa Berta, where Miss 
Hodder and her cousin lodged, followed Alice into the 
ballroom ; nor could the child be unconscious, if she 
would, of the effect her appearance created. Knowing 
that she pleased, made her look all the lovelier, and no 
heart in all that gay assembly beat higher with delight 
and pride than Alice Lennox’s. A thousand pities that 
Paul was not there to see her triumph. And for his own 
sake she missed her handsome cavalier, so attentive and 
tender. 

If Alice had had eyes or ears for anything but her own 
conquests and amusement, she would have noticed, as the 
revelry reached its height, strong evidences of excitement 
among a knot of gentlemen near the door. In and out 
of the shadow, like an uneasy ghost, appeared the face of 
no other a personage than the vender of embroideries 
lately at Lilienfeld. The suave smile on his handsome 
countenance had been replaced by an eager, anxious 
look, and his eyes, and those of many another standing 
at the door, followed Alice’s movements with an intens- 
ity of interest quite enigmatical to a casual observer. 

‘‘In the name of justice and common sense,” said, ex- 
citedly, a young officer who had danced the last waltz but 





one with Miss Lennox, “let a messenger be sent to the 
Villa Elvira to inquire into this unpleasant matter. Mrs. 
Travers might easily have lent her shawl to be worn at 
the dance. This will be, I feel convinced, the explana- 
tion of what you fellows seem willing to believe a dis- 
graceful mystery, and would prevent a most painful 
scene.” 

The embroidery merchant seemed satisfied with this 
suggestion, and a temporary calm descended upon the 
troubled spirits at the door. 

Alice, dancing with the grace of a young goddess, and 
lavishing her sunniest smiles upon her host of adorers, 
was little conscious of an impending storm. 

The messenger returned from the Villa Elvira. No, 
Madame Travers had not lent her Turkish shawl to be 
worn at the dance, and was greatly annoyed at being dis- 
turbed so late to answer so silly a question. Mrs. Travers 
had forgotten that she had worn the shawl on a visit to 
Miss Hodder, and was consequently oblivious to the fact 
of having left it behind her. In her long life she had 
had very much costly and beautiful raiment, and this 
recent acquisition had impressed her marvelously little, 
Alice would have thought. 

‘*Then there is no longer reason to hesitate,” said the 
excited peddler, when the messenger had told his brief 
story. ‘‘My second shawl has been stolen. This one 
worn by the young English lady is not the one I sold to 
Madame Travers, therefore it must be the stolen one, I 
have a right to demand from the young lady an expla- 
nation of how this shawl came into her possession. I 
accuse her of nothing, gentlemen. Her unbounded, 
covetous admiration of the shawl when I exhibited it 
here four days ago ; a bribe given to one of my men who 
has disappeared ; faith in my not returning to Lilienfeld 
once en route for Norway—all this might make a plausible 
story against the young lady; but, as I said before, gen- 
tlemen, I accuse her of nothing, yet.” 

“You had better be careful how you set such a seandal 
on foot without provocation,” muttered more than one 
voice. 

‘No, gentlemen, not without provocation would I 
take such a step. I had a lucky presentiment that possi 
bly my stolen property might come to light at this ball— 
I was on the way to Norway, you know—and behold my 
convictions were right. I have ascertained, from good 
authority, that the young lady in question is not in cir- 
cumstances to buy the shaw]. It may have been a gift. 
We shall see,” 

‘A very graceful compliment, Mr. Howard,” Alice was 
saying, with her gayest laugh. ‘‘ To how many girls have 
you said the same thing this evening ?” when an un- 
known man approached her, and requested her presence, 
on a matter of importance, in the private office of the 
hotel. 

‘*] may ask my cousin to accompany me, may I not ?” 
Alice asked, a little frightened—-she knew not why. 

Five minutes later, the little Turkish maiden and plain 
little Miss Hodder presented themselves, with suppressed 
timidity, at the room indicated. 

‘‘ What can these people want of us ?” said Alice, in an 
undertone to her cousin, as her astonished gaze rested 
upon the proprietor of the Villa Berta, two of her recent 
partners in the ballroom, the head waiter, the peddler of 
the beautiful foreign wares, and—horror of horrors !—a 
policeman ! 

‘‘ Why, has that lace and embroidery seller turned up 
again? He said he was going to Norway. I feel quite 
creepy and frightened. How I wish Paul was here !” 

‘* Will Miss Lennox please inform Monsieur Gaspard 
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Leonardi, vender of laces and embroideries, how she | question ?” retorted Alice, with mistaken bravado, as 
came in possession of the Turkish shawl she wears this | soon as she could control her voice. 
evening ?” began the landlord, in inquisitorial tones, ‘* Monsieur Leonardi has been robbed of such a shawl, 














A PLEASANT RUSSIAN HOME. 


Alice flushed crimson, and little Miss Hodder looked | and he considers he has full right to make inquiries con- 
as if she longed for the earth to open and swallow | cerning the one Miss Lennox wears. I repeat my ques- 
her up. tion : How came Miss Lennox in possession of the shawl 

“What right has Monsieur Leonardi to ask such a | she wears ?” 
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‘Tell every word of the truth, Alice, I implore you! 
This affair is getting most serious !” said the now fear- 
ful Miss Hodder. 

‘‘This shawl belongs to Mrs. Travers, at the Villa 
Elvira,” said Alice, shortly. 

‘* Your story, Miss Lennox, and that of a messenger re- 
cently dispatched to Madame Travers, unfortunately do 
not agree. Madame Travers declares that she neither 
lent nor gave her shawl to any one to wear to this ball.” 

‘‘Nor did she,” interrupted the almost hysterical Miss 
Hodder. ‘“‘My cousin Alice it without her 
I beseech you to believe me. What I say is the 


borrowed 
leave. 
honest truth !” 

And poor Miss Hodder clasped her hands in silent 
prayer, as she noted the skeptical look on most of the 
faces about her. 

‘*T demand further investigation of this matter, 
Leonardi, sternly. 

‘You shall have it, sir. In the meantime it is my 
painful duty ” beckoning to the policeman. 

‘*In Heaven’s name, you surely do not mean to arrest 
my cousin ?” almost shrieked Miss Hodder. 

**T will not go to prison for a little bit of deceit !” cried 
Alice, the tears springing to her dilated eyes. 

“Not to prison, of course not, my dear young lady; 
but in the name of justice and the law, this man must 
make sure of your presence by—ahem !—escorting you to 
a room I shall indicate, and—only temporarily, of course 
—ahem !” turning the key. 

“IT may be a companion of the child’s misery, what- 
ever fate awaits her; please say that I may!” pleaded 
Miss Hodder. 

‘If the old one wishes to be locked up, too, I have no 
objection,” said the representative of the law, in tones 
not intended to reach Miss Hodder’s ears. 

“Oh, thank you—thank you !” cried the poor lady, too 
frightened to be sensitive to ungallantry of speech. 

It was too lato to disturb Mrs. Travers again till morn- 
ing, and thus, instead of bearing home the prize in 
triumph, the belle of the ball passed the rest of the 
night an ignominious prisoner in a room overlooking the 
stables. It would be hard to say which of the prisoners 
was in the deeper despair, Miss Hodder or poor Alice. 

** Paul will be so shocked and angry, I doubt if he will 
ever have another word to say tome. Oh, why did I go 
to that hateful ball ?” wailed Alice. 

‘It’s all my fault,” Miss Hodder sobbed; ‘‘I ought 
to have forbidden your wearing that shawl. I’m as weak 
as water—only fit to knit socks for the idiot asylum, as I 
used in those dull days two years ago. What will your 


father say ?” 
*. * * * * * 
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This episode of the shawl was a dainty morsel for the 
gossips of Lilienfeld for many a long day. Many people 
refused to believe the truth of the story, and declared 
that Mrs. Travers had consented to its fabrication only 
out of charity to Alice, to save her from the vengeance 
of the yeddler. 

«Why didn't you ask me for the shawl to wear that 
night, child ? I’m not an ogre, and I would have lent it 
so willingly ; and what dreary suffering would have been 
averted !” was all kind old Mrs. Travers said in censure. 

This affair caused Paul Marshall keen mortification ; for 
one day he wavered as to the course he should pursue in 
regard to Alice. But love was stronger than prudence. 


*“Why should I blame her for a bit of girlish vanity 
and folly ?” he said to himself, and that very afternoon, 
down by the waterfall, asked Alice to be his wife. 

Mrs. Marshall never quite forgave her daughter-in-law 











the disgrace of this escapade. Her displeasure, how-- 
ever, did not plant many thorns in the path of the young 
couple, as, shortly after the wedding, they went to India. 








GETTING A BAD SCARE. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


By Davin Ker, 


‘*T wean to get rid of these people to-morrow.” 

*“*So much the better, if you can; but how on earth 
will you do it ?” 

The time was sunrise on a glorious Spring morning in 
Northern India; the speakers were myself and a smart 
young lieutenant of native infantry, up in “the Hills,” 
on leave ; the place was the veranda of the one hotel] in a 
tiny mountain village nearly 7,000 feet up-the southern 
slope of the Himalayas ? 

We were then discussing the latest arrivals at our 
hotel—viz., a British tourist and his wife, who were going 
round the world with excursion tickets. Both were ad- 
mirable specimens of those fussy, conceited, irritable 
people who make themselves a public nuisance wherever 
they go. Always insisting upon having the best of every- 
thing, and grumbling even when they got it, they had 
already (though they had only arrived the evening before) 
earned the hatred of the entire hotel, from the bare- 
limbed Puharri water-carrier to the good-natured Irish 
landlord himself. 

These were the ‘‘ people” of whom Lieutenant A—— 
proposed to get rid; and I need not say that I was very 
glad to hear it, though somewhat puzzled to tell how it 
was to be done. 

**Leave that to me,” said A——. ‘I'll only ask you 
and Mrs. Ker to promise me one thing, and that is, that 
whatever you may see or hear at dinner this evening, you 
won’t show any surprise ; and then I think I can promise 
you as fine a bit of comedy as you ever saw at the Opéra 
Comique.” 

We readily gave the required pledge, and came in to 
dinner at six that evening with greatly heightened expect- 
ations, bringing in our train a young English commis- 
sioner of public education whom we had asked to dine 
with us. 

By a knowing look exchanged between him and A . 
as we sat down, I guessed at once that, even in the few 
minutes which had passed before the meal was served, 
the lieutenant had found time to enlist him in the 
plot. 

The moment we were all seated, A—— addressed him- 
self with special politeness to the fat, red-faced tourist 
who sat just opposite to him. 

‘Well, Mr. B , | hope you’ve been successful in 
your search for a house ?” 

‘Yes; I think I’ve done the trick this time,” said the 
other, with a loud, coarse laugh that told more of his real 
character than the most elaborate description could have 
done. “I’ve got just the very h’article that I wanted—a 
nice little cottage in a h’airy situation, and exactly the 
right size. I’m a-goin’ to ’ave another look at it to-mor- 
row—for it’s just as well to look twice at a thing before 
you pays for it—and if I don’t find nothing wrong, I'll 
take it for the season, and pay the first week in h’ad- 
vance,” 

So saying, Mr. B—— threw himself back in his chair 
with the self-satisfied air of a man who knew that he 
could pay his way wherever he went, and had no objec- 
tion to let others know it, too. 
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** And where is this cottage of yours situated, if I may 
ask ?” 

‘Just at the foot of that ridge that they call ‘The 
Camel’s Back.’ ” 

‘* Ah, indeed !” said A——, in a tone of intense sig- 
nificance. ‘‘ Well, Mr. B——, you're certainly a brave 
man.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” asked B , looking somewhat 
disturbed ; ‘‘is there anything wrong with the place ?” 

“ Well, no—at least nothing worth talking about ; only 
it was just there, if Il remember right, that a huge rock 
fell from the ridge last month slap through the roof of 
one of the Summer cottages, smashing it all to pieces. 
[sn’t that so, Mr. Moriarty ?” 

“*Thrue for yer honor,” replied our Irish landlord, who 
had just entered the room, and saw at a glance what was 
going on. ‘‘ By the same token, a photographer kem next 
mornin’ and axed l’ave to make a picter o’ the rock, sayin’ 
it looked illigant sitting there in the middle o’ the draw- 
ing-room!” (A fact). 

“Nothing to what happened to a friend of mine just 
the other day,” said the commissioner. ‘‘ He had a cot- 
tuge at the foot of The Camel’s Back, and one evening, 
when he came home from a day’s shooting, he found he 
had no home to come to, for his cottage and the ground 
it stood on had been carried over the precipice by a land- 
slide !” 

Mrs. B—— began to turn pale, and shot a terrified 
glance at her husband. 

‘* Just like my adventure the other night,” put in a tall, 
raunt district judge, on my left. ‘‘I was riding home 
through that big storm last week, when all at once my 
horse started and reared, and just then a flash of light- 
nin~ showed me that the path had been carried away 
rigat in front of me, and that I was just going to ride 
slap down a precipice !” 

‘What jolly fun!” cried the commissioner, laughing 
heartily ; ‘‘but fancy a horse starting at such an every- 
day thing as that !” 

** Are such accidents common here, then ?” faltered the 
tourist. 

*©Oh, dear, yes—commonest thing possible !” said our 
friend, gayly. ‘‘ By-the-by, A , have you managed to 
shoot that tiger that prowls round the hotel at night ?” 

‘‘No, confound him! He peeped in at my window 
again last night, but he was off before I could get at my 
rifle.” 

‘*Good Heaven,:sir!’’ cried the fat man, whose great 
red face had grown perfectly livid ; ‘‘ do you mean to tell 
me that tigers are allowed to prowl round hotels, and 
look in at windows, in a British possession ? It’s shame- 
ful ! it’s monstrous! The Government ought to take it 
up—it ought, pon my soul !” 

‘‘T’m afraid the tigers in these parts don’t pay much 
attention to a Government proclamation,” said the lieu- 
tenant, gravely ; “‘ but that’s not so bad as finding a thun- 
dering long snake coiled up under your pillow, as I did 
this morning.” 

‘‘ Was the snake a venomous one ?” gasped the tourist, 
in a voice scarcely human. 

‘“*To be sure it was !’’ replied the lieutenant, in the 
cheery tone of a man telling some specially good news ; 
**it was a cobra-di-capello, the deadliest kind of snake in 
the whole world. There are lots of them about here, 
you know !” 

“Oh, this is #o much! I can’t stand any more of it!” 
groaned the victim, shivering as if in a fit of ague. ‘‘ None 
of your ‘Summer cottages’ for me. This ain’t no place 
for a decent Englishman. I'll be off out of this first thing 
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to-morrow. Can any of you gentlemen recommend me a 
good hotel anywhere down on the plain yonder ?” 

The lieutenant, inwardly chuckling at his success, sug- 
gested the Columbia Hotel, at Dehra Dhoon, about fifteen 
miles off ; and Mr. B—— wrote it down with a tremulous 
hand, after which his face assumed the first pale gleam of 
comfort that it had worn for more than an hour. But 
just at that very moment (by a coincidence so astounding, 
that had I not actually witnessed it myself I would cer- 
tainly not have believed it) a slight bustle was heard out- 
side, and in came a tall, fine-looking man with one arm 
in a sling. 

‘*‘T'm sorry to disturb you by coming in so late,” said 
he, bowing politely ; “‘but the horse I had on the road 
was a skittish beast, and a little more than I could man- 
age with one hand.” 

‘*You do seem to have been in the wars, sir, sure 
enough,” said the tourist, with an offensive jocularity, 
which he probably mistook for wit. “Did you have a 
tumble ?” 

“*No, it was a bile; and I’ve had to have it cut out, 
for fear of hydrophobia. You see, the landlord of the 
Columbia Hotel, at Dehra Dhoon” (the English couple 
pricked up their ears) ‘‘has four very savage dogs ” (visi- 
ble sensation on the part of both husband and wife), 
‘‘and one of them bit me as I was stooping to pat it. It 
turned out to be mad, and I believe all the others are 
going mad, too.” 

A faint shriek broke from the lady, while her husband 
sprang up with a gesture that would have made his for- 
tune had he been playing Hamlet in the ghost scene, and 
raising his clinched hands wildly toward the ceiling, 
yelled, in heart-rending tones : 

‘* Where the deuce are we to go, then ?” 

But at this point my overtasked self-control gave way 
altogether, and, rushing out on to the veranda, I laughed 
convulsively till I was fairly exhausted. 

This last shock, however, settled the business once for 
all. When we assembled for breakfast next morning the 
English couple were gone. 


DULUTH AND ENVIRONS. 


By WiLL1AM H. BALLou. 


A Boup wall of granite rises 1,000 feet in the rear of the 
Zenith City, so high that althost the entire western shore- 
line of Lake Superior reveals itself to the observer on the 
apex. At its feet the flourishing city divides, and against 
its sides little houses cling to jutting rocks like an Alpine 
village under the frowning Matterhorn. The St. Louis 
River sweeps down into the harbor from the southwest 
with great curves, bearing innumerable flecks of foam from 
the distant Dailes. In frent, Minnesota Point, in reality 
an island, stretches away, like a carpet, to the borders of 
Wisconsin. There are little towns all along the shore-line 
beyond, and up the margin of the river. To the north- 
east lies the main body of the city, and down the pre- 
cipitous bluffs which beat back the waves and blend 
finally in the distant horizon, little cascades of exquisite 
beauty roll into the surf. The great Vermilion Iron 
Range lies to the north, and its rival, the Gogebie Tron 
Range, to the east. Westward, the grain and grazing 
fields stretch for over a thousand miles, tributary to its 
elevators and shipping. Nature smiled upon Dulnuth’s 
harbor, which is inclosed in form of a beautiful bay, 
protected by the narrow Minnesota Point. Thus en- 


vironed, founded upon the rocks, is Duluth, the only 
The products 


actual rival of Chicago in the Northwest. 
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VIEW OF DULUTH, NORTH SECTION. 


of the Northwest now pass through its gates, far to the ) seacoast by vessel. Each is a large shipper of grain. 
aorth of Chicago, on their way to the ocean, but till re- | Both have big shipping, dockage, and good harbors, 
cently the city afforded very little of the needed supplies | Duluth’s harbor being infinitely superior. While Duluth 
to the region tributary. While as a shipping port it rivals is not yet a railroad centre, like Chicago, it is destined 
Chicago, in other respects its territory is quite depend- | to become one, and is already an important terminus. 
ent on that city, directly or indirectly, for supplies. | Both have elevators, warehouse and stockyard facilities, in 

There are some points of resemblance between Chicago | which respect the little city will in time be as well equip- 
and Duluth. Both have direct communication with the | ped as the big one. Both are celebrated Summer resorts, 
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and both are distinguished by their championships in 


respective baseball leagues. 


It is true that the population of Duluth is but 26,000, 
but six years ago it had only 3,000. The pleuro-pneumonia 
scare turned to the advantage of Duluth, and is driving 
to it the cattle trade. The Territorial rangers are hasten- 
ing to Duluth with their herds for shipment. They are 
rapidly becoming convinced that their herds contract 
disease at Chicago by association with cattle from Texas. 


This means that Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming and por- 
tions of Colorado will look 
to Duluth as the established 
shipping point. This fact is 
made manifest by the recent 
move of Mr. Philip D. Ar- 
mour, of Chicago, to con- 
struct large yards and 
slaughter-houses at Duluth. 

The old settler, who seat- 
ed himself on a bald globe 
of rock overlooking the city, 
chewed his quid contemplat- 
ively. Isat behind him and 
gazed at the vast roll of blue 
water, which faded at last 
on the horizon’s rim. I de- 
sired only to measure how 
far I could see beyond the 
curve of the earth, and catch 
the topsail of the furtherest 
craft, while he only cared to 
expectorate a little over his 
last mark. 

‘** Superior, over there,’’ he 
observed, ‘‘had the start of 
us, and was the original set- 
tlement in these parts. Min- 
nesota was once a part of 
Wisconsin, and the St. Louis 
River was, strangely enough, 
selected as the dividing line 
of the two future great 
States. This division left 
the City of Superior in the 


A MINING TOWN, 














THE GREAT COLBY MINE. 


the head of navigation. 


extreme northwest corner of Wisconsin. This city had 
been laid out as the metropolis of the Northwest and 
It had 3,000 inhabitants when 
| the States’ line was established. Naturally, Minnesota 
wanted to have something to say on the metropolis 
| question, and to control the upper lakes’ navigation. 
Whoever established the boundary line had a keen sense 
of the futurity of all things except Superior City. Had 
Brulé River been made the boundary line, that city 


would have been in Minne- 
sota, and Duluth would 
never have been born. But 
no! Wisconsin selfishly pro- 
posed to keep that city, and, 
if possible, prevent any su- 
premacy of Minnesota on the 
lakes. The result has been 
disastrous to Superior City, 
Wisconsin’s former pride. 
Minnesota, once formed, 
required the railroad com- 
pany traversing her terri- 
tory tc terminate on her 
soil. This company, now 
the St. Paul and Duluth, 
was very much annoyed and 
mystified as to where a ter- 
minus could be located. On 
examination it discovered a 
hamlet called Duluth, found- 
ed in 1856-57 by severai far- 
seeing men. Duluth’s his- 
tory, when discovered by 
the railroad company, was 
simple enough. It had a 
steam sawmill and a black- 
smith shop in 1856. Two 
years later the United 
States Land Office was lo- 
cated here. It was not until 
1869 that Duluth had 100 
population. The arrival of 
the railroad in 1870 increased 
her importance, so that at 
the end of 1873 she had 5,000 
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people, but at the end of 1874 only 1,300 people. Where 
can you find a collapse like that ? And all the time those 
Superior people over there were snickering. 

**What did it? 

‘““Why the great panic, of course. 
much of it finally, that she has never smiled since. 

‘ Heard of Philadelphia, haven’t ye ?—that place where 
black and the men never smile ? 
We outgrew her, and then 


the women all dress in 
Well, that’s Superior now. 


Superior got SO | 


Ashland stepped in and became the metropolis of the | 


new Wisconsin. 

** Business didn’t revive here until 1878, when we ran 
op to 2,200 population ; in 1880, 3,470 people; 1881, 
over 4,000 people came in because of the approach of 
more railroads, and jammed up our census to 7,800. 
That's the year when Superior ceased to smile, and hung 
crape on her door. 

“Our population increased as follows: 


1882..... 12,009 
1883... 14,000 
1884 16,009 
1885 18,036 
1886 22,000 
To-day 26,000 


is like my cud,” continued the old settler, 
reflectively. ‘‘The more you chew it the dryer it gets. 
It may seem strange, but St. Paul, which is doomed to 
rank below Duluth some day, was most prominent in 
pushing both Superior and Duluth as an investment. 
Many a child has eaten the parent out of house and 
home. When the Minnesota Legislature required that 
the railroad should terminate on her territory, St. Paul 
men anxiously besought Superior to do something to get 


** Superior 


the road extended across the river. 
smiled in her superior way, and, as ever, rested on oars 
with a wormy demonstration that the natural advan- 
tages of thai cily would preclude any advance on the 
part of Duluth. 


Superior people only 


Jay Cooke advanced the money to com- 


| friends I 


plete the road, and it was taken to Duluth in spite of | 


Nature’s barriers, which Superior insisted could never 
be overcome. 

‘A glance at Duluth’s harbor shows that no city was 
ever blessed with more natural advantages, and it is re- 
markable such things were ever supposed to exist in the 
region of Superior. Duluth’s harbor is protected by a 


natural barrier to the waves, Minnesota Point, and is big | 


eaough and deep enough for New York’s shipping.’ It is 


a city easy to defend, also, as on these heights batteries 


can be planted which will keep men-of-war five or six 
miles away. 

*‘T suppose you want to know something about the 
origin of Duluth. The head of Lake Superior was dis- 
covered over 200 years ago by Captain Greysolon Dulhut, 
the explorer of Minnesota, who rescued Hennepin from 
the Sioux. In 1679 he acted as arbiter between the As- 
siniboines and Dacotahs and adjusted their d erences. 
Here was an important Indian assembly ground. You 


| universe, and thus the road should be built at once. 


will generally find throughout the continent that wher- | 


ever different tribes of Indians assembled for council or 
trade, there great cities have sprung up and have been 
developed by the whites. 

**You will remember the celebrated speech of Proctor 
Knott, of Kentucky, in Congress, on Duluth, and which 
did more to make her future than any other incident. 
The occasion was the discussion of a Bill for the renewal 
of the St. Croix Land Grant. This grant would have 
built up Superior or Bayfield, or both, to our detriment, 
aud we wanted the Bill killed. Our Congressman, the 





Minnesota delegation, St. Paul people and a “‘ lobby ” were 
fighting for its success. Only our people fought it. At 
this juncture Proctor Knott arose in Congress, under the 
misapprehension that he was desired by the lobby to kill 
the Bill, because, as he thought, it aided Duluth. His 
speech, perhaps the most amusing ever delivered in Con- 
gress, and one of the most confused on geography, did 
kill the Bill. It is claimed now that Colonel Pat Donan 
wrote the speech, but between two truthful gentlemen 
like Donan and Knott, each claiming the honor, the pub- 
lic must choose. Here is an extract from the speech : 

***T am assured that its (the Bill’s) suecess would materially 
enhance the pecuniary prosperity of some of the most valued 
have on earth... . But, independent of personal con- 
siderations, I am susceptible to the intrinsic merits of this extra- 
ordinary measure, notwithstanding that my constituents would 
not be benefited by its passage one particle more than they 
would by a project to cultivate an orange grove in Greenland’s 
icy mountains. My mind has never been made up on the subject 
of transcontinental lines, but as regards the gigantic enterprise 
contemplated in this Bill I never entertained a shadow of a doubt. 
Yes », When I first heard that there was somewhere in the 
vast ferra incognita, somewhere in the bleak regions of the great 
Northwest, a stream of water known to the nomadic inhabitants 





irs 


ap 


of the neighborhood as the St. Croix River, I became satisfied 
that the construction of a railroad from that raging torrent to 
some point in the civilized world was essential to the happiness 


and prosperity of the American people, if not absolutely indispen- 
sable to the perpetuity of republican institutions on this continent. 
... After learning from one honorable gentleman that the tract 
to be traversed is generally sandy, barren land, unfit for settle- 
ment, who will doubt for a moment that the Goshen of America is 
to be be found in the valleys and upon the pine-clad hills of St. 
ix ? Who will have the hardihood to rise in his seat on this 
floor and assert that, excepting the pine bushes, the entire region 
t produce vegetation enough in ten years to fatten a 
What will become of Philadelphia unless supplied 
At what particular point 


Cre 


would mn 
grasshopper ? 


with a connection to this garden spot? 





on » noble St. Croix the road should be commenced I know 
not. It might be at the spring, or down at the foot-log, or ap at 
the water-gate, or by the fish-dam—that point can easily be set- 
tled; but where should the road terminate ? On that point I was 
in despair until I accidentally overheard some gentleman mention 
the name of Duluth. Duluth! The word fell upon my ear witha 
peculiar and indescribable charm, like the gentle murmur ofa 
low fountain stealing forth in the midst of roses, Duluth! ’Twas 


the name for which my soul panted for years, as the hart pant- 


eth for the water-brook. I have been unable to find the name on 
the map or get my friends to locate its whereabouts. This I 


know, that somewhere it existed, and that its discovery will con- 
stitute the crowning glory of this century. In this vicinity the 
Buffaloes and Piegans will cultivate their immense wheatfields, 
and here, you will observe, is destined to be the great beef market 
of the world. There, you will observe, are the buffaloes, directly 
between the Piegans and Duluth, and here, right on the road to 
Duluth, are the Creeks. Now, sir, when the buffaloes are suffi- 
ciently fat from grazing on these immense wheatflelds, you will 
see it will be the easiest thing in the world for the Piegans to 
drive them on down, stay all night with their friends, the Creeks, 
and go into Duluth in the morning. Ithink every gentleman here 
will see that Duluth is destined to become the metropolis of the 
Hence it 
grieves my very soul that I cannot vote for the grant of lands pro- 
vided in this Bill. My constituents have no more interest in it 
than in culinary taste, for one thing, and for another, the lands aro 
not mine to bestow. Iam but their trustee. Shall I betray my 
trust? Never, sir! Rather perish Duluth!” 


tailway systems are the machinery of civilization that 
tame the wild and annihilate the unprofitable races. 
They are the indicators which point out the favored 
places of earth. Judged by them alone, Duluth has a 
great destiny and future which will be one of the mar- 
vels of the country. It has now a dozen lines centring 
there and on the way. By the time this article is pub- 


lished, it will have magnificent rail connections with the 
seacoast by several new rail routes. 


One of these, and 
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the most important, will be by the Michigan Central and | 
New York Central Railways, connecting Duluth with | 
New York. The Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western | 
Railway will complete its branch from Watersmeet east | 
to the Straits, to connect with the Michigan Central. | 
The Canadian Pacific is building a direct line from the 
terminus of the Michigan Central at Mackinaw to Du- 
luth along the south shore of Lake Superior. There are 
two roads already connecting Ashland with Duluth—the 
Northern Pacific and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, | 
and Omaha. Some capitalists are building an independent | 
line to connect with these and the Michigan Central at 
Mackinaw. Still another road, the Minneapolis, Sault 
Ste. Marie and Atlantic, has constructed a line through 
this country to connect Duluth, Ashland and Mackinaw. 
Here are six great railways which are to empty the vast 
products of the Northwest, stored at Duluth, into the | 
Michigan Central at Mackinaw, thence into the New York 
Central at Buffalo, thence into New York ; thus complet- 
ing the emancipation of the Northwest from Chicago, and 
thrusting the Zenith City into mushroom prominence. 

The Northern Pacific was the pioneer which provided 
an outlet for the entire belt of country extending from 
Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean. Jay Cooke fur- | 
nished the money for its inception, and also for the other | 
pioneer road from St. Paul, now known as the St. Paul 
and Duluth. The latter road connects the Mississippi 
with Lake navigation. The Manitoba country has its 
outlet here and over the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Mani- 
toba Line. The Chicago and Northwestern enables the 
Vanderbilts to enter here over their branch, the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha, and puts Duluth in | 
direct connection with the Black Hills country, Northern 
Nebraska, and a large area of country toward the south- 
west. Mr. P. D. Armour, who glances amorously at 
Duluth and all its territory, is pushing the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul up through the Gogebic Tron Range 
to the Sunset City. . 

Up to this time the Chicago Cresus has utilized the 
St. Paul and Duluth for his connections, Even the Chi- 
cago and Rock Island, under the ambitious St. John, 
creeps in over this line from the termination of the Albert 
Lea route at St. Paul. 

The Iron Range Railway, built by Charlemagne Tower, 
of Boston, is practically an extension of the St. Paul and 
Duluth, sixty miles north into the big Vermilion Iron 
Range. A line with a million-acre land-grant is being 
built from Duluth to Winnipeg, which will penetrate a 
vast pinery and prairie country. Some ambitious people 
have commenced operations on a line called the Duluth 
and Denver, which is certainly an ambitious project. 
There is, also, a Duluth and Crookston line, but as it has 
no label, the reader must solve the conundrum and search 
the next map for Crookston. Eastern capitalists have 
shaken their heads off when Duluth was mentioned, and 
spoken of its Arctic position with cold shivers. How- 
ever, it is doing fairly, and those who will not invest 
there speedily will thaw out when it is too late. 

Duluth is in the centre of an iron country, and she 
will, doubtless, build big rolling-mills as an initiatory 
move toward future manufactories. The Vermilion 
Range produced 305,954 tons and the Gogebic Range 
709,405 tons of iron ore in 1886. These ranges lie equi- 
distant from the city about sixty miles, and place in its 
hand the whole iron situation now solved by Eastern 
cities. 

A number of steamboat lines centre here. 


The Lake 


millions. The Lehigh Valley Railroad and Coal Com- 
pany runs six coal vessels. The Lake Superior Trans- 
portation Company operates four steamers between Chi- 
cago and Duluth. The Grand Trunk Railway operates « 
line of steamers which connect with it at Sarnia. Four 
steamers run to Collingwood, known as the line of that 
name. SBesides these, are sailing - vessels aggregating 
200,000 tons, valued at $15,000,000. 

The water-frontage of Duluth is about twenty-five miles 
long, and part of its harbor is landlocked by Minnesota 
and Rice’s Points and the curve of the Bay of Superior. 
Rice’s Point averages 1,250 feet in width, and lies paral- 
lel with the other Point. Minnesota Point is 750 feet 
wide and about 7 miles long. The inclosed harbor com- 
prises about 15 square miles, with an average depth of 16 
feet, and a sufficient depth at the docks for the uses of 
navigation. The water-front between the two points has 
been improved by the Federation of Railways, in which 
each has equal rights. Every succeeding newcomer can 
acquire the use of the facilities in hand by contribut- 
ing the pro rata of expense. The water-front is laid out 
in form of a vast system of dockage with numerous slips, 
120 feet wide, 2,000 feet long, and having 18 feet of 
water. On the blocks between the slips are located ele- 
vators, warehouses and coal-yards. A space 65 feet wide 
is left in the centre of each block for railway and vehicle 
trucks, which are free to all roads and firms. The ves- 
sels unload upon the cars, or directly in the bnildings to 
which their freight is consigned. 

Here are going up flour-mills, elevators and ware- 
houses in constant succession. Ten miles of new slips, 
costing one and a half millions, with corresponding dock- 
room and facilities, are in process of construction. In 
fact, it may be said that work of this kind will continue 
for years, as the necessities increase and the city grows. 
By the arrangement of the slips, freight of one class is 
loaded on vessels from one side while its cargo is being 
taken out on the other. Vessels arrive, are unloaded, 
loaded, and depart on the same day. 

Duluth’s elevator capacity is about 25,000,000 bushels, 
and is constantly increasing—already larger than that of 
Minneapolis. The elevators are generally huddled to- 
gether, and give the city a splendid appearance from most 
points of view. More wheat is now shipped by water 
from these than from any other American city, except 
New York. These shipments,increased from less than 
1,500,000 bushels in 1880 to over 16,000,000 in 1886. 

The season of navigation averages seven months. The 
lake traffic here is more by steam than by sail, and the 
white wings may be said to be rapidly disappearing on 
the Great Lakes. It is not much of a lake craft now 
which does not register 2,300 tons. Many lines of steam- 
ships are engaged in the city’s freight and passenger 
traffic, which the railways can never secure as a mono- 
poly. Duluth is only five days from Buffalo by steamer, 
or only twice the time taken by passenger trains, and 
perhaps not so much as is consumed by freight trains. 

There are doubtless 15,000 square miles of standing 
pine tributary to Duluth, which cannot be exhausted for 
a half-century. The cut of thirty odd firms in St. Louis 
County is almost 200,000,000 feet annually, much of 
which is sent East by lake, and West by rail, to supply 
the emergencies of building on the adjoining vast prairie 
tract. Other woods of utility in the vicinity are cedars, 
spruce, firs, basswood, elms, maples, ash, aspens and 
birch. A dozen big mills take care of the logs floated 
down the innumerable tributaries of the west. shore of 


Superior Transit Company operates twelve big steamers | the lake and rafted to Duluth. The mills have a capa- 
between Duluth and Buffalo. valued at one and a half! city equal to the present cut, supply and demand. I 
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witnessed one transfer of 680,000,000 feet of standing 
pine. 

A. Booth & Sons, the fish monopolists of the lake, have 
erected a large fish- freezing establishment here which 
will doubtless handle and distribute 5,000 tons of fish 
annually. The Minnesota coast alone presents a fishing 
frontage of 150 miles. Here are brought all of the 
‘catches ” from the Apostle Islands and the north shore 
fisheries by the new steamer Jernen, built by the 
Booths. 

One of the largest industries is the coal interest. This 
product is delivered here a little cheaper than at Chicago, 
and goes into all the northwest from this point. Manu- 
facturing coal is delivered here for $2.50 per ton, while 


the inhabitants get coal about as cheaply as those of New | 





York. Over 600,000 tons of coal are re- 
ceived and distributed annually. The 
vessels which engage in this traffic carry 
other products away. 

It stands to reason that in time Duluth 
will strike the death - blow to the Minne- 
apolis flour-mill industry and monopoly. 
Grain for shipment, which comes here at 
the rate of 20,000,000 bushels per annum, 
will naturally be supplemented by that 
amount to be converted into flour. The i 
St. Louis River has a colossal water-power. 

{t amounts to 100,000 horse-power, avail- 

able for immediate use, while the entire 

power of St. Anthony’s Falls at Minneapolis is only 
15,000 horse. The descent of the St. Louis River is 500 
feet in twelve miles. A water-power company, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, has begun the construction of 
dams on the St. Louis, of which there are to be ten, 
varying from nine to twenty feet in height. These 
dams are to be the home of the future great flour-mills. 
One-half the wheat of the Northwest is now milled 
at Minneapolis. Duluth, at the head of navigation, to 
which wheat can be carried as cheaply, lying over 300 
miles nearer as an outlet to the East, must soon absorb 
all the mill interests. 

Measured by its banks alone, the clearings of Duluth 
amount to $300,000,000 annually, a sum nearly equal to 
one-half the annual bank clearings of Chicago, and to 
those of New York for fifteen days. Its elevator receipts 
amount to 20,000,000 bushels, with an annual increase of 


| 25 per cent. Its vessel and railway traflic is excessively 
| large. The Government engineers are constantly improv- 
| ing its harbor. It would seem that if any life is to ke re. 
| vived in Buffalo and Detroit it would come from this 
quarter, as all of its Eastern trade must go through those 
ports. Duluth is fearfully awake to its business inter 
ests, as Chicago puts it. It has well-managed daily 
newspapers, which realize and improve upon all oppor- 
| tunities. These are the News, Tribune and Herald. 
There is a fine Chamber of Commerce building with ¢ 
membership of 300, which ranks third in importance ir 
the United States. There is, also, a Produce Exchang: 
with about 100 members. Here will ultimately be cen 
tred the milling interests of the Northwest. 
There are a half-dozen banks with an aggregate capita 











THE RAPIDS OF THE ST. LOUIS RIVER. 


stock of over $600,000. Their clearances amounted in 
1886 to about $300,000,000, as already stated. 

Duluth is no one-season city. Its open season is a long 
one, and its Winters are far from severe, owing to the 
mountainous and forest barrier against north and west 
winds. Those who predicted the failure of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad must read the marvelous report of its 
freight traffic with wonder and envy. The report shows 
| that even the extreme Northwest, across the border, is a 

fertile field for the future harvester. 

To the Summer visitant the Dalles of the St. Louis 
| River are the chief attraction in this vicinity. The river 
| has cut a beautiful cafon, and the water rushes down 
between boulders of ponderous size, which defy the 
canoeist and the noble red man alike. The river fairly 
boils during its entire mad plunge. Occasionally, as in 
the instance of the Horse-shoe Curve, the waters are 
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almost as smooth as glass. Rustic bridges and lofty 
viaducts, built by the St. Paul and Duluth Railway, to- 
gether with the natural scenery along the riparian path- 
ways, make this a stretch of enchanting scenery, full of 
effects for the artistic eye. Within the limits of Duluth 
itself Chester Creek tumbles over miniature precipices, 
making little cascades that would excite the envy of a 
Central Park Commissioner. 

Game is abundant in the vicinity of Duluth. The | 
principal hunting resort is Brulé River, in Wisconsin, | 
not far away, and one of the best trout streams in the 
world. It abounds in beautiful scenery for 150 miles 
along its course. Game here, including bear, deer, lynx, 
moose, quail, grouse, etc., is exceedingly plentiful. This 
river is the divide between the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi and those of Lake Superior. Leading out from 
Duluth to the borders of Wisconsin, is Minnesota Point, 
a long, narrow, tree-clad stretch of sand, deposited by 
It stands as a natural breakwater between 
the harbor and the lake. If Duluth is wise, she will re- 
serve this for her public park, and not let manufactories 
destroy the beautiful approach to the harbor, and the 
exquisite view from the bluffs. 








the waves. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF WINE-BIBBING. 
By CHARLES PBAcon. 
Tue use of wine has been the subject of countless 


fanatical diatribes and equally countless defenses. From 
the old Biblical days, when Noah, the first drunkard, 
waxed hot with wine, down to the present time, men 
have used and abused wine. In all probability, they will 
do so till the end of time. Like Noah, men in every age 
have used wine too freely, but the production of alco- 
holic fever, followed by stupor, as the object of wine-bib- 
bing, was never common until the present era of culture 
and light. 

According to inscriptions, wine seems to have been 
considered a medicine among ancient peoples, though its 
stimulating and pleasiug effects were known and appre- 
ciated. ‘‘ Wine that maketh glad the heart of man !” is 
the burden of the Psalmist’s grateful song to the Author 
of all things. The princes of fertile Egypt, in the days 
of the shepherd kings, considered wine an article of food, 
to be reckoned in the same category with flour, oil and 
other necessities of life. Few statements in the records of 
social life in ancient Athens indicate that wine-bibbing 
‘as a power for evil in their enlightened civilization, 
though, according to tfadition, the Spartans made their 
Helots drunk as a warning example to growing children. 

Many good Christians of our own day find the only ob- 
stacle to perfect trust and faith in the Great Teacher in 
the fact that, at the wedding at Cana, He miraculously 
turned water into wine. ‘‘ How could the Son of God,” 
they ask, ‘‘ be guilty of furnishing a debasing stimulant 
for a feast, and thereby lend the weight of His example 
to a destructive habit ?” 

However, if one bears in mind that the light wines 
commonly used at Hebrew weddings were as harmless 
and almost as nutritious as milk, the objection is not 
over strong. 

The old Romans drank huge quantities of wine for 
purposes which seem odd enough to later generations. 
The Latin patricians were great eaters. The length and 
breadth of the known world was drawn upon for the rare 
edibles which aypeared at their cenacula. Amid beauti- 








ful statues, the Spoil of conquered Athens, sheltered by 
palaces designed by refugee inheritors of the genius of | 


| soured goat’s milk. 


Phidias and Praxiteles, in the dim light of torches which 
smoked and stunk of rancid oil, the Roman Senators of 
the Augustan age surfeited themselves with morsels torn 
from the sides of living fish and roasted pheasants stuffed 
with nauseating drugs. Appetite commonly failed long 
before the end of the feast, but the noble gormands 
knew a strategic method of compelling the stomach to do 
double duty. The wine-cup was passed round. Reclin- 
‘ing on soft dining- couches, host and guests emptied 
beaker after beaker and amphora after amphora, until, 
acting as an emetic, the sweet Falernian wine enabled 
them to relieve their overloaded stomachs by the volcanic 
process, and, after a sojourn in the hot bath, they were 
again ready to attack the feast. Not a pretty or romantic 
picture this of the rulers of the world, but faithful to 
historic truth. 

Even barbarous nations have intoxicants. The Kamt- 
schatkan distills a fiery and potent species of brandy from 
The Fiji Islander induces a drunken 
ecstasy with an alcohclic drink obtained from the milk of 
the cocoanut. The South American savage obtains a 
nauseating drink from barley, and his near relation the 
Mexican mestizo, or half- breed, loves to drink himself 
into insensibility with pulque. In Hindoostan, the na- 
tives distill a brain-maddening spirit from rice. The 
North American Indian is one of the few savages who 
have never invented a stimulant, though the kindness 
with which they take to the fusel-oil, vital-tearing whisky 
sold at frontier stations proves that their former total 
abstinence was due to ignorance alone. 

A century ago France and England were ruled by 
statesmen whose mental abilities were only equaled by 
their herculean capacity for absorbing alcoholic drink. 
Lord Carteret, according to Carlyle, is known chiefly by 
**occasional bursts of strong, rugged speech which came 
from him, and a good deal of wine taken into him.” 
Charles Townshend, who might have been famous but 
for the curse of untrustworthiness, is best known by the 
*‘champagne speech,” which Horace Walpole has re- 
ported for the amusement of posterity. William Pitt, 
the first Earl of Chatham, whose masterly ‘genius, ina 
few short years, made England an empire, was wholly 
himself only when a sharp fit of gout had driven the 
fumes of port and claret from his brain. His famous son, 
who added new lustre to the name of William Pitt, in- 
dulged in a mad escapade after a dinner with Jenkinson, 
Earl of Liverpool, and Dundas. Riding back to London 
late at night, they saw an open tollgate, and, thinking 
bemusedly that it would be a capital joke to ride through 
it without paying, they spurred their horses and dashed 
by the tollhouse. The gatekeeper, thinking they were 
highwaymen, shot his musket after them. This incident 
found a place in ‘‘the Rosciad ” in the following lines, 
which will be read as long as any one cares to read Eng- 


| lish history : 


“Pitt, wandering darkling o'er the plain, 
His reason drowned in Jenkinson’s champagne, 
A rustic’s hand, but righteous Fate withstood, 
Had shed a premier’s for a robber’s blood.” 


Lord Le Despenser, another statesman of the Georgian 
era, is described by his friend and companion, John 
Wilkes, as one who, ‘‘ from puzzling all his life at tavern 
bills, was called by Lord Bute to administer the finances 
of a kingdom above one hundred millions (pounds) in 
debt.” The noble lord might have answered quite as 
satirically, for Wilkes himself, by drunken profligacy of 
the most abominable kind, drove his wife in horror and 
shame from the home which her own money had pur- 
chased. 
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Rigby, a wine-drinking place-hunter, whose name was 
placed in the stocks by Junius and other writers of that 
age, ‘‘fixed his residence among the swamps of Essex in 
order that he might have an excuse for using brandy as 
the rest of the world used small beer.’”’ Charles Fox, thle 
first liberal statesman of the modern school, wrote, while 
staying in Paris, to a friend in London: ‘I supped last 
with Lauzun, Fitzjames and others, at what they call a 
club &@ Vanglais,... The champagne and tokay were 
excellent ; notwithstanding the fools made du ponche 
with bad rum.” Lord Weymouth, Secretary of State 
under George IIT., was a prodigious drunkard. Of him 
Junius wrote: ‘He must have bread, my lord, or, 
rather, he must have wine.” In Trevelyan’s ‘‘ History of 
Charles James Fox,” this lord is said, while in office, to 
have ‘still boozed till daylight and dozed in the after- 
noon.” Horace Walpole was sorely hurt by Weymouth’s 
“Tf I paid nobody,” he scolded, ‘‘and went 
drunk to bed every morning at six, I might expect to be 
called out of bed by two in the afternoon to save the 
nation and govern the House of Lords by two or three 
sentences as profound and short as the proverbs of Solo- 
mon.” 

George Selwyn, the wit of that era, was expelled from 
Oxford for a piece of profane buffoonery. He blasphe- 
mously imitated, during a drinking bout, the most sacred 
mystery of Christian worship. The Earl of Sandwich, 
whose name was given to the most important discoy- 
eries of Captain Cook, was the most methodical of public 
officials as well as the hardest liver of that age of hard 
livers. Trevelyan has noted as an instance of the degene- 
racy of the time, that this man of ill-repute was elected 
High Steward of Cambridge University within six weeks 
of the time that his initiation into the orgies and blas- 
phemies of Medmenham Abbey had become matter for 
comment throughout the length and breadth of England. 

‘They tell me, Sir John,” said George ITI. to one of his 
favorites, ‘‘ that vou love a glass of wine.” ‘* Those who 
have so informed Your Majesty,” was the reply, ‘‘ have 
done me injustice; they should have said a bottle.” 
There is an accurate picture of the age in Walpole’s 
Memoirs. ‘‘ Lord Cholmondeley,” he wrote, ‘‘ died last 
Saturday. He was seventy, and had a constitution to 
have carried him to a hundred, if he had not destroyed it 
by an intemperance that would have killed any one else 
in half the time. As it was, he had outlived by fifteen 
years all his set, who have reeled into the ferryboat so 
long before him.” 

The history of our own republic is odorous of wines 
and strong drink. The fathers of liberty loved their god- 
dess, but were somewhat devoted to the ‘‘ good creat- 
ures”? of His will as well. Among the pleasantest pic- 
tures of General Washington are the stately dinners at 
which he, the first President, entertained public guests 
and drank formal toasts with the serene dignity which 
was his strongest characteristic. Franklin was a water- 
drinker, but Jay, Clinton, Jefferson, Burr, the Adamses, 
and nearly all the early statesmen, adhered to the tra- 
ditional theory that wine and rum were essential el- 
ements of food and hospitality. Comical stories 
told of the immense quantities of drink consumed by 
Webster, Clay, Benton and others of the second group 
of Constitution-makers who pose in American history. 
Andrew Jackson was proof against the fumes of alcohol, 
and his great opponent Calhoun seems to have used 
whisky much as degenerate moderns use water. Later 
on still, the mint-julep pro- slavery politicians of the 
South fought zealously against the whisky anti - slavery 
members, untii the “irrepressible conflict” called both 


success, 


are 








from agitation to the duel which even now appears to 
have left its traces and scars upon the men of the Noth 
and South. The war was a terrible strain upon the 
statesmen assembled at Washington. While issues vi- 
tally important to the welfare of the land were in process 
of decision by arbitrament of arms, equally weighty 
questions were asked and answered in the council - hall 
of the nation. Men found no time to stop for rest, and 
alcohol reinforced their wearying nerves. For the time it 
was well enough, but with the end of the conflict the 
forces which had sustained the statesmen were not as 
easily disbanded as the soldiers who had followed the 
generals through four years of strife. The men who 
had used whisky to stimulate their flagging energies in 
the debate continued its use after the necessity had 
passed, and soon the capital city of the United States 
could show many men, once of good name and high 
fame, passing their days and nights in degradation and 
shame. Any city can do as much, but during the first 
decade after the war Washington was easily the metro- 
polis of fallen souls. 

Possibly, as a resultant of the enormous increase of 
wealth and prosperity which fortune has given to this 
country since the Civil War, American society is in a fair 
way to reproduce the brilliant, but vinous, society of 
England under George III. In Trevelyan’s book, before 
quoted, the author doubted whether it was most desira- 
ble to be a Roman patrician of the Augustan age, or a 
rich nobleman of the Georgian era. To this parallel of 
desirable conditions, one may add the station of a young 
American of famous ancestry who holds, by inheritance, 
broad lands and much bank and railroad stock. His 
social status is as carefully defined and universally known 
and recognized as that of the heirs of MacCullom More 
and the Dukes of Norfolk. In his native country, he 
makes one of a society whose doors are opened to distine- 
tion and merit, but not to vulgar wealth or intrusive 
notoriety. Sounder in principle than either of its prede- 
cessors, its code demands some occupation—not neces- 
sarily money-getting—of all its members; yet by this 
reason it is, perhaps, pleasanter and more useful to pro- 
gress. The spirit of idleness has not yet destroyed the 
family traits of the Adamses and Winthrops, of Massachu- 
setts ; the Van Rensselaers, of New York; the Lees, of 
Virginia, and other good stock whose names are equally 
worthy of mention. 

But the wine-bottle and spirit-flask is a potent factor in 
the lives of this and every other grade of American so- 
ciety which has escaped from the Moloch of cruelty 
which once occupied the place of the nobler Christianity 
of the day. The crew of four-bottle-men who huzzaed for 
the stupidest King of the House of Bruhswick would 
find congenial friends in the great cities of the New 
World, and would be green with envy at the comfort and 
luxuries of modern inebriates. The house clubs of 
Boston and New York are well supplied with superk 
couches on which its members may recline, while deft- 
handed waiters supply inebriating fluids until the drunk- 
enness of David’s sow is paralleled and ofttimes sur- 
Dining clubs —social, political, literary and 
mercantile—frequent hotels noted for well-stocked cel- 
lars, The palaces of Fifth Avenue and of other wealthy 
streets of our great cities are owned by hosts who delight 
in showing a cultivated taste for rare and expensive 
wines. The descendants of sufferers for religion take 


passed. 


their ease in barrooms which, in gilding, carved wood- 
work and masterpieces of art rival the barbaric magni- 
ficence of the palace of an Eastern despot. 

Dr. Johnson claimed that he who would be a hero 
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must drink brandy. By that test, the New World is in- And so cycles appear and disappear as the world moves 
vincible. There is one American, widely known for wit | on. Every nation has its Alcibiades, Philippe d’Orleans 
and jollity, who prides himself upon the number and | and grand dukes with unpronounceable names, who seem 
variety of drinks which he consumes every twenty-four | to have been blessed with a duplex digestive apparatus ; 
hours. Though built like-a behemoth, one cannot but be | but the sin against nature is closely followed by the 
surprised when he gives the information that his day be- | penalty, and men, to their credit, do sometimes learn by 
gins with three cocktails before breakfast, is continued by | experience. Advice is always thrown away, for the one 
six serial refreshments before lunch, after which he stops | advised always believes that the monitor is merely tick- 
counting ; that he never refuses to drink when properly | ling his own vanity by indirectly boasting a superiority 
approached, was never intoxicated in his life, and always | in virtue. 

sleeps like a baby. Such a big fellow can, of course, Only a very bold man would dare claim that wine is an 
drink more than ordinary men—the desert absorbs more | unmixed evil ; it would require a bolder still to claim it 
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CONDITIONS CONTROL CIRCUMSTANCES. 


ay R. Changel —“ Way, 1 THOUGHT YOU WERE SO FOND OF THE COUNTRY.” 
Mr. F. “ounley—“ On, yes, 80 I AM—AWFULLY! WHEN I’M IN THE CITY.” 


moisture than a sandbank—but, considering the extent ; for unmixed good. Somewhere between these extremes 
and apparent harmlessness of his drinking, one can- | there is a mean, and humanity may safely, as in every 
not but wonder at the blessings which Providence, at | age of the world, be trusted with the solution of the pro- 
infrequent intervals, bestows upon man in his unwor- | blem. 

thiness. 

Society is sometimes said to act upon the kindly theory 
that a gentleman may drink freely and yet be received, if 
he avoids the extremity of drunkenness. A pretty theory; 
but when one remembers certain notable fisticuff rows 
between hot, valiant clubmen of high standing, the social | 
rule seems identical with the reocat decision of a divorce 
suit brought on the ground cf this!-veakness, namely, that | Corp words freeze people, hot words scorch them, 
“no man is drunk while ke can tie on the ground with- | bitter words make them bitter, wrathful words make 
out grasping hold of the grass,” a paraphrase fairly made | them wrathful. Kind words produce their own image 
of the more dignified language of the learned judge. on man’s soul; and a beautiful image it is, 


Every man must patiently bide his time. He must 
wait—not in listless idleness, but in constant, steady, 
cheerful endeavors, always willing and fulfilling and ac- 
complishing his task, that, when the occasion comes, he 
may be equal to the occasion. 
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“SHE LOOKED SO FAIR, SO DESIRABLE A POSSESSION 
AS SHE STOOD THERE BY HIS SIDE.” 


EVELYN BARRINGTON'S 
COURTSHIP. 

By E. E., AUTHOR OF “THE IRON IIAND,"’ Erc. 

EvetyN Barrineton was leaning idly against 
the old tumble-down snake fence, and watch- 
ing with lazy interest the pretty, animated 
face of his aunt’s Summer boarder as she sat 
on a log—a mossy, picturesque - looking log, 
but a log that contained an insinuating sug- 


gestion of chickers—and discussed the points 
Vol. XXVI., No. 3—23. 
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of baseball, which exciting game was being played at | 
that moment by the famous Atterbury Nine. 

Miss Ada Luckraft had forgotten her many little airs 
and graces for the nonce, and, utterly oblivious of the hot 
July sun, conversed gayly with Johnnie Baxter, Evelyn’s 


cousin. 

Ada Luckraft and her mother were boarding at Pine 
Woods for the Summer. It had been a very warm day, 
and Mrs. Luckraft, suffering from a severe headache, 
had retired to her own room directly after dinner, leay- 
ing her pretty daughter to her own devices. 

The time hung heavy on Ada’s hands till Johnnie in- 
veigled her to leave the shelter of the vine-clad porch 
and come with him to watch the progress of a game of 
baseball, which was being played in the field behind the 
barn, and which he declared was ‘ bully fun.” 

Ada had been an inmate of the Baxter family for nearly 
a month, but Evelyn Barrington had never met her. 

Now, as he leaned against the old fence and watched 
her with more interest than he gave to his clients’ cases, 
or manifested in his law-books in town, he said to him- 
self : 

**T wonder if she knows what a pretty picture she 
makes with the sunlight on her yellow hair! By Jove! | 


what a color! And her expression is as innocent as a 


baby’s.” 

At this moment the object of his reverie glanced across | 
the field. 

Their eyes met. She smiled brightly at him, then 
looked back to John and continued her conversation. 
Evelyn left his post and strolled lazily across the field. 

“I say, Evelyn, come here, won’t you, and explain 
the ‘ points’ to Miss Ada? The captain wants me to do 
some batting for him ;”’ and Johnnie rose from his end 
of the log, mopping his hot face with rather a soiled pock- 
et handkerchief. ‘‘*Oh! I forgot you didn’t know each 
other,” as Evelyn paused embarrassedly. ‘‘ Miss Luck- 
raft, here’s my cousin Evelyn—oh, Mr. Barrington, I | 
mean.” | 

| 


Mr. Barrington smiled and bowed. Miss Luckraft held 
out her hand with a charming little smile and a half, 
blush. 

*‘So you are to be John’s substitute,” she said, as he 
threw himself down on the grass at her feet. ‘I fear 
you will find me a very stupid pupil. I know only a | 
little about baseball.” 

** And who taught you that ?” he asked. 

“Jim. I can pitch and catch a little, you know,” she 
added, with an idea of showing off her knowledge of the 
game ; “‘ but not very well.” 

‘“‘No, I should think not,” Evelyn said, glancing down 
at the small gloved hands, which looked as if they could 
scarcely hold a ball, much less throw one. ‘And may I 
ask who is Jim ?” he continued, wondering if she would 
think him impertinent or inquisitive. 

Apparently she did not, for, looking up at him with the 
bright smile which was one of her chief attractions, she 
answered : 

“Jim? Oh, he is my cousin. 
chums, you know.” 

“‘Confound Jim !” thought Mr. Barrington, even in this 
rarly stage of their acquaintance. 

There was nothing very alarming or interesting in this 
or in what followed. 

The conversation between Miss Luckraft and Mr. Bar- 
rington was scarcely a feast of reason or a flow of soul ; 
and words of wit and wisdom do not generally fall from | 
the lips of sweet eighteen 


” 


Jim and I are great 


must not think of such a thing! 


falling when the last innings were made, and the Atier- 
bury Nine set up a shout of victory. 

‘Why, I had no idea it was so late!” and Miss Luck- 
raft rose to her feet. ‘‘ Where is Johnnie ?” 

“Tt is early yet.””. As he spoke Evelyn looked at his 
watch. ‘‘Only a little after six. Surely you are not 
going ?” 

**Surely Iam not going to stay,” she said, mimicking 
‘*Mamma will be wondering what 
of me. But where is Johnnie? I won't 
dare go through the barnyard by myself, will I ?” 

**No, certainly not. I don’t know what John could 
have been thinking of to desert you like this. J shall see 


, 


his lugubrious tone. 
has become 


you home.’ 

And he led the way, she following. ° 

‘*T am afraid you are thinking me an awful bore, Mr. 
Barrington; but it is all Johnnie’s fault. You must 
scold him well for me.” 

**Indeed, I shall do nothing of the kind,” he an- 
swered, gallantly. ‘‘ How could I be so ungrateful, when 
his defection is my gain ?” 

She laughed gayly. 

By this time they had reached the stile. Evelyn 
vaulted lightly over, then turned and gave his com- 
panion his hand. 

A Virginia stile is no joke to climb, especially when one 
is with a gentleman, and it is imperative that the thing 


| be done gracefully. 


It is a difficult task to most people, and Miss Luckraft 
proved no exception to the rule, notwithstanding Mr. 
Barrington’s helping hand. When the topmost rail was 
reached a yard or two of white nainsook ruffling trailed 
out behind her. 

‘*You have torn your dress”—and Evelyn’s tone ex- 
pressed the deepest commiseration. 

‘*Yes, indeed. And what is more, I shall never be 
able to get down off this dreadful place. Do you sup- 
pose if I jumped I should hurt myself ?” 

She stood still, one hand in Mr. Barrington’s, who sup- 
ported her, the other gathering up her torn draperies. 

The situation was becoming embarrassing. 

As she stood thus, Evelyn wondered how she had man- 
aged to get into the field with Johnnie. 

Ah, he did not know of a hole through which she had 
crawled while Johnnie lifted one rail. 

But, though Miss Luckraft was willing to crawl 
through a very small hole when her companion was a boy 
of seventeen, things were changed when a young man of 
twenty-seven was at her side. 

Evelyn was equal to the occasion. 

‘‘Jump !” he exclaimed, in the deepest alarm ; “ you 
You would certainly 
sprain your ankle, if not worse. Let me lift you down !” 

‘*T am very heavy,” she said, demurely. 

But he lifted her down, and they walked slowly on to- 
ward the house, where, under the shadow of the vine- 
covered porch, Mr. Barrington said ‘‘ Good-night.” 

The family were at tea. 

** Where have you been all afternoon, my dear ?” said 
Mrs. Luckraft, looking up from the cup of tea she was 
languidly sipping. ‘*‘And how sunburnt you are !” 

Ada took her place at the supper-table, and then pro- 
ceeded to answer the various questions put to her. 

* * * > * * 

The first meeting of Mr. Barrington and Miss Luckralt 
was soon followed by a second, then a third, and so oun. 

Evelyn was always at Mrs. Baxter’s—always ready to 
take Mrs. Luckraft and Miss Ada for a drive, or to escort 


But time flew pleasantly by, and the evening dews were | them to church. He spent whole mornings on the sunny 
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‘veranda talking to the mother, and whole afternoons 


roaming through the woods and fields with the daughter. 

He had gradually lost his heart. To him, Ada seemed 
the most desirable being on earth. He left Pine Woods 
more in love than ever with her brown eyes and lanugh- 
ing face after each visit. 

Summer passed on ; as yet Evelyn had found no oppor- 
tunity for a declaration. 

Ada had a quiet but very effectual way of putting 
down any attempts at tenderness or sentiment, although 
she seemed quite ready to listen to any amount of com- 
pliments. 

But, in her pretty, dainty dresses and hats, she would 
wander through the fields and villages with him, and 
they took long rides and drives together to see distant 
views. 

She loved the country, and he loved her. 

One morning Ada was sitting on the front porch. 
Willie, one of the little Baxters, was with her, studying 
a history lesson. 

Miss Luckraft was busily engaged in doing nothing. 

Presently the front-yard gate opened, and Mr. Barring- 
ton came up the path. 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Luckraft. 
You seem so busy,” he said. 

‘* Busy !” she answered ; ‘‘ I am very busy thinking.” 

And she knit her pretty brows and tried to look lost in 
thought, but failed dismally in the attempt. 

‘*Ah,” he said, ‘‘ you are not good at strategy.” 

What was there in his words to make her color so and 
turn her head away ? 

‘‘Women are inexplicable things,’ he thought, watch- 
ing her with an amused air. 

Willie came to her relief. 

‘*What’s this the date of ?’ he asked, holding up his 
little history. 

‘‘Don’t ask me, child,” Ada said. ‘‘The only dates I 
know are 1492 and 1776, and I don’t: know what happened 
on them.” . 

‘*T will take back my words, Miss Ada, about your 
being free from strategy,’’ Evelyn said, laughing. ‘‘ You 
are pretending to more ignorance than is your due.” 

‘‘Ah,” she answered, giving him a droll look from 
under her long lashes, ‘‘you don’t know what you are 
talking about. Trying to sound my ignorance is like 
trying to fathom the vasty deep—impossible.” 

‘*T can’t believe you,” he answered. ‘‘ But we are 
wasting all this lovely morning, and I came over to ask 
you if you would like to drive down to Auburn ?” 

She hesitated. 

‘Tt is a beautiful day, and I am sure the drive will do 
you good,” he urged. 

‘*Aren’t you afraid to take so much ignorance out 
drivine with you ?” 

He shook his head. 

Then she came up to him, and said: ‘‘ But, indeed, 
you must not think it is mamma’s and papa’s fault. You 
can't begin to think of all the books they have read to me 
—history, geography, politics and literature. Why, I’ve 
spent whole mornings like this.” 

And she put her head’ on her hand and stopped up one 
ear with her finger. 

**And may I ask what that is for ?” asked Evelyn. 

And he thought to himself how innocent and childlike 
she was. 

‘Oh, don’t you know ? Why, that’s to keep the read- 
ing from going in one ear and ont at the other.” 

And she made him a little courtesy, and ran up-steirs 
after her hat. 


Can’t I help you ? 








Evelyn paced up and down the porch, thinking. 

Little Willie had betaken himself to the house, not 
finding the present company much assistance in matters 
of historical research ; so Evelyn and his flying fancies 
had the floor to themselves. 

Certainly the time had come to tell her that he loved 
her dearly. 

Surely that blush, so deep and vivid, must mean en- 
couragement for him, and his heart throbbed at the 
thought. 

But when Ada came down, dressed in one of her pret- 
tiest gowns, of some soft, clinging white raiment, her soft, 
golden hair gathered in a loose knot at the back of her 
neck, and her parasol in her hand, though she may have 
looked like an angel, yet she acted in a very unungelic 
manner. 

She was flippant to an alarming degree. 

When he told her that he was keeping her image warm 
in his heart she actually laughed in his face, telling him 
not to let it out for fear it might catch cold! Yet, with 
all her flippant sauciness, she was so bewitching that each 
moment he was more hopelessly in love than ever. 

They were nearing home, when suddenly a rabbit 
darted across the road directly in front of the mare, 
causing her to shy violently, and then bolt down the 
road. The light wagon swayed from side to side with 
that peculiar, sickening motion incidental to runaway 
vehicles. 

Ada, pale and trembling, clung to Evelyn’s arm. 

Trees and fences flew by; loose stones, sticks and 
pieces of earth were tossed up into the cart. 

For the first minute or two Evelyn turned all his atten- 
tion to the mare. Under the effect of his cool voice and 
masterly guidance she restrained her mad career, then 
settled slowly down to her ordinary quiet gait. 

He turned to Ada. The young girl was shaking with 
suppressed sobs. 

“* Ada, my darling, what is it ?” he said, hurriedly pos- 
sessing himself of the littie hand that a second ago had 
been lying on his coat-sleeve. ‘‘ Were you frightened ?” 

‘*No,” she answered, trying to laugh ; but it was evi- 
dent that it was only by a great effort after self-control 
that she prevented the laugh from terminating in a sob. 

At this moment the horse drew up in front of Pine 
Woods gate. 

Evelyn felt that he could not keep her out any longer. 
He tied the horse and turned to help her. He took her 
in his arms for the second time in their acquaintance. 
Her face was on a level with his ; their eyes met—hers 
were full of tears. He bent down and kissed her. 

She did not resist; no, for one moment she clung to 
him, then bursting afresh into tears, she broke from him 
and ran into the house. 

Evelyn was puzzled, but he felt sure now that Ada 
loved him. If not, surely she would never have allowed 
him to kiss her. 

Man-like, he did not stop to think how she could have 
prevented it. 

No, she was not that sort of girlk And so Evelyn 
thought of his new-found happiness as he drove offend- 
ing Jennie home and stabled her. 

And Ada went to bed with a sick headache and cried 
herself to sleep. 

She was still suffering from her headache the next day 
when Evelyn called, and the next, and the next. 

He had begun to think she never meant to show her- 
self again, when, one evening, coming through the pas- 
ture-field to make his usual call and inquiry after her 
health, he came unexpectedly upon her. 
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She wag leaning against the bars watching the setting 
sun. Her back was toward him, and as he came quickly 
up he had time to notice the disconsolate droop of her 
shoulders. 

** Ada,” he said, gently. 

She turned, then made a sudden movement as though 
she would run away, but he took both her hands in his 
in a masterful way, and drew her toward him: 

** Ada, sweetheart, will you be my wife ?” 

The color slowly receded from her face, leaving her 
white as the driven snow. 

*“*Oh, what have I done !”’ she wailed. 
do? What shall I do?” 

‘*Do :” he exclaimed, wonderingly, and then passion- 
ately: ‘‘Darling, don’t you love me?” And his voice 
was low and stern as he asked this, to him, all-important 
question. 

‘*Yes,” she faltered ; ‘“‘ but, Mr. Barrington——” 


‘““What shall I 








Luckraft. A man does not willfully infringe on the 
rights of another man.” 

Still Ada did not answer or attempt to defend herself. 

‘*May I offer you my congratulations ?” he goes on 
bitterly. 

‘*No,” she said, raising her tear-stained face and giving 
him a look, half angry, half proud and wholly pathetic. 
**T will have none of them. They would be but mockery 
coming from you to me.” 

And then she left him. 

A few weeks later the Luckrafts returned to New York. 

* * * * * * 

The last week of the season; half the fashionable 
world at the Military Ball, the other half preparing for 
Lent. 

Evelyn Barrington, on business intent, had run down 
to Washington for a few weeks. 

Owing to the invitation of Randolph Page, a young 








MARKET-DAY AT THE SOUTH.— ‘‘ SOME CARRYING HEAVY BASKET3 BALANCED ON THEIR HEAD 
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‘‘ There can be no buts,” he ciied, triumphantly, taking | lieutenant and a friend of his, he now found himseli 


her in his arms. 
‘Mr. Barrington, I—I’m engaged.” 
The words are sobbed out rather than spoken. 
‘** Engaged !” very slowly, with a scornful surprise. 
‘*Yes, to Mr. Gainsmere. I thought you knew.” 


He dropped her hand and paced silently up and down | 


for a few seconds. 


Ada leaned her head against the bars and sobbed bit- 


terly. 


‘*Am I to understand, Miss Luckraft, that you wish to | 
tell me that you are engaged to a Mr. Gainsmere ? that | 
you have been since I knew you—since the last three 


months ?’’ 
Ada bent her head in token of assent. 


‘*Oh !” he says, sharply; ‘‘and may I ask why this fact 


has been so scrupulously concealed from me ?” 
“I—I thought you knew.” 


** You give me credit for very honorable conduct, Miss 








lounging round the doorways, and watching the giddy 
throng of dancers with rather a bored expression. 

Randolph Page strolled by. 

‘Why, Barrington, is that you ?” 

‘**T believe so,” positively. 

‘* Well, Iam not going to doubt you. 
are not dancing ?” 

‘Too warm,” languidly. 

‘Well, I don’t know but what I agree with you. How 
girls who can’t walk half a mile in the open air can 
spend half the night whirling and twirling round a ball- 
room and the thermometer ninety degrees in the shade is 
a mystery to me! ButI want to introduce you to the 
belle of the ball. Come on.” 

And, hooking his arm in that of his friend, he led him, 
half reluctantly, across the crowded room. 

** Miss Luckraft, Mr. Barrington.” 

Evelyn would have given worlds to have avoided this 


How is it you 
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second. introduction, but it was too late. So inwardly 
anathematizing Randolph Page, he bowed stiffly, and 
asked for a dance. 

A few minutes later he found himself waltzing with 
the girl who, six months ago, he had vowed never to see 
again. 

There had been times in his life when, thinking of 
Ada’s innocent face which had proved so false, and trust- 
ing eyes—cold and unstable he called them now—he had 
almost hated her for so bewitching him. 

But, somehow, as they circled slowly round to the 
melody of Strauss’s latest, hate was scarcely the predom- 
inant feeling in his breast. 

Presently they stopped. She looked flushed, and her 
eyes were unnaturally bright. 

‘You are tired,” he said, carefully repressing any ten- 
derness which might creep into his voice. 

‘‘No,” she said. ‘‘Don’t let us waste this lovely 
music.” 

And then they waltzed again. 

When it was over, he led her to a seat in the conserva- 
tory, and asked if she would like an ice. 

She thanked him, said ‘‘ No,” and asked to be taken to 
her mother. 

They entered the ballroom, but Mrs. Luckraft was no- 
where to be seen. 

Evelyn glanced down at Ada, and noticed for the first 
time that the face that had charmed his heart away was 
looking tired, and perhaps a trifle subdued. 

She had indulged in none of her bright vivacity or gay 
nonsense-talk during their meeting. Perhaps she, too, 
had suffered. 

**T did not expect to see you here,” he said. 

‘“*No ?” Then, shyly: ‘‘Is that a polite way of telling 
me you would not have come here if you had known of 
my presence ?” 

“‘T had not meant to imply that,” he said, sternly ; 
‘‘but your presence, as you well know, cannot be a 
pleasure to me. A man does not like to be reminded 
of past folly.” 

After this speech there was an awkward pause. They 
had stationed themselves within a curtained recess to 
watch for Mrs. Luckraft. At this moment both had for- 
gotten her existence. 

Ada was living over in memory their last interview. 
and the echo of Evelyn’s bitter words still rang in 
her cars. 

And Evelyn, as he stood silent and unhappy, regret- 
ting his last speech, now past recall, was thinking, ‘‘ How 
I could have loved her !” 

She looked so fair, so desirable a possession, as she 
stood there by his side ; the soft tulle of her dainty Paris 
gown revealing each curve of the lithe young figure ; her 
neck and arms dazzlingly white beneath the rosy light ; 
the uncertain color coming and going in her face ; the 
pretty hands he had so often admired were covered by 
her long kids ; the girl was toying nervously with her 
gauze fan. 

Evelyn glanced down at her several times, but she 
bent her gaze obstinately on her fan, and would not look 
at him. 

‘**T do not suppose I shall see you again after this,” he 
said, presently. 

‘‘No, certainly not; unless you call on mamma and 
me. We are staying at the Continental. I believe it 
isn’t customary for ladies to call on gentlemen.” 

‘* What I meant was, that I should not care to call on 
Mrs. Gainsmere.” 


He bit his lip savagely. He would show her that he 
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had completely forgotten the sentimental nonsense of last 


Summer. He would—— 
‘Mrs. Gainsmere ?” very sweetly. ‘‘Do you know 
her ?” 


He looked at her blankly. 

‘**T didn’t ask you to call on Mrs. Gainsmere, or Mrs. 
Anybody,” she went on, a little tremulously, ‘“‘ but on 
Miss Luckraft.” 

Was she making game of him ? 

‘There isn’t any Mrs. Gainsmere,” she murmured, 
hanging her head. 

A light was breaking in on him. 

** Will there ever be one ?” he asked, auickly, bending 
over her. 

**T don’t know,” she faltered ; ‘‘ maybe.” 

** But will Miss Luckraft be Mrs. Gainsmere ?” 

**No,” she said, shyly. 

A few weeks later the society column told of a new 
engagement. 


AN AUTUMN IDYL. 
SHE. 
Way all this wavering dalliance ? why, “ J see thee, 
Therefore I love thee :” I am searce unkind, 
Nor, as theu wailest, do I flout and flee thee, 
But, sure, thou canst not see me; Love is blind. 
He. 


Let Love be blind: he scents the soul of flowers, 
So cannot mark the thorn that lurks behind; 
The whispering breeze wrecks not for Love the bowers, 
If Love be blind, 


If Love be blind, the rain, sad Autumn’s teardrops, 
Seems sympathy to precious dew refined. 
He cares not how the wan and wasting year drops, 
If Love be blind. 


His orbless frailty stronger far than sight is: 
He basks, he breathes, he dreams: mind answers mind. 
What fault is hid’to him adored and right is, 
If Love be blind. 


So cure him not; lest haply, curst with vision, 
His wandering wings should court the withering wind, 
His light a cloud, his dream become derision, 
If Love be blind. 


One pair of eyes can steer Love to his harbor, 
If but those eyes his loving have divined. 
Sue (‘lis her tenth proposal by yon arbor) 
Sighs, “‘ Love, be blind.” 


A ROMANCE OF BARNARD’S INN, 


Barnarp’s Inn was the home of the last man who made 
alchemy a serious study. He was a Mr. Woulfe, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Judging from the records 
preserved of him in Timbs’s ‘‘ Century of Anecdote,” he 
was a curious character. The walls of his room were de- 
corated with written prayers and recommendations of his 
processes to Providence, and the chamber itself was so 
filled with furnaces and apparatus that it was difficult to 
reach the fireside. 

His breakfast-hour was four in the morning, to which 
he occasionally invited a few friends, whom he admitted 
after they had used a code of signals he had taught 
them. 

He attributed his failures to discover the Elixir to the 
want of due preparation by charitable and pious acts. 
Whenever he wished to break with an acquaintance, he 
used to send the person a handsome present and refuse 
to see him again. 
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His medicine in illness was a journey to Edinburgh and 
lack by the stage-coach. 

He had one friend and contemporary—who was, by-the- 
way, the editor of an evening paper of the period—who 
felt certain of evolving the Elixir if he could only keep 
his materials digested in a lamp-furnace for the space of 
seven years. He succeeded in keeping it alight for six 
years, eleven months and some odd days, and then, for 
some wholly inexplicable cause, it went out. However, 
he had the pleasure of imagining that his experiment 
would have been successful could he only have fulfilled 
his septenary period of cooking. 

Thus, Barnard’s Inn has played its part in the social 
life of London of the past, and deserves a word of remem- 
brance ere, perhaps, it is destroyed. 





MARKET-DAY AT THE SOUTH. 
By Mrs A, GIpDDINGs PARK. 


On going South for the first time, the Northerner finds 
much that is novel, interesting and amusing, the fresh- 
ness of which, however, soon becomes worn off by famili- 
arity with sights and scenes which he ultimately learns to 
look upon with the nonchalance of one who has been ac- 
eustomed to them for a lifetime. The day of all others 
that gives the stranger the opportunity of obtaining the 
most accurate idea of the manners, customs and style of 
living among the negroes and poor whites of the South is 
market-day, which is every Saturday. 

On that day, people from the country, far and near, 
come into the nearest town or city to spend the earnings 
of the week in trade, or to barter what they have for sale 
from their farms or plantations, thus procuring a supply 
of provisions for the next week, when, as Saturday comes 
round again, the same thing is repeated. 

Southern merchants inform us that they always make 
provision for market-day; which is with them the busiest 
day of the entire week, some of them being obliged to 
have extra help on that day, while a sharp vigilance must 
of necessity be kept over the promiscuous crowd that 
throng the stores and shops in order that the exposed 
goods be not secretly purloined ; for it still remains true 
among the colored race now, as in anée-bellum days, that 
it is very difficult for some of them to distinguish be- 
tween the possessive pronouns ‘‘mine” and “thine,” a 
distinctive difference which we hope and trust the educa- 
tional system now in progress there will impress upon 
the minds and consciences of the rising generation. 

Early on Saturday the vehicles of country men and 
women begin to come into the city from all directions, 
and by ten o’clock the principal streets of trade are 
thronged with the most motley crowd that a mortal ever 
beheld ! White, black, brown, yellow, cream-colored ; in 
fact, all the intervening shades between jet-black ‘and 
pure white, the colored class largely predominating ; 
while all the available places for hitching harnessed or 
suldled horses or mules are appropriated. 

Some make the journey to market on foot, loaded down 
with baskets, jugs and bags, often carrying heavy baskets 
balanced on the head, but the larger portion come with 
teams or on horseback, the horse in such case generally 
being a mule, 

The better class of farmers, of course, have good 
teams. Some of the negroes who work plantations on 
shares have a pair of good mules furnished them for use 
on the plantation by the owner, and there are not a few 
ef the more enterprising colored people who, owning 
plantations, can boast of horses and mules of their own. 








But the majority of the poorer element of society have 
very meagre accommodations in this respect, their means 
of transit being usually a rude homemade cart with a 
dilapidated mule, or a stunted, bony ox or cow har- 
nessed to it for a steed. 

The vehicle and harness are generally of home manu- 
facture, and evince a most ludicrous variety of mechanical 
skill in construction, according to the native ingenuity 
and inventive talent of the maker. 

While at the South during the past Winter, we, on a 
certain market-day, ordered a carriage and rode through 
the principal streets in order to become better acquainted 
with this institution. 

All along the business thoroughfares, portly, broad- 
shouldered colored women—tall, bony women—girls, men 
and boys of all ages were thronging ; the men mostly 
smoking clay pipes, as, also, were some of the older 
women. They jostled against each other as they surged up 
and down the street, looking in at the shops and stores, 
going in and coming out, hanging about showcases, 
counters and doorways, etc. 

Colored women formed the larger portion of the crowd, 
and, were to be seen in the drygoods stores looking ad- 
miringly at bright, figured cotton prints and cheap ging- 
hams, or other goods in that line, while the grocery 
stores were also crowded with customers of both sexes 
making small purchases of what their means would 
admit, such as a little tea, molasses, sugar, bacon, corn- 
meal, etc., the two latter forming the principal dict of 
the poorer class. 

The dress of these people was as grotesque and amus- 
ing as their conversation and manners. Many of the 
elder women wore no covering on the head except a 
handkerchief, put round in the form of a turban. The 
hot sun, consequently, was pouring down its rays upon 
their faces, causing them to shine with perspiration as if 
they had been varnished. 

Many, both white and black, wore sunbonnets, made 
of calico or gingham; some of the young women had 
hats with gay feathers ; others, bonnets of ancient style, 
decorated with crushed and faded artificial flowers. A 
few were neatly and well dressed. We noticed that a 
favorite style of wearing a sunbonnet with many is to tie 
the strings up over the top, thus turning up the sides 
and exposing the face, while the stiff, starched cape pro- 


| jected behind, flapping up and down at each step of the 


wearer. 

The dresses were of all styles and patterns, such as the 
crude ingenuity and the quantity of the material for the 
garment would suggest. 

On one corner of a street, seated upon the curbstone, 
were four negro men—two of them gray-headed patri- 
archs—munching the lunch they had bought of crackers 
and cheese, chatting among themselves, entirely oblivi- 
ous to everything about them. 

Pushing along through the crowd, her broad shoulders 
constantly coming in contact with pedestrians at the 
right and left of her, but heeding them not, came the 
rotund form of a veritable ‘‘ Aunt Dinah,” robed in a faded 
black dress, with a red turban on her head. She had a 
clay pipe in her mouth, a heavy market-basket on one 
sinewy arm, to the handle of which was attached a 
half-dozen live chickens, tied together by a piece of 


| twine, fastened around one leg of each, the other leg 


swinging, as they were thus bunched for market, as is 
customary in the South. Each step of her capacious 
form gave a cruel jolt to the poor feathered bipeds, 
which. gave out loud peeps and cries of distress, to 
which she was entirely oblivious. Her rigat hand 
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“* PRESENTLY THE STEER GAVE A SPRING FORWARD.. 


clutched firmly the hand of a tall, bony colored boy, 
whose face betokened submission to a higher authority, 
as she jerked him along with her through the crowd. 
Twitching the pipe from her mouth, and following it 
with a cloud of smoke, she sent a jet of tobacco-juice 
with great skill far over the heads of the lunch-partakers 
into the street, and, turning her sharp eyes upon the boy, 
said : 
to-day wid none ob de odder little black rascals ! 
fotched ye up better’n dat, an’ if ye do I'll break ebery 
bone in yer body! I’se got a heap of tradin’ to do 
to-day, an’ when I gits done I wants ye where I can find 
ye, an’ jus’ take de critter and go home.” é, 

**Do the colored women chew tobacco ?” 
our driver. 

“Yes, missus, heaps of em chaws, but it’s mos’ly de 
old uns ; young women dey dip mos'ly ; 
ble dan chawin’.” 

“Dip? What is that?” we asked, wishing to get his 
definition of the practice so common in the South. 

“Oh, dey jus’ buys de snuff dat comes in de little red 
boxes, an’ dey dips de end of a chawed stick in it, an’ 
rubs de snuff all ober de teeth mouf, Dey calls 
dat dip.” 

**Howd’y !” 

** Howd’y !” 

‘*Toler'ble. How is all you uns gittin’ along ?” 

And two “crackers,” 
negroes denominate ‘‘ poo’ white trash,” exchanged salu- 
tations, as they shook hands with a jerk. 

“‘Oh, we’s pretty consid’ble miserable. Marm’s got the 
rheumatiz, an’ the young uns hev tuck down with dis 
chere malary, an’ my best hog died las’ night with the 
cholery.” 


’ 
an 


** Now, you Jul’us Cesar, don’ yer go to gwine off 
T’se | 


belenging to the class which the | 





| 


we queried of | 


..AND MADE A DASH FOR THE PAVEMENT.” 


The two men looked enough alike to be brothers, with 
their freckled faces, dim blue eyes, deep-set, yellow, 
faded beards and hair, and a general unkempt, untidy 
appearance—a type that one sees throughout the South, 
and wonders at the strong resemblance which different 
individuals bear toward each other. Just beyond, s 
group of colored women and men stand talking and 
| laughing, almost entirely obstructing the sidewalk, evi- 
dently having a friendly visit, unmindful of the tilts and 
shoulder-hits that are given by the crowd pressing past 
them this way and that. Some of the women stand with 
hands clinched, resting upon capacious hips; others,{in 
various attitudes, holding bundles and packages of pur- 
chase, or for disposal, such as a few cabbages, a few 


| bunches of early turnips or beets, a basket of eggs, or a 


it’s mo’ fashion’- | 


| with reddish, 
| put on ‘* white folks” 


| 





| 


few live chickens. 

A little further on three mulatto girls in their Sunday 
finery—one of them with Jewish features, freckled, and 
kinky hair and blue eyes—are trying to 
airs as they simper and giggle with 
two yellow-faced, mustached dudes, with huge, plated 
watch chains and rings, who stand twirling their canes, 
with hats on one side of the head. 

On the other side of the street a barefooted colored 
girl, about eighteen years of age, is unhitching her mule, 
upon which she has evidently ridden into town. The 
animal is lame, and blind in one eye, while his con- 
spicuously projecting bones give evidence that his rations 
are not of the best or very abundant. Her faded calico 
dress is patched with different colored material, and her 
gingham sunbonnet tied by the strings over the top of 
her head. The mule has no saddle, but across his back 
is thrown a bag, the contents of which (evidently a peck 
of corn meal) is evenly divided on each side to balance 


























well, while in her hand she holds a small package of 
bacon, and with the other she leads the mule around in 
order to find a place to mount him. She finally gets him 
to a place where there is a bank made by the water wash- 
ing out the clayey soil, and from this clevation gives a 
spring forward, throwing herself upon her stomach across 


tie mule’s back, where her body balances for a time | 


across his spine, head and feet like two ends of a see- 
saw. Eventually, after considerable kicking, clamber- 
ing and climbing, and the adjusting of wardrobe, she is 
seated upon the bare back of the animal, and with a 
smart slap from her hand he jogs off with a limping 
gait, the cape of her sunbonnet flapping up and down at 
every step. This appeared to our unsophisticated eyes 
very ludicrous, but nobody else seemed to share this 
opinion with us; no one else smiled, for such scenes 
were no novelty there. 

Our attention was next directed toward two young 
people, evidently lovers. They both had sallow com- 
plexions, blue eyes and yellow hair. They had a con- 
scious air, and blushed if they thought any one was look- 
ing at them. He led her by the hand, while in the other 
he carried a small paper bag of peanuts, from which they 
were both eating. She wore a bright pink cambric dress, 
a black silk sack trimmed with fringe, and a blue bonnet 
with a dilapidated red plume waving from the top. They 
stopped for a moment and looked admiringly at a milli- 
nery display in a shop-window, and then moved on, and 
were lost in the crowd. 

Further on a group of men and boys were gathered in 
the street, while a crowd of people on the pavement were 
evidently interested in the same scene. As our carriage 
approached we saw that the object of interest was a 
balky ox. On a two-wheeled home manufactured cart, 
with a board laid across the box for a seat, sat a corpu- 
lent negro woman flourishing a rustic whip, and shout- 
ing, ‘Go ‘lang wid ye! What’s yer up to, anyhow !” 
She had on her head a man’s straw hat, the wide brim 
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of which was fastened down by a strip of white cotton 
cloth put over the crown, and brought down under the 
chin and tied. 'The steed, a red-and-white, raw-boned 
steer of stunted growth, stood obstinately in his tracks, 
occasionally shaking his horns as the driver applied the 
whip. 

The harness was cf the most crude style, the lines 
being ropes attached to 1 kind of home - manufactured 
bit. The rustic headgear had biinders made from old 
leather boot-legs, but placed so far back on the head of 
the animal that they were two inches or more from his 
eyes (which, by-the-way, is the very best place for 
blinders, we think, if they are to be worn at all). The 
rustic harness was fastened to the thills with old pieces 
of rope and strips of white cloth. In the cart were some 
vegetables and other things intended for market sale. 

Presently the steer gave a spring forward, and with 
his tail curved over his back, head down, and a loud 
Ba-a-a—a, made a rush for the pavement, the old woman 
holding on to the ropes and calling, ‘‘ Whoa! whoa!” 

There was a scampering and clearing of the track in 
that direction among the crowd. The left wheel struck 
the curbstone and came near upsetting the vehicle ; then 
veering to the right, he turned a corner at full gallop, 
the little cart spinning around it on one wheel ; but the 
driver leaned to the opposite side and thus preserved the 
centre of gravity, and an accident was prevented. 

Then the steer settled gradually down into an easy 
trot and jogged on as if nothing had happened, while the 
driver looked back upon the crowd with a broad smile, 
displaying, in striking contrast with her black face, a set 
of white teeth that any dentist might have been proud to 
own as his workmanship. 

One by one the little knots and crowds of people were 
broken and dispersed ; the team and foot passengers 
turned toward home ; the sun dropped behind the west- 
ern horizon, bordered by soughing, stately pines ; the city 
assumed its wonted appearance. Market-day was over. 








‘4 STUNTED, BONY OX OR COW HARNESSED TO IT FOR A STEED,” 
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DAISY’S 


HOW THEY 


CHAPTER I. 


BEGAN AND HOW 


DILEMMAS: 


THEY ENDED, 


WHO THEY ALL WERE, 


Datsy was a very fair, golden-haired child with delicate 
features, rosy cheeks, and innocent blue eyes. To look 
at her you would think she might be a good fairy, while 
i am sorry to say she was much more like a naughty, mis- 
ehievous elf. She had an imperious temper, a great love 
of teasing, and was so often mischievous, or disobedient, 
er something else that she should not be, that it became 
a matter of course that she was always getting into dis- 
grace. She had lived with her grandmother while her 
parents were in the West Indies, and her grandmother 
had spoiled her up to her innocent blue eyes, and always 
tet her have her own way in everything—and if it was a 
vory bad way indeed, and granny tried to coax her out 
oi it, Miss Daisy had only to ery or scream, and sho got 
K directly. 

When Colonel and Mrs. Dean came back to England 
they were so delighted tc have Daisy at home again that 
it was some time before they found out how naughty she 
The servants were quite afraid of her. She was 
very rude, and often violent with them, and if it had not 
been for two things I really think that the family could 
avarcely have put up with her. 

She never told a falsehood. 
that she made people laugh in the midst of her naughti- 
aess, and then she would begin to laugh herself, and 
these two things were Daisy’s redeeming qualities. 

‘Baa, baa, black sheep ! have you any wool ?” she was 


was, 


now singing, while she pulled vehemently at the thick, | 


sable locks of a little dark girl something younger than 
hersclf. ‘‘ Answer this minute—why don’t you answer ?” 

Her companion, with tears in her eyes, tried to sing, 
eheerfully : ‘‘ Yes, master, yes ; I have three bags full.” 

But Daisy stopped her with a fresh pull, so heartily 
given that it provoked a scream in reply. 

‘*Now mind,” she said, *‘ don’t sing it the old way, sing 
it in the new, that everybody has invented and approves ;” 
then she herself sang loudly and sweetly, ‘‘ Yes, master, 
yes ; I have three bags full.” Now you go on, and if you 
mistake a letter, I will push you into the pond.” 

And she pointed with an imperious finger to the water, 
close to the brink of which they stood. 

A childish voice, faltering a little, responded, ‘‘ One for 
Miss Daisy, and one for Miss D, and one for Miss Aisy, 
which makes all three.” 

“‘They’re all mine,” cried Miss Daisy ; ‘‘ not the least 
bit for stupid Sophy ; but you didn’t sing it right, so pre- 
pare for judgment.” 

“Oh, Daisy ! please, indeed I did ; please 

But the pitiless voice sang out : ‘‘ One for Miss Daisy, 
ene for Miss D, one for Miss Aisy, and that’s all three. 
The idea of anything so tame,” in a mincing voice, ‘‘ as 
‘which makes all three ’!” 

Then she seized Sophy in her arms, and began wres- 
tling with her; poor Sophy, not knowing to what length 


” 








And she was so full of fun | 
never call you anything but doctor as long as I live.” 








she might go, resisting with all her might, yet taking | 


eare not to hurt Daisy. She acted only on the defens- 
ive. Daisy was not really trying to push Sophy into the 
water, but she was quite reckless, and then when she 
found Sophy was resisting her she grew angry and fought 
more and more, while they were clasped close together, 
and so, by a great swing round, both the girls lost their 
footing, and toppled over into the pond. 


One big splash and two lond screams. Then the bundle 
of arms and legs separated and divided itself into two 
children. 

The water was neither deep nor dirty, and after a great 
deal of scrambling and slipping, of catching hold of 
hands and leaving go again, two small, we:-through, drip- 
ping figures stood on the shore. 

‘*Tell-tale tit !” cried Daisy, shaking herself over her 
companion. ‘‘ Run into the house, and make a howling 
and go to bed, and tell ’em all how I pulled it into the 
water, and would have drowned it if I could, but it 
wouldn’t drown. And don’t you know what’s said of 
those who can’t drown, Tell-tale tit ?” 

**But you didn’t drown yourself, Daisy.” 

**No; but you tried to drown me, you bad girl—you 
did, you know you did. Now go and tell them it was all 
my fault, there’s a dear !”’ 

‘** But you k ow I wouldn’t tell, Daisy.” 

**And pray, what have you got to tell? That we both 
of us fell into the water. Oh, you little shivering bit of 
a thing, you look just like a drowned rat, and I’m as 
frisky as a lark. Drowned rat! I'd always call you that, 
but it’s too long.—D. R: why,'that stands for Doctor. I'll 


Sophy looked very downcast. 

**T don’t like being called doctor,” she said. 

‘*No, of course you don’t. I wonder who does ?” And 
then the naughty gitl danced round her, pointing at her 
and singing out, ‘‘ Doctor, doctor, doctor,” with every 
step she took. 

Sophy turned sorrowfully away. 

**T shall go in,” she said slowly, ‘‘and get my wet 
things off.” 

‘You'll do nothing of the sort,” replied Daisy, with 
widespread arms barring her way ; ‘‘ the only thing to do 
after you’ve been in a pond is to climb to the top of a 
tree ; if you don’t, you die! It’s in the Latin grammar, 
Pondus ad clymbus hic hec hoc diribidus. You must have 
heard Herbert and me say that a hundred times.” 

She seized Sophy by the hand, and dragged her along 
toward an elm-tree. 

But Sophy felt very cold and wretched, and was de- 
cidedly afraid of climbing trees, so, taking Daisy when 
she was off her guard, she twisted her hand free, and set 
off running toward the house. 

Indignant Daisy called after her, ‘‘ Doctor! doctor !” 
in the most insulting tones, and then began climbing the 
tree by herself. She went up as easily and quickly as a 
cat with a dog at her heels, but she, too, was getting to 
feel cold and wretched, and only did it out of bravado, 
though she said, quite violently, ‘‘What’s the use of 
bravado when you are alone ?” 

Meanwhile, Sophy returned to the house and went to 
her own room. She was the daughter of a lady who had 
been governess to Mrs. Dean when she was a girl and 
on the return of the colonel and his wife from India they 
found her in great poverty, being in a bad state of health, 
and unable to teach any longer ; so, as she had an elder 
daughter to take care of her, they relieved her of the 


education and expense of Sophy, giving the little girl a 


_ heme, and letting her learn with Daisy, who had a good 


governess. 
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’ Sophy was a gentle, affectionate, grateful girl, whom 
Daisy, in her selfish way, often made very unhappy and 
teased terribly, and who bore her behavior patiently, and 
hid her faults whenever she could, for which kind actions 
Iam afraid Daisy despised her, and treated her worse 
than if she had shown more spirit and had retaliated. 


Sophy dressed herself in dry clothes, and then went | 


into the schoolroom. 

Herbert Howard was lying on the schoolroom - sofa. 
He was a nephew of Colonel Dean, and had come home 
from the Indies with him, because he was in bad health, 
und though not nearly so ill as he had been, he was still 
Celicate. He and Daisy were always quarreling, and did 
1.0t like each other one bit. 

**Oh, what a comfort to see you without that dreadful 
Daisy! I thought when I heard you coming she would 
surely be with you, and have no mercy on boy or beast,” 
he cried out. 

Sophy sat down silently by his sofa, just as glad to be 
without Daisy as he was, and yet not sure that she 
ought not to tell about her, as she might catch cold. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Sophy ?” cried Herbert, raising 
himself on his elbow to see her face more distinctly ; 
‘how woe-begone and unlike yourself you look! What’s 
been up now ?” 

‘*T fell into the pond,” Sophy said, in such a low voice, 
it was almost a whisper. 

‘*She pushed you in!” cried Herbert, starting up on 
his feet. 

‘*No, no; we were wrestling, and both fell in.” 

Herbert whistled, a long whistle. 

‘* Both ?” said he calmly. ‘‘Is Daisy drowned, then ?” 

‘* She’s staying out in her wet clothes, which is not at 
all what she ought to do,” she replied, laughing. 

‘* And you were wrestling with her, you poor little fly ; 
it was something like wrestling with a spider, I sus- 
pect,” said Herbert. 

‘Ob, Herbert ! let us try and make her come in.” 

‘*Indeed I won’t!”’ exclaimed Herbert, resuming his 
lounge on the sofa ; ‘‘just to be bullied by her the rest of 
the evening—no, thank you—it’s too good to be rid of 
her, anyway.” 

A loud ‘‘ miau” sounded through the room, and the 
noise of a cat scratching.the carpet. 

Herbert, among other nervous whims of an invalid 
who does not control himself, was afraid of cats, and 
ashamed of being so. 

He did not mind Sophy knowing this, for Sophy was 
such a good-natured, sympathetic little thing. 

When the ‘‘miau ” was repeated he gave a scream, and 
ealled her to the rescue. 

‘* Please look everywhere and drive the creature out of 
the room, there’s a dear. You know cats make me ill,” 
he called out. 

‘‘Miau, miau, miau,” said the cat, and then sang, 
loudly : 

“Who is the greatest coward 

Ever stood or sat? 

Only Master Herbert Howard, 
Frightened at a cat! 

Pussy dear, full of fear 
At your little mew, 

Think of that, pussy cat, 
He’s afraid of you !”-— 


and through the window sprang Daisy with a rather large 
fat tabby cat in her arms, which she deposited with a 
fling right across Herbert’s face. 

The cat scrambled, plunged and scratched the face 
under her considerably, while it was pitiable to witness 





the bov’s state of nervous tremor, which seemed almost 
as if it would lead to convulsions, and which terminated 
in his dashing the cat away half across the room, who 
went through the glass door of a bookcase, and rebounded 
painfully on to the floor amid shattered glass, and several 
books rather too large for their places which tumbled 
out when poor pussy fell, and the door against which 
they leant flew open, while Daisy laughed and shouted 
and danced wildly about the room in a great state of ex- 


| hilaration. 


‘*Never mind, pussy,” she cried; ‘‘ cats have nine 
lives, and this is only the seventh time I’ve killed her ; 
she’s two more to spare, and she’s as plucky as can be ;” 
and picking the cat up from the wreck with which she 
was surrounded, she advanced toward Herbert, shouting 
with laughter, and extending the creature near him, 
grasped somehow or other in both her hands. 

Herbert, who by giving way had now lost all control 
of himself, sprang in a frenzy from the sofa, and in an 
attempt to rush out of the room caught his foot in the 
fender, and fell headlong among the fire-irons. 

Sophy burst out crying, and just at the moment Mrs. 
Dean came into the room. 

‘*What is the matter? Daisy, you are wet through. 
Sophy, are you crying ? have you two heen quarreling ? 
and how did Daisy get so wet ?” 

‘*She pushed me into the pond, mother.” 

‘©Oh, Sophy ! Sophy !” cried Mrs. Dean. 

Sophy wept on, and said nothing in her own defense ; 
but Daisy remarked, coolly: 

‘“*No she didn’t ; it was I did it, and dragged her in 
too. But look, here’s something much worse than me,” 
she said. ‘‘You coward, why don’t you get up? He 
threw himself there because of the cat. Frightened ! 
He ought to go about to fairs, and show himself as the 
biggest coward known. He’d make a lot of money !” 

Mrs. Dean had not perceived Herbert before, and as 
the boy lay quite motionless, face downward, she felt 
alarmed. 

** Daisy, you are always naughty. Iam afraid this is 
all your fault,” she said, very gravely, and then went to 
Herbert and helped him to get up. 

“‘Tt was that dreadful Daisy! I’m not well to-day, 
and she threw the cat in my face, and——” 

‘*And then the cat brought you down on your face,” 
cried Daisy, laughing, as she*covered pussy with kisses. 
‘*My poor little kittles tittles! Mother, do make him 
beg pussy’s pardon. She’s been so very good !” 

‘Daisy, Iam afraid you are a naughty girl, and you 
are wet through,” taking hold of her petticoats. ‘‘ Go up- 
stairs and tell nurse to undress you and put you to bed, 
and don’t come down again, or get up, this evening. It 
is the best thing for your health, and a very proper pun- 
ishment too. I shall come in five minutes and see you in 
bed.” 

When Daisy cried it was always with wide - opened 
mouth, and all the noise of a child much younger than 
she was, so on this occasion she left the room roaring. 

Mrs. Dean sank into a chair, quite tired with the 
scene, 

Sophy put a footstool under her feet, and shaded her 
from the glare of the sun by drawing a curtain forward. 
She put her hand on Sophy’s hair, which Daisy had 
used so unceremoniously an hour or two before, and 
sighed. 

‘‘T wish you were my child, Sophy,” she said. 

‘*Daisy doesn’t mean to be as bad as she is,” was the 
curious apology Sophy found for her. 


‘‘Daisy is dreadfully unkind,” Herbert said. ‘She 
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threw the cat on my face—and just see how the brute’s 
scratched me—and I fell and cut myself.” 

‘You should not be so nervous, my dear boy ; you 
know how it displeases your uncle. Daisy would not 
tease you if you were brave !” 

Herbert bit his lip and was silent. 
ness, but Daisy worried and tormented him, and then he 
lost his temper and made matters worse, 





CHAPTER II. 
PLAYING PRANES, 

Tue next morning Daisy was as gay asalark. Having 
slept off her naughtiness and been punished, she knew 
all was right. As to Herbert, he was a coward, and 
Sophy, she said, was a ninny, and she did not care in the 
least what they either said or thought about her. 
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He knew his weak- | 





her two hands till a splendid head of hair, curling like a 
boy’s, rewarded her exertions. Oh, naughty, naughty 
Daisy ! After that she went on tip-toe into the hall, 
buttoned Herbert’s ulster from her throat to her feet, 
perched his cap knowingly on one side of her curly head, 
took his gloves in her hand, slipped out of a side window, 
and turned into the wood at the end of the shrubberi 
in which, about half a mile off, stood the cottage where 
Mr. Singleton, the new curate, whom she had never yet 


| seen, lived. 


“It’s a great pity I’m so mischievous,” says Miss 


Daisy, as she ran, danced and flew through the wood. 


‘Sophy and Herbert aren’t, and Sophy would be always 
happy if I’d let her ; but then you see I can’t always let 
her, she’s so stupid, and it’s not right stupid people 
should be happy, for what could the clever ones like my- 
self be more than that?” (I’m afraid Daisy was very 





THE MARCH PAST.— FROM A PAINTING BY W. F. CALDERON, R. A. 


At breakfast-time it appeared that Herbert was ill, or 
believed himself so to be, and he had begged off going 
for the first time to his tutor, the new curate. His face 
was all over scratches, and he looked very woe-begone. 


Daisy could not help chuckling when she saw the | 


scratches. 


But she was desired to keep quiet, for she | 


had been a naughty girl, and there was no fun or amuse- | 


ment in hurting people and making them ill. 

‘‘He’s just as well as I am,” she said, pertly, and her 
father told her either to hold her tongue or go out of the 
room, whereupon, having finished her breakfast, Daisy 
chose the latter alternative, and ran away. 

In the hall she saw Herbert’s ulster coat and cloth cap, 
on which an idea struck her, and as it did so she burst 
out laughing. She stole softly into the drawing-room, 
and took a large pair of scissors out of her mother’s 
work-box, then, standing before a glass, she held her 
pretty bright curls in her hand and cut them off—leaving, 
however, a great quantity of rather short hair still thickly 
curling all over her head. She tumbled it about with 


conceited.) ‘‘ Happy and good, people say. I wonder 
whether I shall ever be good. I think I shall have to 
grow to be quite an old woman before I’m a good girl.” 

She had reached the cottage now—a charming little 
place covered with honeysuckles and roses —and she 
knocked at the door. 

It was opened by the clergyman himself, a very gen- 
tlemanly looking, tall young man in black, whom Miss 
Daisy at once addressed. 

‘Ts your master at home ?” she asked, sweetly, but her 
blue eyes dancing with fun. 

She pretended she took him for a footman or man 
servant. 

‘“‘T am Mr. Singleton,” said he, laughing. ‘But 
surely,” scanning her from head to foot, ‘you are not 
my pupil, Herbert Howard ?” 

She nodded her curly head up and down. 

‘*Tt’s all you'll get for him, I’m afraid,” said she. 

Mr. Singleton stared. The boy, as he supposed her 
to be, was much younger-looking than he expected. 
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“Take your coat and cap off here,” he said, pausing | her cousin, and she was a quick, clever girl, with an ex- 
in the little hall, and speaking gravely, ‘‘ and then come | cellent memory, and learnt her lessons well enough if 


into my study.” 


** Herbert’s very delicate, and catches cold so easily,” | 





she chose, though she was often exceedingly naughty, 
and would not learn them at all. 





DAISY’S DILEMMAS.—“‘ HE STOPPED WHEN HE SAW DAISY’S SLIGHT FIGURE IN WHITE FROCK AND BLUE RIBBONS.” 


she said ; ‘‘he got all wrong in India. 
on the coat, please.” 

Mr. Singleton stared at her still more. 

‘*My dear boy,” he said, ‘‘ you are too old to call your- 
self by your name in that way.” 

In the study he gave her a Latin grammar and asked 
her what she knew about it. Daisy studied Latin with 


I'd rather keep 





On the present occasion she repeated a couple of pages 
at an unflagging pace, neither pausing for a moment nor 
making one mistake. Then she stopped and asked : 

** Aren’t you tired ?” 

Mr. Singleton laughed at her queer ways, and she 
burst into such a merry chuckle herself that he laughed 
again only to hear her. 
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Suddenly she repeated the multiplication table all 


| 
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‘* Herbert had better keep on being ill,” she thought. 


through, and then began the dates of the Kings of Eng- | ‘‘He is so afraid of his new tutor and his tasks that it 


land in a loud voice: ‘* William the Conqueror, one 


thousand and sixty-six ; William Rufus, one thousand | 


and eighty - seven,” 
rather impatiently. 

“*T thought you'd be tired,” she replied, patronizingly, 
‘for I'd alot more to go on to—names and dates, you 
know—and I’d never have stopped of myself. There’s 
the solar system with a million planets and moons, the 
metals, the principal cities and their rivers, the counties 
of England and Ireland—the four quarters and all they 
have in them—the latitudes and longitudes, and seventy- 
three things more. Would you like to guess the seventy- 
three ? It would take some time guessing, and you may 
not be very quick, but I don’t mind.” 

She leaned back in her chair, crossed her legs, and as- 
sumed an attitude of expectation. 

Mr. Singleton turned some books over on the table and 
answered not a word. The truth is, he did not know 
what to say. He began to think he had been rather 
rash in taking a pupil without first ascertaining what 
sort of boy he was. And now he found he was a very 
pert, impudent fellow, who would require a good deal of 
taking down, and he thought it might be better to talk 
to his unele about him before he began lessons. 

‘‘He should have told me,” he thought; ‘‘ what a 
queer boy he is! You have to learn, my boy, not to 
ceach,” he said, sarcastically. ‘‘Has your uncle taught 
you? Do you do lessons with him ?” 

Now Daisy was caught, for she was determined not to 
say what was not true, which was why she had appeared 
tc call herself Herbert. She had one uncle, and he was 
a captain in the army, so, after a moment’s pause, she 
said : 

‘*My uncle—why, he’s a soldier, and much too busy 
parading, reading the roll -calls, and carrying flags, for 


” 


when Mr. Singleton stopped her 


lessons. 

“‘T am speaking of Mr. Dean, with whom you live,” 
replied Mr. Singleton, coldly. 

‘““Why don’t you say so, then ?” 
morosely. 

“It seems to me,” cried Mr. Singleton, jumping up, 
‘that you have not come here in a very good humor for 
studying, and that I had better talk with Mr. Dean 
before we begin.” 

Daisy, who was getting rather frightened, not knowing 
how this interview would end, jumped up, and forget- 
ting her character of boy, made him a pretty little ‘court- 
esy, which bewildered Mr. Singleton more than ever. 

‘‘The boy’s not right in his head,” he thought, with 
considerable indignation. ‘‘ Mr. Dean was very wrong 
not to tell me. Good-morning—tell your uncle I will 
walk up and have a talk with him this afternoon.” 

“T hope you won’t. You'd better not.” 

‘Tt is no business of yours, my young friend ; give my 
message to your uncle,” 

‘*No business of mine being talked about !” ejaculated 
Daisy. ‘* Well, don’t forget that I warned you ; it will 
make a great confusion if you do.” 

And Daisy ran out of the house. 

I may mention here that Daisy and the other children 
were fond of dressing up and playing people tricks, and 
also of acting charades, which helped to give her extreme 
quickness in such matters. 

She ran home now as fast as she could, wondering what 
would happen if—or when, rather—she was found ont ; 
for found out she knew she must be as soon as Mr. Sin- 
gleton and Herbert met. 


answered Daisy, 





would be quite easy to persuade him he was ill, or any- 
thing else that kept him from going there.” 

Daisy slipped in at the side window where she had 
slipped out, and hung Herbert’s ulster and cap up in 
the hall. She wrote on a bit of paper, in very large 
letters, ‘‘ Beware! Cars Wrrury !” and pinned it on to his 
coat, and then ran up-stairs into the schoolroom, where, as 
it was a holiday, and her governess away, she thouglit 
she was safest from grown-up people. 

**Oh, Daisy ! what have you done to your hair ?” cried 
Sophy. 

“What is that to you, miss ? 
likes with one’s own hair. 
yours !” 

‘“ Why, that’s my own if yours is your own, I suppose,” 
said Sophy, smiling. 

**No,” cried Daisy, who was beginning to feel ex- 
ceeding cross. She was always carried away by fun or 
mischief at the moment, and though she could scarcely 
be said to repent ufterward, she had sense enough to s ¢ 
how very badly she behaved when she allowed herself t» 
be so carried away, and then, as she would not feel sori y 
and own she had been wrong, there was no vent left fer 
her feelings except being cross! ‘‘No,” she cried ; 
‘**vour hair is not your own—nothing you have is. Your 
hair and teeth are mine, and I may do anything I lih« 
with them. How dare you say I can’t. You're my 
slave !” 

‘I’m not your slave,” retorted Sophy. 

‘** Yes, you are ; mother took you to be my slave-gir) ! 
Why don’t you live with your mother? You live here 
because you can’t live at home, and your mother has 
given you to us, Fancy my mother giving me away !” 

And Daisy broke into a rude laugh ; but Sophy did not 
laugh, she colored crimson, and then began to cry. 

Meantime poor Mrs. Dean had gone into the drawing 
room, and saw some soft, fluffy thing with gold, bur- 
nished lights shining all through it on a marble slab be. 
fore a mirror. On approaching nearer she distinguished 
that it was hair, and the next minute held in her hands 
such a mass of golden curls that she could not douLt 
they were Daisy’s. 

**Oh, Daisy, Daisy !” she cried ; ‘‘ why are you always 
naughty, instead of being the darling you might be ? 
What have you been doing now ? why have you cut off 
all your curls? Oh, Daisy, Daisy ! why are you alway: 
naughty ?” 

She folded the curls in paper and locked them up in 
a drawer, and then sat down in an easy-chair. She was 
tired, and it was a very hot day, and she could not go 
about the house and look for Daisy, in order to scold or 
punish her. Her delicate health made her feel things 
very much, and seeing her little girl’s hair lying there 
had given her quite a shock. 

Daisy ran away from Sophy when she found she was 
crying ; she did not approve of any one crying but her- 
self. She always said it was ‘‘so low,” and when told 


Can’t one do what one 
Take care I do nothing with 


| she was often very low then (by which she meant some- 


thing mean or vulgar) herself, she only tossed her head, 
and said : 

“Oh, no; I ery loud, so I can’t be low, bat Sophy 
sobs and Herbert whines.” 

She now found Herbert in a sort of alcove, built in a 
part of the shrubberies, which was a cool, pleasant place 
in which the children often amused themselves ; there 
was a deep recess in it, where Herbert sat in the shade, 


‘ looking out on a small grassy garden of wild flowers. 
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‘*How did you dare take my coat and pin such non- | 


sense on it ?”’ Herbert asked, half in joke, half in earnest. 


“Did you look within and find a cat ?” sneered Daisy, | 


‘for was it too frightened, poor little baby? Ta ta?” 
and she patted Herbert’s cheeks as if he had been a 
small child. 

Then there was a sound of voices outside, and inte the 
alcove came Mr. and Mrs. Dean and Mr. Singleton. They 
did not see the children, and sitting down, continued 
the conversation that they had been carrying on outside. 

‘It is strange,” Mr. Dean said ; “‘I did not know he 
lad been out to-day. He said he felt too ill to begin 
lessons with a new tutor; he is a very nervous boy.’ 

**But he was not the Jeast nervous when he came to 
me,” Mr. Singleton replied, scarcely knowing whether to 
frown or smile. ‘‘He behaved in an off-hand, very un- 
becoming way (you must excuse me for saying it), rat- 
tled off pages of Latin grammar, and ran through all 
sorts of things he said he knew, as if he was doing it for 
a wager.” 

‘*Herbert did ?” cried Mr. and Mrs. Dean, in uncon- 
trolled astonishment. 

‘**T must ask you to be so good as to tell me more 
about him, especially as to what is wanting in his mind, 
before I agree to teach him.” 

‘*That’s you, Herbert,” said Daisy, nudging him with 
her elbow, and speaking in a whisper. 

‘Tt can’t be me,” whispered astonished Herbert ; ‘I 
didn’t go to him.” 

‘* But he is a shy, nervous boy—a little fretful ’— here 
Daisy nudged him again—‘‘in delicate health,” said his 
uncle; and his aunt added, ‘‘I’m sure he did not go to 
you to-day.” 

‘*But I do assure you he did, and staid a long time, 
aud was anything but shy or nervous—he is either a 
desperate pickle of a schoolboy or else not quite right in 
his mind.” 

‘“Some other boy must-have gone to you; it must 
have been a trick,” Mr. Dean said. ‘*‘ Where is Her- 
bert ?” 

The amazed boy thought it would be mean to stay in 
the recess any longer ; he had had no idea of listening, for 
it had not occurred to him till just then that they cowd be 
‘alking of him, and now he came forward—stooping as 
he always did when he was nervous, twisting his hands 
tovether, end looking shamefaced. 

‘“‘T am here, aunt,” he said. 

‘* Herbert,” said his uncle, ‘‘did you go to Mr. Single- 
ton’s this morning, after saying you were too poorly to 
do so ?” a 

Herbert denied altogether having been there. 

Mr. Singleton looked hard at his brown eyes and sal- 
low face, and said, ‘‘ This is not Herbert Howard.” 

‘*Indeed it is,” replied Mr. Dean, laughing. 

“Have you engaged any other pupil, Mr. Singleton ?” 
suggested Mrs. Dean. ‘Mrs. Lucan, of the Haw Farm, 
has a half-w“tted son.” 


‘*T never heard of her or her son in my life. I have en- | 


tered into no other ongagement—but that there has been a 
trick played on me by somebody or other there can be no 
manner of doubt. 
work here, Mrs. Dean,” he added, almost as if he held her 
responsible for the trick. 

“T am very sorry,” said the gentle lady. “I really 
think Joe Lucan may be the culprit.” 

‘*He doesn’t know a word o* Latin grammar; I’ve 
tried him often,” Herbert said, ‘and he could not re- 
member a line of it ?” 

‘‘How was the impostor dressed ?” asked Mr. Dean. 


It’s an odd way of beginning one’s | 


! 


‘In a long, brown ulster down to his feet, and a brown 
| cloth cap.” 

‘**And what was he like ?’ asked Mrs. Dean. ‘* Was he 
a stcut, coarse-featured lad, with swarthy complexion and 
very thick lips ?” 

‘*He was a slight boy, with a pretty, innocent little 
fair face, and quantities of thick, golden curly hair.” 

A dead silence fell after this description. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dean exchanged quick, uncomfortable looks. 

** Well, of course, it must have been a trick,” Mr. Dean 
said, shortly. Then he expressed his hope that Mr. Sin- 
gleton would not find any of the trouble with Herbert 
which his representative had appeared likely to give him. 

Mr. Singleton shook hands with his future pupil, and 
said he made no doubt that they should get on very well 
together, and Herbert promised to do his best. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean looked full into each other’s eyes 
when the curate was gone. 

** Could it be Daisy ?” they exclaimed at the same time. 

“Herbert, what do you think ?—do tell me !” 

** As if a girl could act a boy !” cried he. ‘ Daisy, come 
out, and tell them you didn’t.” 

He ran into the recess, but no Daisy was there. 

She had staid for most of the conversation, but when 
they all became so quiet, and her mother sat down, she 
thought her turn must soon come, and that the most 
cowardly flight, as she would have thought it in any 
one else, was better than being dragged ignominiously 
forth and forced to make a confession before Mr. Sin- 
gletou. So she sprang out of the window and set off 
running across the park, determined to hide in the woods 
all day, and not come home till so late that they would 
be too much frightened to be angry with her. 

She ran and ran without stopping, and at last stood 
still, not because she was out of breath, but that she 
thought she had better come to some definite plan. 

She lay down among the long grass to reflect, and felt 
as if she would like to go to sleep instead. She had got 
very hot while in the recess, from anxiety as to what each 
moment might bring forth, and now thought it was de- 
lightful to have got free. 

** But I mustn’t. rest yet,” she said ; ‘‘I must get to a 
safe distance before I rest.” 

She jumped up, and running or walking, she left her 
father’s park a mile from the house. 

‘*The railway station is too far off,” she said. ‘‘ And I 
don’t happen to have any mofiey about me ” (silly Daisy, 
to put on that grand air only to amuse herself !), ‘‘ other- 
wise I might go everywhere and not come back till it had 
all blown over. I’ll hide in the cave!” 

The church clock from the distant village sounded 
forth six strokes as she spoke. ’ 

‘*Why, it’s only six now!” she cried, gladly. ‘ And 
they won’t be looking for me till eight for supper ; and 
they’ll think, as I’m in such a tremendous scrape, that 
I shall hide about the place, and so they won’t mind. [ 
/ can hide all night in the cave. That will be fun.” 

T had better tell you at once, children, that Daisy did 
not spend the night in the cave. It would have been = 
terrible thing for her to do ; in fact, I think she was only 
making believe to herself that she had any such inten- 
tions. It was bad enough that she should leave her 
father’s park, and be walking in these fields by herself, 
| but it would never have been forgotten against her if she 

had done worse than that, and gone on to the cave. The 
| only thing that could have been done with her then 
| would have been to send her to an extremely -strict 
| school, or to one of those people who put advertisements 
| in the paper, and say they are willing to take care of and 
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conquer refractory children. No little girl would be so 
naughty, and foolish besides, as to do what Daisy was 
threatening herself with, and I don’t believe she was in 
earnest when she threatened herself. 

The first misfortune that happened to her was that she 
lost her way. The fields led to a lane, and the lane went 
on and on, and turned this way and that way, and then 
got straight again, and then began to wind about, and it 
had high hedges on each side, and she could see nothing, 
and she got 
very tired ; 
her feet, in 
thin, house- 
shoes, were 
s0 sore that 
she scolded 
them and 
beat them, 
and called 
them wretch- 
el, little un- 
kind feet; 
and then, all 
of a sudden, 
came misfor- 
tune number 
two, and that 
was that she 
seemed to 
have some- 
thing the 
matter with 
her, and it 
got worse, 
and at last 
she felt that 
she could 
rcarcely 
stand, much 
less 





go on 
walking or 


running, and 
then she 
knew it was 
past the sup- 
per-hour, 
and that she 
was extremely 
hungry. 
She sat 
down on a 
stone by the 
roadside and 
burst out 
crying. Poor 
Daisy! her 
spirit was 
quite broken 
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hiding her face in her hands, she only shivered and 
sobbed. , 

A noise at last—not to be decided what it was in the 
far distance, but resolving itself into a known sound as it 
approached nearer—the trot of a horse—and to Daisy's 
well-trained country ears the slow jog-trot of a cart- 
horse. The horse would have a rider—there would be 
some one to speak to, some one who might help her. At 


any rate, she was not in a fairy-land with no one else ; 


ae 


there were 
other people 
in it besides 
herself ; but, 
perhaps, she 
ought not to 
be too sure 
of that : sup- 
pose there 
were only 
horses—a 
land of Daisy 
and horses ! 
—a whole 
herd of wild 
horses, _per- 
haps! Fool- 
ish child, 
have done 
with your 
pe rhapses— 
this is not a 
wild horse — 
it is a steady, 
farmer’s 
far m - horse, 
and, as she 
consoled her- 
self with this 
reflection 
there came 
round the 
corner of the 
lane a hand- 
some cart- 
horse, and 
on its back 
a farmer in 
clean blue- 
striped shirt 
and cordu- 
roys. He 
stopped 
when he saw 
Daisy’s light 
figure in 
white frock 
and blue 
ribbons, and 





by this time, 
sho was 80 
hungry, and she did not see anything left for her to do 
but ery, and so she did it. 

**T shall be starved to death, and the robins will hide 
me with leaves,” she now sobbed out. 


The place was so very lonely and so silent. It was just 


too late in the Summer for birds to be singing, and the 
insects that fly in the air had hummed themselves to 
sleep. The perfect stillness quite overpowered Daisy— 
she thought she should never hear a sound again—and, | in no time.” 


THE YOUNG DEER. 





her fair, tear- 
stained face. 

‘Why, my little lady,” he said, pleasantly, ‘‘ what are 
you doing here in this lonely lane, and night coming on 
you ?” 

“‘T’m lost !” quoth Daisy, her spirits returning at the 
| hope of relief. 

‘And I've found you,” said he, with a hearty, jolly 
laugh. ‘‘Give me that white little hand of yours, and I'll 
| swing you up before me, and old Ned will take you home 
( To be Continued.) 
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‘‘ ALMOST BEFORE SHE KNEW IT THE BOAT WAS LOOSENED, AND THEY WERE FLOATING OUT IN THE STILL MOONLIGHT.” 


REX ALLSTON’S APOLOGY. 


By Mrs, DENISON. 


So you think I am trifling with Don, Florence ?” 

And Miss Osborne lifted her dark eyes from the book 
she was reading. 

The two women—both young, both beautiful—were the 
enly occupants of the hotel-parlor. It was an early hour 
in the day. 

“I? Why, I haven’t spoken a word since you have 
been in here !” said Florence Alden, surprised. 

*‘Oh, I am one of the sensitives, you know, and can 


read people’s thoughts, so they say. I know what you | 


are thinking of. I 
‘*A guilty conscience needs no accuser,” said Florence, 





lightly. ‘‘ How could I help thinking of Rex ?” 
**Oh, yes, Rex — always Rex !” said Miss Osborne, a | 


ripple of passion running through her rich, even tones. 

“You don’t know anything about it, Florence. If he 

will go with that woman—why, it is simply terrible the 

way she flirts. A little signal with her fan brings him to 

her side, no matter where he is. I wouldn't like to tell 
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| older than Rex. 





you some things I have seen. 
paying her so much attention ? We all know she is not 
good form. Do you suppose I will let my name be 
coupled with his ?” 

And Miss Osborne, now white and trembling, bent 
lower over her book. She was evidently laboring under 
some strong excitement. 

‘You say we all know she is not good form,” said Flo, 
rence, without quite understanding all the words imply. 
‘‘You must speak for yourself. J don’t know it. I like 
her. Iam only conscious of pleasure when I look at or 
talk with her. Besides, she must be eight or ten years 
I never saw anything to make me think 
he was in love with her.” 

“Tf you haven’t, I have,” said Miss Osborne, with 
concealed pain in her voice. ‘‘And when I hinted my 
suspicion, how angry he was! To be sure, he tried to 
explain, but I was angry then. Rex has behaved shame- 
fully, and I will never forgive him.” 


Why will he persist m 
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** But what proof have you that Mrs. Selby is not what 
she seems ?” asked Florence. ‘‘Is it the mere ‘ they say’ 
of a hotel coterie, or have you heard something definite 
to her disadvantage ?” 

‘* Why, there’s proof enough to my mind,” said Miss 
Osborne. ‘‘ You know, as well as I do, that she holds 
herself aloof from the company here as if she were afraid 
of us, and I don’t consider that a good sign. Then, 
she not exactly outdresses us all, but her taste is perfect, 
and her clothes are all made of the very richest materials. 
It seems to me that she dresses to please herself solely, 
and that is the proof of a selfish character. There is 
something about her different from all the women here, 
and—well, simply, I don’t like her. I detest her. Then, 
you will always notice that she generally avoids gentle- 
men—never dances—and I fancy she puts on that woe- 
begone look sometimes just to make herself seem inter- 
esting.” 

‘* Yes, but if she doesn’t try to attract the gentlemen, 
as you say she does not, I think you have failed to make 
out a case. To me she seems a quiet, simple lady, very 
sweet and modest.” 

“She does try to attract one of them,” said Miss Os- 
borne, in almost dramatic tones ; ‘‘and I have learned to 
beware of these sweet, simple people. Still waters run 
deep. Well, Rex may have her,’ she added, a touch of 
bitterness in her voice. ‘“‘I don’t want him.” 

‘*And poor Don may take his place, to be victimized in 
his turn,” said Florence. 

‘* How solicitous you are for the welfare of poor Don !” 
said Miss Osborne, pitilessly, as she watched the red 
come and go in the sweet face of her companion. 

**You have no right to talk in that manner,” said Flo- 
rence, trying to speak calmly. ‘‘ However, you are angry 
now, and don’t know what you are saying.” 

** Have either of you ladies seen a stray fan ?”a low 
voice broke in. 

Miss Osborne looked up, colored, and moved toward 
the window without speaking. Florence responded po- 
litely, and began to help in the search. 

‘* Was it valuable ?” she asked. 

‘*Very, on account of the associations connected with 
it,” was the answer. ‘‘It was a gift from my brother, and 
he is dead.” 

The woman who spoke was small and slight in figure, 
with a pale, dark complexion and great, languid South- 
ern eyes. She wore a rich costume of pale-amber silk, 
trimmed with velvet —‘‘much too costly,’ Miss Osborne 
said, with a wild, unreasoning anger in her heart, for that 
time of day. But Mrs. Selby was very rich as well as 
very handsome, and it was her pleasure to surround her- 
self at all times with the luxuries of dress and equipage. 
If this was a fault, she could at least afford it. 

“* Strange,” thought Florence, as she stole a glance at 
Kate Osborne, ‘‘ that she should be so absurdly jealous of 
this woman, who, it is patent, is neither young nor happy. 
Miss Osborne is a great deal more beautiful than Mrs, 
Selby, though she is lovely, too, in a different way. Oh, 
you have found your fan!” she said, aloud, as the lady 
came smiling toward her. 

‘* Yes ; I found it in the piano, on the wires. Rex—Mr. 
Allston, I mean — had it last night,” she continued, a 
slight confusion in her manner. ‘‘I was playing for him, 
and he fanned me; then, I suppose, laid it down, and we 
both forgot it. "Do you like it’’ And she opened it 
with something almost like reverence in the action. 

‘‘It is almost too beautiful to use,” said Florence, ex- 
amining the richly inlaid sticks, the delicate blending of 
color, as she answered Mrs. Selby. 











‘* My brother bought, it in a little shop in Paris, of a 
little, old snuff-colored man, in a suuff-colored suit of old 
velvet—quite a picture, by-the-way. Ah, what delightful 
times we had in that lovely city ! It is the city of cities.” 

‘*T was never there,” said Florence, quietly. ‘‘ I have 
never traveled.” 

She was studying this woman with that strange pathos 
in her dark eyes. 

**Ah, you have missed much,’ said the other, with a 
sigh. ‘‘And yet, perhaps, that is better than to be tired 
of it all.” She glanced wearily about her. ‘One gets at 
that age one wants to rest, don’t you think? That’s not 
saying I’m very old,” she added, naively, with a true 
woman’s reluctance to sdmit her years. ‘‘ How lovely 
your friend Miss Osborne is!” she said, after a short 
pause, with a nod toward that young lady, who was still 
occupied with her book. ‘‘ And I know somebody,” she 
added, with a bright little smile that made her dark face 
charming, ‘‘ whom she is treating very badly—my friend, 
Rex Allston. She cannot surely know his worth.” 

A shock went through Florence. Here was an oppor- 
tunity, perhaps, to make it all right between Rex and 
Florence. Should she do it? Could she do it without 
betraying her friend ? She knew Miss Osborne’s pride— 
how intense it was, how overpowering! She knew, also, 
that she worshiped Rex Allston, aud that she would die 
rather than let this woman know how she felt. 

Florence forgot in that moment that Mrs. Selby was not 
exactly ‘‘ good form” in the eyes of the guests at the 
hotel. Was she a widow, or one of those conventional 
society women who, living apart from her husband, spent 
his money lavishly ? That she could be very charming 
Florence felt, and she certainly dressed with exquisite 
taste.. It was evident that she had money in plenty, for 
her horses were of the best, her jewels the costliest, and 
her dresses imported. 

All these things, with the sayings and surmises of 
sundry people, rushed through her brain as she sat there 
wondering if by one word she might set things right it 
would be best to say that word. 

‘*Mr. Allston seems to be a very good friend of yours,” 
she said, with an effort to be calm that was quite ap- 
parent. 

**Oh, yes, dear me, yes—an old friend. Why,” she 
laughed, a little amused laugh, and very sweetly she could 
laugh, ‘‘I don’t believe but what—it can’t be that Miss 
Osborne is jealous of me. Pardon me, but the thought 
came into my head. Why, my dear child, I am ten years 
older than Mr. Allston.” 

Just there she stopped, the color mounting to her 
cheeks. 

‘Well, I don’t wish to be misunderstood,” she said, 
contemplatively, the corners of her mouth twitching. 

Then she broke into a low, amused laugh. 

‘*Tt’s all very odd, and you are kind to give so much 
time tome. I will see you again by-and-by—and it will 
come out right for your pretty young friend. I should 
so much like her to think well of me!” 

She rose and left the room, smiling to herself, after 
a bright ‘‘ Good - morning,” and Florence, feeling half- 
guilty, was about following, when Miss Osborne called 
to her. 

‘* Just see what a picture those yachts make, and how 
blue the water is beyond !” Then added, in a low voice, 
‘‘T wonder at you! Do you want to get yourself talked 
about ?” 

‘‘There is no one here,” said Florence ; ‘‘and had 
there been a room-full, I should not have cared. How 
beautifully she dresses !” 
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**Yes, she does—for a lady without any chaperon or 
husband. I’m sure she doesn’t give herself out for a 
widow. People wouldn’t talk for nothing. Her friends 
are all gentlemen.” 

**Rex seems to be the only one,” said Florence. 

** Oh, Rex is nothing to me!” said Miss Osborne, toss- 
ing her shapely head ; but there was a spasm at her heart 
which Florence could not see by any outward sign. 

That evening Rex and Mrs. Selby met on the shore. 
The sun was setting in a sea of molten gold ; the sky 
glowed crimson ; the waves were crested with a thousand 
gorgeous tints. 

Afar off the hotel band was playing some sweet Italian 
air; groups were standing near the pavilion, waiting for 
the dancing to begin. The young man was moody and 
thoughtful. 

‘*Rex, what has come over you of late ?” asked Mrs. 
Selby, as the two moved down the long reach of sand. 
**Last night I noticed you took quite too much wine. 
Remember the family failing, my dear boy ; remember 
Charlie—that lonely grave in the little burying-ground 
at Nice.” 

“Yes ; and it was a woman, then,” said the young 
fellow, gloomily. ‘‘My brother would have been alive 
to-day but for the ‘miserable girl who led him on and 
then jilted him. I hate all women ?” 

“I am afraid Miss Osborne is not worthy of you, 
dear,” said the woman, tenderly. 

‘‘Perhaps not. I cannot help loving her all the same, 
though,” he said, in a low tone. 

“‘T have heard she is a flirt. Do you believe it?” 

**T don’t know what to believe. I only know that I 
love her,” was his reply. 

** Are you sure she is not jealous of me ?” asked the 
woman, smiling archly. 

“Absurd !” he said, with a little laugh. 

‘Of course—that’s the way it looks to you,” she said, 
her eyes growing sad. ‘‘ And I—I love you too well to 
3xce you unhappy. I should never have come here.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Laura—and yet, I think you have 
given me the clew to some perplexing doubts. And if it 
is so, in Heaven’s name what am I to do?” 

“You are to tell her the plain, unvarnished truth,” 
she said, concealing the pain in her heart with a careless 
smile. ‘If she is the woman you think she is—if she is 
good and true, she will not love you the less—because— 
at all events, she will not repeat it. Then, perhaps, I 
may find a friend.” — 

“‘Thank you, Laura,” he said, bending lower to look 
in her face, and not noticing that she was in tears. ‘It 
will, perhaps, be better to be frank. 

‘And then I must go,” she said, blinded by tears. 
‘‘The curse will follow me ; I cannot get away from it.” 

‘‘Dearest Laura,” he cried, almost passionately catch- 
ing her hand, ‘I will not have you say that. You know 
that I love you, that you have dear friends who make no 
difference—you shall not go. It is not your fault, dear- 
est. Defy the world’s opinion. Presently you will for- 
get.” 

‘Never !” was the low response. ‘Still, I thank 
Heaven that I have you —that one noble heart beats with 
some measure of affection for me.” 

Just at that moment Miss Osborne came into sight 
with Fiorence. Rex had relinquished Mrs. Selby’s hand, 
and was now gathering the light shawls she wore closer 
around her neck, for the wind came cool from the sea. 
He certainly did look lover-like in his attentions. 

‘*What do you say now ?” Miss Osborne asked, with 
blazing cheeks and eyes. ‘‘Do you think I will ever 





speak to him again? Do you wonder they talk about 
her ?” 

‘She is probably an old friend,” said Florence, wish- 
ing still to be generous. . 

“She is most probably a crafty, designing woman,” 
was the reply, as Miss Osborne turned impatiently away; 
and so quickly, that Don Clarke, who was coming from 
the opposite direction to meet her, thought she did it to 
avoid him, and so falling back, sauntered with the rest. 

Later on that night, Florence was walking arm-in-arm 
with Don Clarke, Miss Osborne beside them. The music 
of a splendid band came from the wide balcony of the 
hotel in softened harmony, and the figures of the dancers 
within, all a wondrous bewilderment of lovely colors and 
beautiful forms and faces, could be seen by the prome- 
naders, like pictures in dreamland. 

Miss Osborne moved away from her companions, and 
strayed down to the beach, dotted here and there with 
solitary figures. Here the air was cool, the breath of the 
ocean delicious. 

A little boat rocked to and fro, and well aware that it 
was securely fastened, the young girl seated herself in 
the stern and looked out over the far waste of waters, 
just beginning to whiten in the rays of the rising moon. 

There Rex found her. She had not seen him coming, 
and at sound of his voice turned a stern, white face to- 
ward him, and attempted to leave the boat. 

But he was beside her; there was something in his 
face that startled her. 

“Shall I row yuu out a little way? It is such a 
heavenly night!” he said, quietly, as if nothing unpleas- 
ant had passed between them. ‘‘ This is my boat. I had 
it brought down to-day.” 

**I didn’t know that,” she said, rising, and very nearly 
falling, in the impetuosity of her movement. 

‘*And suppose you did not?” he said, smiling, and 
looking at her with such an assumption of ownership, 
that she felt the blood surge up to her temples. 

**T hope you will do me the honor to stay—just for a 
little,” he added, the moonlight falling on his handsome 
face. 

Miss Osborne hesitated. The scene on the beach was 
yet fresh in her memory. 

**There can surely be no objection to taking a row, 
now that the water is so calm,” he said. 

And, almost before she knew it, the boat was loosened 
and they were floating out in the still moonlight, while 
faint snatches of the dance-music sounded now and then 
across the reaches of silence. 

‘Tam going to explain something,” he said, presently, 
resting on his oars, ‘‘ which only one other person knows 
beside myself, and I shall trust that secret to your honor. 
Are you quite comfortable, or shall I go back for o 
shawl ?” 

He thought he saw her shiver. 

‘Oh, no; goon. I am quite comfortable, thank you,” 
she said, looking away along the grand wake of the 
moon ; ‘‘though, please remember, I have not asked you 
for any——” 

‘* Confession,” he murmured, his lips curling a little 
at the offended dignity of her manner. 

She said nothing. 

**T am sorry that circumstances have seemed to compel 
me to defend myself,” he said, quietly; ‘‘and yet it is no 
more than your right to know, after what has passed be- 
tween us. Perhaps you remember the great forgery ot 
78, in which a David Brabant was concerned ? It hap- 


pened in your city, and made an extraordinary sensation 
at the time.” 
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She said “‘ Yes,” looking up at him with a heightened | What more could she ask? When she next met the 


color. 
before whom it was tried was her uncle. 

‘“‘The man was imprisoned for life,” 
plying his oars gently; ‘‘so much for him. 
was another unfortunate person in the case,” he said, 
looking down ; ‘‘ the culprit’s innocent wife.” 

**Poor soul! Everybody pitied her,””» murmured Miss 
Osborne, her face now softened and more beautiful than 
ever. 

‘And that woman,” said Rex, in a still lower voice, 
“‘was my half-sister, the child of my mother by a former 


husband, one of the sweetest creatures that was ever | 
She, ten years | 


cursed by a union with a wretch so vile. 

my senior, took charge of my brothers and myself when 

my mother died during my boyhood. She has been 

everything to me — mother, father and sister all in one. 
“Oh, Rex!” Her hands 


continued Rex, | 
But there | ~ 


She remembered the case perfectly. The judge | smiling face of her gentle friend Florence, she was the 


| betrothed wife of Rex Allston. 


A CHINESE VASE. 
By Hire Lege, 


In the Spring of 1885, while serving on board the 
United States gunboat Lynx, anchored off Shameen, Can- 
ton, I mede the acquaintance of Mr. Roberts, of the firm 
of Roberts, Smithson & Co., of Canton and London. 
Shortly after meeting this gentleman, a representative of 
the hospitable old school of Eastern merchants, he invited 
| me to ¢iffia with him and view his collection of Chinese 

porcelains and bronzes. 
| I gladly accepted, and, after an excellent meal, found 

myself stretched lazily on 





went out a little way. Pity 
and sympathy made her 
lovely face a study in the 
soft, luminous moonlight. 
I—I think I can guess the 
rest.” 

** Perhaps,” he said, with 
asad smile, then went on : 
‘““My unhappy sister, at 
the termination of the trial. 
took her maiden name of 
Selby, and went into seclu- 
sion. She has never been 
out in society since then, 
now over seven years, until 
now, though she has an 
ample fortune of her own. 
It was through my persua- 
sion that she came here, 
and perhaps you can fa- 
thom the reason why she 
wished to appear merely 
as a friend or acquaintance 
of mine: simply because 
attention might be called 
to the sad circumstances 
which have blighted her 
life. Otherwise she would 
have remained in utter se- 
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a “long chair” enjoying 
my cheroot, watching the 
graceful swaying of the 
punkah, while my friend 
sbusied himself at the side- 
board, the musical clink 
from his glasses breaking 
the drowsy, monotonous 
cooings of the doves in the 
banyan-trees. 

After the ‘usual period 
of midday indolence, at- 
tention was turned to the 
collection. Unarranged, 
and in seeming confusion, 
were many objects of rare 
beauty: specimens of 
sang - de - bexuf, celadon, 
jade, rare bronzes of old 
Soochow, blue, yellow 
and queer animals in clois- 
sonnée jostled each other 
in the crowded cabinets, 
but none interested me as 
did a small petong (a vase 
for holding camel's - hair 
pencils), having a few fig- 
ures on it in relief. The 
longer I looked, the harder 
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clusion. So you see——” 

“Oh, Rex!” she said, 
penitently, from under her 
hands, for her face was hidden in them. ‘‘I have been 
cruel—to you and to her. But I will make it all up—oh, 
be sure I will. To think,” she added, looking up, tears 
in her bright eyes, ‘‘ that I should have added a single 
thorn to the pathway she must travel under such a trial ! 
Will you ever forgive me! I can’t forgive myself.” 

‘““My darling,” he said, ‘it was not so strange—if I 
had thought, you know—but it never entered my mind 
you could—could Y 

‘Be jealous of your sister,” she said, with a half- 
laugh, half-sob. ‘I will never be so foolish again as 
long as I live. And you shall see if I will not be kind to 
her,” she added, as they rowed on, cradled in the silver 
white ripples of the tide now coming in. ‘‘ Rex, I have 
been wicked.” 

For answer, a radiant face bent lower to hers. Words 
were spoken that brought back the light to her eye and 
the rose to her cheek. He who had filled the cup of her 
happiness to the brim had proved worthy of her love, 





A CHINESE VASE.—‘‘ A CROWD COLLECTED, SOLDIERS WERE CALLED 
IN, AND BOTH WERE TAKEN BEFORE A MAGISTRATE.” 


I found it to determine 
what it was made of. It 
resembled a section of bam- 
boo, about two and one-half inches in diameter and five or 
six in height. Whether it was delicately tinted old ivory, 
rare lacquer, porcelain, or the bamboo itself, I could not 
decide, until my curiosity overcame me, and I took it 
from the cabinet. It was porcelain, with the soft, sensu- 
ous touch of old ivory. On it, in relief, were two pine- 
trees, beneath whose spreading branches sat a venerable 
philosopher, leaning upon a staff of rough, unbarked 
wood ; behind him stood a servant, shielding him from 
the rays of the sun with a large feather fan, and, in front, 
a richly dressed youth, stooping to the ground, offered 
him a melon. At the foot of the tree couched a stag, 
whilst among the thick foliage darted a flight of bats ; 
rocks and thickets completed the scene. 

Examining it, I began to ask myself if this could be 
the philosopher Chu-hi in the ‘‘ Vale of the White Deer”; 
a labor of love, surely, by some disciple. No line was neg- 
lected, no detail unfinished ; all the minuteness of work, 
sharpness and delicacy of carving which characterize o 
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Japanese nelsuke were there. Never had I seen its 
equal in either Oriental or European pottery. 

My host, seeing the impression produced on me, said : 
“This little petong has a strange history. It was the 
property of the Mandarin H’sien, who inherited it from 
his father, a man whose rapid rise from poverty (for he 
was the son of a provincial magistrate who had lost 
both office and property) was most remarkable for even 
this remarkable country. Old Hsien attributed his for- 
tune almost solely to the good influences produced by 
this petong. It had, he said, belonged to his ancestors, 
who had been attended by good fortune as long as they 
had kept it. But, in an evil hour, a slave had stolen it, 
and, from that moment, the bad influences had been 
in the ascendant, and death, with poverty and all its 
evils, had come upon them. He, however, being ambi- 
tious, had studied diligently, and had been selected by 
the neighbors to represent his village at the Spring ex- 
aminations. Anticipation of the usual bad luck of the 
family since the loss of the pelong oppressed him, and 
he became a prey to the combined emotions of doubt 
and fear. In this state of mind, he visited the graves 
of his fathers to make offerings and pray. Having wor- 
shiped, he arose with a new feeling of confidence and 
hope, gathered together everything he possessed, and 
journeyed to the capital of the province. There he en- 
tered the first pawnshop, to deposit his little property 
and obtain money for his support during his examina- 
tions. While chaffering over the amount to be paid 
him, he noticed a coolie enter and offer for sale a small 
vase. Something in the appearance of the man attracted 
H’sien’s attention, and, drawing near, to his wonder, he 
recognized the long-lost petong, the good influence of his 
family. He seized the coolie, and claimed his property. 
A crowd collected, soldiers were called in, and both were 
taken before the magistrates. 

“ H’sien easily proved his right to the vase, as many of 
his father’s 
friends in the 
capital remem- 
bered the heir- 
loom, and the 
thief, a runaway 
slave, lost his 
head for the 
most heinous 
crime of steal- 
ing another's 
‘Fengshui,’ or 
good influence, 

‘“H’sien at- 
tended the 
exam i nations, 
made his mark, 
and his ascent 
to commanding 
wealth and po- 
sition is a mat- 
ter of history. 

‘* This,” con- 
cluded my host, 
‘tis the story of 
the little vase 
you hold in 
your hand, as 
told me by old 
H’sien. In the 
lapse of time its 
good influence 
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A CHINESE VASE.— ‘‘ BENEATH WHOSE 
BPREADING BRANCHES SAT A VEN- 
ERABLE PHILOSOPHER.” 








| be persuaded to part with it. 








seems to have 
departed, for 
H’sien’s son got 
into trouble, 
lost nearly all 
his property, 
and was finally, 
for some politi- 
eal offense, ban- 
ished ‘to a 
place 10,000 li 
from the graves 
of his ances- 
tors,’ and it was 
at the sale of 
his effects that 
I bought it.” 

Some months 
later the firm of 
Roberts, Smith- 
son & Co., un- 
able to endure 
the business 
stagnation _re- 
sulting from 
the Franco-Chi- 
nese system of 
reprisals, failed, 
and their pro- 
perty was sold 
at auction. 
attended the 
sale, and I had the good fortune to have the little petong 
knocked down to me after a spirited contest with an 
aged Chinaman. Hastening aboard ship to examine my 
treasure, I found, on taking it from its little box of bois 
d@aigle, that the reverse of the lid of the box was covered 
with beautiful and delicately formed Chinese characters. 
My curiosity and interest being thoroughly aroused, I 
lost no time in getting a friend in the Chinese Customs 
Service to translate the writing. This, with the aid of 
an old Chinese scholar, his teacher, he rendered as fol- 
lows: ‘This petong was made by Chén-kuo-Chih, o 
native of Wu-Yuan, in the Province of Am-hui, a member 
of an ancient family who was early orphaned. 

‘Tn his travels he rested at Ching-de-Chén, in Chiang- 
hsi [near Kiu-Kiang, on the Yang-tzi River], and adopted 
engraving or modeling of pottery as his profession, he 
being well versed in writings and the art of decorative 
painting. 

**Ching-de-Chén has long been the centre of the pottery 
trade, and purchasers of porcelain from: every quarter 
collect there in crowds as numerous as the clouds in 
heaven. The artists and laborers employed there num- 
ber not less than several tens of thousands, but among 
them all only Chén-kuo-Chih was conspicuously tulented. 
He could model men, pavilions, landscapes, trees and 
rocks, as well as flowers, birds, animals and fish, all of 
which were very beautiful, clearly executed, and so true 
to life that it seemed as though he possessed supernatural 
ability. It was the statement of the old men of the 
place, that never, since the foundation of the potteries 
there, a thousand and more years, had such modeling 
been seen. 

“But by nature Chén-kuo-Chih was arrogant and 
illiberal, and refused to act in harmony with established 
usages. When he had completed an object he attached 
immense importance to it, fondled it, and could scarcely 
But at the same time he 
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would not wrangle about te price with those who could 
appreciate his talents, while those who failed to recog- 
nize his proficiency, although they might beseech him 
with offers of tens of taels, could never succeed in ob- 
taining a single piece of his work. For these reasons he 
was continually at variance with his fellow-men, few being 
on good terms with him. 

** At that time a native of the Pan-yu district, in our 
Province of Kwangtung, named Féng H’sien, otherwise 
D'zu Liang, a graduate of the third degrce, Doctor of 
Civil Laws, was magistrate of Foukiang, under the jur- 
isdiction of which is Ching-de-Chén. This magistrate, 
appreciating Chén-kuo-Chih’s extraordinary ta'ents, in- 
vited him to take up his residence in his tamen, where 
he was treated as a guest of importance. The magis- 
trate besought him to give free course to his talents, and 
not to limit himself either in time or the cost of materials. 
In this way Féng H’sien procured the only large collec- 
tion of Chén-kuo-Chih’s works, though at a cost exceed- 
ing taels ten thousand. 

“Alas! of this collection only a few articles escaped 
the ravages and burnings of troops.* These were re- 
garded as gems (kung-pi) not only in China, but foreign 
countries, such as Lin Chin, Japan, and others, dis- 
patched envoys with princely rank to various parts of 
our country to obtain by search and entreaty specimens 
of Chén’s masterpieces. But so much was his work 
prized, that whoever became the possessor of a piece 
secreted it without loss of time as though it was a most 
precious thing. For who would lightly permit a treas- 
are [lit.: Whang-Chiang, a celebrated beauty of the Han 
dynasty] to pass even for a short period beyond the con- 
fines of the empire ? 

“‘T have already in my wanderings been to Ching-de- 
Chén, and have become acquainted with the Chén fam- 
ily, from whom I casually gathered this succinct state- 
ment. The particulars, I am informed, have been duly 
recorded in the district annals, and, without doubt, 
the archives contain elaborate accounts of Chén-kuo- 
Chih’s extraordinary talents, which have been prepared 
so that they may be generally known. It is, therefore, 
quite unnecessary for me to indulge in further loquacity 
upon this subject. 

**A condensed biography of Chén-kuo-Chih.” 

‘* But,” said my friend to his teacher when they had 
finished, ‘‘ what do you think of this foreigner from the 
eunboat having this Wang-Chiang ?” 

‘**Ah,” answered the old scholar, ‘‘the ancient days 
have passed away, and in time of war and trouble among 
she people strange things come to pass.” 


£ 


Apvices from the fishing village of Kerschkaraza, in 
the Kola Peninsula, on the White Sea, describe a wonder- 
ful phenomenon new in Arctic annals, which took place 
on January 5th last. At four o’clock in the morning the 
inhabitants were awakened by a series of heavy, dull de- 
tonations like distant artillery. Shortly afterward a great 
ice wall to the northwest, several hundred feet high, was 
seen to be moving toward the village, doubtless in conse- 
quence of the pressure of ocean ice outside. The ice 
hills came slowly but irresistibly onward, and passed 
over the village, which they completely erased, and kept 
onward fora mile inland. The ice traveled a mile and a 
half in four hours, The villagers saved their lives, but 
little else. 

* A reference to some rebellion or uprising, the particulars of 
which were unknown to the transiator. Hrre Lee. 








THE HARVEST MORN. 


In the quiet Summer evening, 

When the golden sun was low 
Stood an old man, bowed and hoary, 
Musing in the sunset glory 

Of the days of “long ago.” 


Far and wide his dim eyes wandered 
O’er the waving fields of corn; 

Tinged with sunlight warm and tender, 

Bathed in glow of western splendor, 
Ripening for the “ harvest morn.” 


O’er the gate his head bent lower 
As the twilight gathered fast; 

Still in silence he was dreaming, 

And a mellow light was gleaming 
In the silent, wondrous past. 


Once again he joined the reapers 
In the busy harvest fleld; 

Saw his mother’s smile of gladness, 

As he chased away her sadness, 
When he brought his little yield. 


Now his toiling days were ended— 
Hands and heart alike were worn; 

Now his feet had staid their roaming, 

In life’s hushed and peaceful gloaming, 
Waiting for the ‘“‘ harvest morn.” 


Loving hands seemed stretched to beckon, 
Holy voices bade him come, 
To the land where none might sever, 
Where the glad light beameth ever 
In a brighter, better Home, 


* * * * * 


inter fell upon the landscape, 
Garnered was the golden corn, 

Softly was the toiler sleeping, 

Waiting for the joyous reaping 
Of the resurrection morn. 
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One of the most extraordinary memories ever heard of 
was that of Cardinal Mezzofanti, who died on the 15th of 
March, 1849. Mezzofanti was the son of a carpenter, and 
was intended to be brought up w the same trade. A 
priest, however, saved him from a position out of which 
he would inevitably have raised himself, and had him 
educated for the priesthood. He acquired, before the 
completion of his university career, the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Spanish, French, German and Swedish 
languages. At the age of twenty-two he was made first 
professor of Arabic, and afterward of the Oriental lan- 
guages, at the university. 

In 1841, Guido Gorres, the great German scholar, 
wrote of Mezzofanti, that he was familiar with Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Russian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Servian, Hungarian, Turkish, Irish, Welsh, Wal- 
lachian, Albanian, Bulgarian, and Illyrian. He also 
stated him to be master of Sanscrit, Persian, Koordish, 
Georgian, Armenian, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Samaritan, 
the Chaldee, the Sabaic, Chinese, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Abyssinian, Amharic, and Angolese languages. 

Mezzofanti would detect the particular county from 
which an Englishman came—in fact, he was acquainted 
with all varieties of dialect, patois, and provincialisms. 
Cardinal Wiseman asserted that to his certain knowledge 
Mezzofanti was once taken by a Portuguese for a fellow- 
countryman, and again was supposed by an Englishman 
to be a native of England. 
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Before his death, Cardinal Mezzofanti must’ have been 
thoroughly acquainted with from seventy to eighty lan- 
guages. His peculiar talent, however, was not combined 
with any exceptional measure of intellectual power. 








FACTS ABOUT CORAL. 


Tue value of coral depends on its color ard its size, 
The white or rose-tinted variety stands in highest pop- 
ular esteem, perhaps, chiefly, because it is rarest. It is 
mostly found in the Straits of Messina, and on some 
parts of the African and Sardinian coasts. The bright 
red coral, in which polyps are still living when fished up, 
atands next in value. Dead coral has a duller tint, and 
is consequently sold at a lower price. Two entirely dif- 
ferent substances bear the name of black coral. One 
efthem is not, properly speaking, coral at all, and is 
eommercially worthless, as it breaks into flakes instead 
of yielding to the knife, although it is often sold as a 
eostly curiosity to foreigners. The other is the common 
red coral, which has undergone a sea change, probably 
through the decomposition of the living beings that once 
built and inhabited it. It is not much admired in 
Europe, but in India it commands high prices, so that 
large quantities of it are exported every year. These are 
the four important distinctions of color, though they, of 
eourse, include intermediate tints which rank according 
to their clearness and brilliancy. The size is a still more 
important matter. The thickness of the stem of the coral 
plant, to use the commercial and entirely unscientific ex- 
pression, determines its price, and many a branch of red 
coral is valued more highly on account of its thickness 
tian a smaller piece of the choicest rose color. The 
reason‘for this is clear. A large, straight piece of material 
ean be worked to advantage by the artificer ; o crooked 
one, if it be bulky enough, can at least be turned into 
large beads ; mere points and fragments can only be used 
for smaller ones, or made into those thorns which are 
said to be invaluable against the evil eye, but which do 
not command a high price in the market, perhaps be- 
cause it is overstocked. 





SMOKING IN INDIA, 


By A HINpoo. 


Toxsacco is believed to have been introduced into India 
by the Portuguese, about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. The Emperor Jehanghir, in the four- 
teenth year of his reign, when at Lahore, forbade the use 
of the weed, condemning all who smoked it to have their 
lips cut ; and several persons in Lahore who disobeyed 
the order were led round the town mounted on an ass, 
with their face to the tail, and their visage blackened—a 
punishment inflicted for infraction of Imperial mandates. 
But, notwithstanding the Imperial edict, the decision of 
the Moulvies or high priests, and the contention of the 
Moslem purists against it, the progress of tobacco among 
the Indian Mohammedans has been very fast and wide ; 
and at the present day smoking is indulged in by nearly 
every Mussulman, high vor low, male or female. It is 
allowed even in the mosque. The Brahmans could not 
long resist the charms of the weed, which is nowadays 
smoked by Hindoos of all ranks and castes, none losing 
his caste thereby. But smoking is not permitted in the 
Hindoo temples, nor at any place where a religious cere- 
mony or solemn rite is performed ; neither is a Hindoo 
allowed to taste the weed during the period of mourning 





or of any religious observance. Respectable Hindoo 
women never smoke. There might be some exceptions, 
and in a country like India, so diverse in the customs 
and manners of its peoples, it would not be a matter of 
surprise if there were some parts where the Hindoo men 
and women, like the Mohammedans, both smoked equally 
well. Some Hindoo women chew tobacco, or mix a leaf 
or two with their betel. 

The East Indies have long possessed a great many 
varieties of the species of the tobacco genus Nicotiana, 
and increasing quantities and values of the tobacco, raw 
and manufactured, are being exported from India. On 
an average about 12,000,000 pounds have been shipped 
to different parts of the world during the last four years, 
the largest ‘shipments being ‘to Great Britain, America, 
the Persian Gulf and Arabia. At the same time about 
1,500,000 pounds have been imported into India, mostly 
for consumption by the Europeans, who are accustomed 
to tobacco of a better cut and curing than can be had in 
India, 

The tobaccoes of Trichinopoly and Dindigul, in the 
Madras Presidency, are celebrated, and are manufactured 
into cheroots—all having a piece of straw in them, large 
quantities of which have been lately exported for the 
London market. The price of tobacco varies a good deal 
in India, according to the quality and locality. It is sold 
retail from as low as one cent per pound to twelve cents 
per pound and upward. But pure tobacco is rarely 
smoked by the people of India, it being invariably mixed 
with softening stuffs. Shopkeepers, buying the leaves, 
pound them at home, mixing spices, and keep the mix- 
ture steeped in some sweet liquid, in earthen jars, selling 
this preparation to the public after some time. Private 
individuals often keep a quantity of tobacco, mixed with 
treacle, spices and other stuffs, buried under ground in 
large earthen jars, and take it out after years, when the 
preparation is believed to taste cool and sweet. Some 
people mix musk or attar with their tobacco. The ordi- 
nary mixture is sold in the shops at about twenty-five 
cents a pound or under. 

The common apparatus for smoking in India in the 
hubble- bubble, or hookah. There are several kinds of 
this instrument, the most elaborate one consisting of 
three principal parts. First, a conical glass, brass or 
silver bottle, half filled with water, which is replaced 
every morning, or oftener, by fresh, cool water. Second, 
a hollow pipe, generally wooden, often covered with 
cloth, and ornamented, about two feet long; one end of 
which, passing through the head of the bottle, reaches 
down into the water ; and on the other end, which is 
vertieally above the bottle, is placed an earthenware or 
metallic cup, with a perforated, turbah - shaped silver 
cover, with small ornamental chains over it, which holds 
the tobacco with a few pieces of live charcoal on it. 
Third, the snake-like coil of flexible tube, two to five 
yards long, made of a long coil of iron wire covered with 
colored cloth and ornamented, one end of which is in- 
serted in the vacuum of the bottle, and to the other end 
is fitted a curved, ornamented silver mouthpiece, the 
cooled and purified smoke being drawn up with a bub- 
bling noise through the water—hence the English name, 
‘“‘hubble - bubble,” of the hookah. 

A handier one is that in which the coil is replaced by 
a short bent pipe, the other parts being simpler, and 
made of inexpensive materials. Then another common 
kind consists merely of a black wooden (sometimes 
mounted with silver) bulb, and a vertical tube standing 
in it, with a small cup at the top ; and the mouth is ap- 
plied to a minute hole in the bulb or to a removable 
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mouth-piece, two inches long, inserted in it; the whole 
apparatus being about a yard long. The nargyle, the 
pipe of the poorer classes, is only a foot long, the bulb 





FIG, 1. 


being a hollow “cocoanut shell — the narel, whence its 
name. With some people a piece of hollow bamboo-stick 
serves for a pipe ; others improvise a cigar by rolling the 
green leaf of a tree into the form of a cone 
and filling it with tobacco. 

In India, people smoke a great deal more 
than they do here, some consuming as much 
as three-quarters of a pound a week ; but it 
must be remembered that it is the mixture, 
and not pure tobacco, that they smoke. In 
some parts, the workmen smoke before work, 
during work, and after work. Indeed, with a 
great many people the hookah is in request at 
all hours of the day. The lower classes fre- 
quently smoke in companies, with one hubble- 
bubble of the cheapest kind. All sitting round 
in a ring, the pipe passes from one to another, 
each taking a few whiffs in his turn. This is 
never done by the higher orders. But in 
some towns the richer classes have smoking- 
parties, at which a selec; company of friends 
sit round a most elaborate hookah with many 
coils of pipes furnished with distinct mouth- 
pieces, all smoking at the same time out of 
the same hubble-bubble, in whose cup burns 
a heap of scented tobacco. Respectable Hin- 
doos always keep a stock of differently marked 
hookahs of the simpler kinds, one for each caste. 

The hookah is a great definer of etiquette in India. 
In the presence of the King or Nawab, no subject, how- 
ever high his rank may be, can presume to smoke. In 
native courts or private houses only those who are con- 





FIG. 2. 


sidered equal in rank are entitled to the privilege of smok- 
ing with the host, who offers the pipe to them. In gen- 
eral, one can never smoke before his superior in rank, 


persuaded to smoke a hookah before nis mother or father ; 
this does not originate in fear or mere etiquette, but in 
genuine respect. 

Among the Mohammedans it is a common prectice with 
the master or mistress of the house to preserst the hookuk 
he or she is smoking to his or her favored guest—a mark 
of attention which is always to be duly appreciated. In 
native courts, at the durbars, on state occasions, hookahs 
are presented only to the Governor-general, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, or the Residents at his court who are 
considered equal in rank, and therefore entitled to the 
privilege of smoking with the Rajah or Nawab. Should 
they dislike smoking, a hint is readily understood by 
the hookah bearer to bring the heokah, charged with the 
materials, without the addition of fire. Applications 
of the mouthpiece to the mouth indicate a sense of the 
honor conferred. 


~ ~ T 
THE THEORY OF SOUND. 
By Pror. PIETRO BLASERNA. 

Amonest the innumerable forms of motion which 
exist in nature, the science of physics pays especial at- 
tention to some, to which it assigns great importance. 
These are those forms of motion in which a body, or 





FIG. 3, 


| part of a body, arrives at an extreme point, remains at 


rest for a moment, retraces its steps, again takes the road 
it has already passed over, and continues thus, making 
regular to-and-fro movements in a determinate line. 

The pendulum offers us the most simple example of 
such a periodic movement. Its laws have been deter- 
mined by Galileo, who discovered that the movement is 
isochronous-—that is to say, that the time in which the 
to-and-fro movement is executed is always the same for 
the same pendulum, be its oscillations large or not. 

In other words, if we give to a pendulum at rest a 
slight impulse, or a strong impulse, the oscillations wil] 
be respectively small or large; but for the same pen- 
dulum the duration of each oscillation will be always the 
same ; which may be expressed as follows: that the 
duration of the oscillations is independent of their ex- 
tent. 

The law of the isochronism of the pendulum is a very 


unless he is bidden to do so. A son can very rarely be | general law in nature, Although it may not be mathe- 
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matically exact, still it is sufficiently so for the majority 
of cases which we shall consider. Every periodic to-and- 
fro movement comparable with that of the pendulum is 
called an oscillation, and if it be smaller and quicker, it 








Fia. 4, 


is also termed a vibration. For greater clearness we will 
give the name of simple vibrations to those which exactly 
follow the laws of the pendulum, which, by-the-way, are 
the most simple of all. On the other hand, we will give 
the name of compound vibrations to those which follow 
more complex laws. 

An example will show how vibrations can be more 
complex. The movement of the pendulum may be thus 
summed up : When it has arrived at the end of its path 
it remains at rest for a moment, and comes back with a 
constantly increasing velocity, which becomes a maximum 
in the vertical position, and then decreases during the 
second half of its path. For the pendulum, then, the 
two extreme points of the oscillation correspond to a 
velocity zero, the middle point to the maximum velocity. 

An example of compound periodic movement is ob- 
tained by adding to the already existing oscillation of the 
pendulum some other oscillatory movement. Suppose, 
for example, that the pendulum rod be flexible and elas- 
tic, and that it oscillates on its own account, and let us 





Fia. 5. 


further suppose the lower heavy part of the pendulum 
to be an elastic ball which, being violently impelled 
when at rest, vibrates like a ball on a billiard-table—that 
is to say, exhibits successive compressions 
and expansions. We shall then have three 
vibratory movements united in the pendulum, 
which will give a compound movement obvi- 
ously more complex than the first. 

Another example of a compound movement 
is furnished by the ball-player, who throws a 
ball vertically up in the air, and then sends it 
up again without allowing it to fall to the 
ground. Here the movement is different from 
that of the pendulum. The ball goes up with 
a velocity decreasing nearly at the same rate 
as that of the pendulum does (but the velo- 
city decreases according to a different law), 
comes to rest, and then falls with a constantly in- 
creasing velocity, and is suddenly stopped and thrown 
up again by the muscular force of the player, whilst its 


Y on the intimate structure of the bodies themselves. 


velocity is fairly high and still increasing, according to 
the laws which regulate the falling of heavy bodies. In 
this case, then, contrary to that which takes place in 
that of the pendulum, the two extreme points of the path 
correspond—the one to a velocity of zero, the other to 
a fairly high velocity —in fact, to the highest velocity 
possible under the circumstances. There exists in 
nature a very great number of vibrations of various 
forms, and that these have been carefully studied and 
their importance fully understood, ‘constitutes one of 
the most pregnant strides which Physics has made in 
this century. 

Of all these vibratory movements I will treat of one 
group, which merits special attention on account of the 
great facility which it offers for its study, and for the 
great importance which its application has exercised on 
the history of human culture. 

I wish first of all to demonstrate that sound is formed 
by the vibration of the particles of bodies. To under- 





| stand these vibrations, we are not obliged to know the 
| intimate structure of the bodies themselves ; it is enough 
| to know that the body can be subdivided into little par- 
| ticles, and that these particles can move away from one 
another, at least within certain limits, without thereby 
causing the rupture or disaggregation of the body. This 
is the result of everyday observation, and in regard to 
our present study, I have no need to go further into the 
matter or to formulate a more or less hypothetical opinion 
We 
must, however, add,to this conception yet another—that 
of the elasticity of bodies. A body is called elastic in 
which a particle, moved from its natural position of equi- 
librium, has a tendency. toerreturn to its first position 
as soon as the external cause which had displaced it has 
ceased. 

When a particle is under the circumstances here con- 
templated, it does what the pendulum does. The instant 
it is free to move, it returns toward the: position it ori- 








FIG, 7. 


ginally ocerpied ; at first with small velocity, afterward 
with constantly increasing velocity. Arrived at its posi- 
tion of natural equilibrium, it continues for a certaiy 
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space by its momentum the movement which it has 
acquired, and finally stops and retraces its steps. It 
oscillates then about its position of natural equilibrium, 
precisely as the pendulum oscillates on one side and the 
other of its vertical position. Mathematical investigation 
shows that in this case the vibration is simple, like that 
ofthe pendulum. But in the study of the vibrations to 
which a body, or part of a body, may be subjected, it is 
not enough to consider the movement of one particle 
only. The body is formed of a vast number of particles, 
and as each one vibrates, it is important to know whether 
they influence each other in their respective movements. 
In this respect any case is possible, according to the 
special conditions under which the vibrations take place, 
and the cause which excites them. It often happens that 
each single particle vibrates on its own account, as if the 
others were not in existence. Those vibrations which 
take place irregularly in all possible directions acquire a 
great importance in respect to the phenomena of heat, 
and for otlers besides, but have no direct bearing upon 
sound. In order that the vibration may be sonorous, it 
is necessary that the particles should execute their move- 
ments together and with a certain regularity. The vi- | 
brations then acquire a general and regular character. 
They may be compared to the compact manceuvres of a 
eompany of soldiers, while the thermal vibrations rather 
resemble the altogether irregular movements of an un- 
disciplined crowd. 

It can be demonstrated by a certain number of ex- 
amples that sound is always accompanied by vibration of 
the sounding body. A metal bell is taken, mouth up- 
ward, firmly attached to a foot, A (Fig. 1). A very light 
pendulum, a, touches the bell to indicate the movements | 
that it may make at a given moment. If this bell be 
rubbed by a violin bow, a very marked sound is obtained, 
and immediately the pendulum is driven away, falls back 
against the bell, and is again driven away, and so on; the 
movement of the pendulum lasts fora certain time, and 
grows less as the sound dies away, and shows that the 
hell, so long as it sounds, is in a state of vibration in all 
its parts. 

Another illustration is given by a sort of steel fork, D, 
which, if it be held by its foot, can be easily set in vibra- 
tion (Fig. 2). A fork of this kind is called a tuning-fork. 
If the tuning-fork be struck upon the table, or if it be 
rubbed at the extremities of its branches with a violin 
bow, a very faint and scarcely audible musical sound is | 
ebtained. This sound is observably strengthened jf the | 
foot of the tuning-fork be placed in contact with the 
table, or, better still, with a hollow box. The sound can 
then be clearly heard, and by this means it may be shown 
that the sound really exists. This being so, it is easy to 
believe that the two branches of the tuning-fork, when it 
sounds, are in a state of continual vibratory movement. 
The movement is very rapid and the eye cannot follow it, 
but the outlines of the branches no longer have a sharp 
and well-defined form, which clearly shows the move- 
ment of the tuning- fork. This vibratory movement is 
made very perceptible by touching the fork itself with 
the finger. If the two branches be touched, the move- 
ment ceases, and with it the sound. Sound and move- 
ment are so correlated that one is strong when the other 
is strong, one diminishes when the other diminishes, and 
the one stops when the other stops. | 

But the vibrations of the tuning-fork can be made visi- 
ble by the following graphic method : 

A plate of glass, L (Fig. 2), coated with lamp-black by a | 
petroleum flame, and which slides easily in the frame G, 
is taken, and a point, P, having been attached to one of 








| pianoforte. 


| density of the string, and on its tension. 


the branches of the vibrating tuning-fork, this point is 
placed against it, and the plate is drawn along rapidly in 
such a way that the point slides continuously on it. 

Or, to make the experiment still more certain and more 
elegant, a cylinder of brass is used, on which is stretched 
a sheet of paper blackened by a petroleum flame. This 
cylinder can be turned by means of a screw handle, A, 
moved by hand or by mechanism (Fig. 3). The tuning- 
fork is now brought close to the cylinder, so that the 
point D slightly scores the paper, and is fixed firmly 
by means of a vise. If the tuning-fork remains at rest 
and the cylinder turns, the point traces a straight line on 
the paper, or, as the movement of the cylinder is spiral, 
it traces a curve differing very little from a straight 
line. 

If, on the other hand, the cylinder remains at rest and 
the tuning-fork vibrates, its point traces a short line per- 
pendicular to the first. If, lastly, the tuning-fork vibrates 
and the cylinder turns, a regular and very characteristic 
undulating line is obtained on the paper, which repre- 
sents fairly well the vibratory movement of the tuning- 
fork. When the tuning-fork gives a loud sound, the 
vibrations traced on the paper are very wide ; later on, 
when the sound is already weakened, the vibrations 
begin to diminish in width ; finally, when the sound is 
on the point of ceasing, they become almost invisible, 
and are sensibly confounded with the straight line. 

The vibration of a string can also be very easily de- 
monstrated. For this purpose a metal string is used, 
stretched over a wooden box (Fig. 4). Two bridges, A 
and B, on which the string rests, give it the exact length 


of one meter, and a scale placed beneath it enables the 


length of any part to be determined at will. The wire is 
fixed and kept stretched by means of pegs, exactly as in a 
This instrument, which has been known 
since the days of the ancient Greeks, and which is called 
a sonomeler or monochord, is of great importance both in 
the history of music and in the study of those pheno 
mena in which we are now interested. If the string be 
rubbed in the middle with a violin-bow, a note is ob- 
tained, the pitch of which depends on many circum- 
stances, as, for instance, on the length, thickness, and 
If the string be 
rubbed lightly, the sound is feeble ; if, on the contrary, 


| it be rubbed with some force, the sound is loud; and, 
| generally speaking, the intensity or loudness of the sound 


depends on the greater or less amount of force that pro- 
duces it. The vibration of this string can be demon- 
strated in the following manner : 

Simple observation has already shown that the string 
when rubbed is in a state of rapid vibration. At the 
extremities, where it rests on the two bridges, the string 
appears to be at rest, but when the middle part is exam- 
ined, it is found that the string loses its sharpness oi 
outline. It appears sensibly thickened, and this thicken- 
ing reaches its maximum at about the middle of the 
string, which proves that each particle of the string per- 
forms a to-and-fro movement in a direction perpendicular 
to the length of the string. Vibrations of this sort are 
called transverse, to distinguish them from longitudina/ 
vibrations, in which each particle vibrates in the direc- 
tion of the string itself. 

In practical music no use is made of the longitudinal 
vibration of strings ; the transverse vibrations only need 
here be treated of. In order better to demonstrate their 
existence, some little slips of paper, doubled in the mid- 
dle like riders, may be placed on the string; when it 
vibrates, these riders are thrown up, on account of their 
lightness, and fall back again upon the string, thus indi- 
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eating when it is in a state of vibration and when it is at 
rest. The most simple form of vibration is that in which 
the whole string performs simultanzously one single 
vibration. This effect can easily be obtained by leaving 
the string quite free, and rubbing it with the bow close to 
one of its ends. In that case all the riders are thrown up 
—first those in the middle, where the movement is great- 
est, and afterward the others in succession. This shows 
that, with the exception of the two fixed points of the 
string, there is no point of it that does not vibrate, or, in 
other terms, that the whole string vibrates in one single 
vibration. The note which is thus obtained from the 
string is the lowest note corresponding to it, and it is for 
this reason that it is called its fundamental note. 

But this is not the only note which can be obtained 
from the string. If it be touched at its middle with the 
finger, or, better still, with a feather (Fig. 4), a note is 
obtained which is observably higher—a note which the 
musical ear easily distinguishes, and which practical 
musicians call the octave of the fundamental note. The 
string in this case vibrates in two parts in such a way 
that the point touched remains at rest. This fixed point 
is called a node of the vibrating string, and such a node 
has been produced artificially by touching the string 
at the point indicated. In fact, if the riders be now 
placed on the string, it will be observed in this case 
that the rider nearest to the finger does not move, 
whilst all the others are thrown off. The rider, by re- 
maining at rest, thus indicates the presence of the node. 
Successively higher and higher notes can be obtained 
from the string by touching it at a third, a fourth and a 
fifth of its length, ete. An experiment made by means 
of riders shows that in each case of this sort the string 
subdivides itself into a certain number of parts, invaria- 
bly equal—in the first case into three, in the second into 
four, and the third into five, ete.—and the riders that 
remain on the string will indicate the equidistant nodes 
formed in the string. Thus, for example, if the string be 
touched at one-fifth of its length, it divides itself into 
five equal parts, and four nodes are formed at distances 
of one-fifth, two-fifths, three-fifths and four-fifths of the 
string’s length, whilst at the intermediate points is found 
the maximum vibratory movement (Fig. 5). The parts 
of the string between the nodes which contain these 
points of maximum movement are called ventral segments, 

Fig. 6 represents, in somewhat exaggerated dimensions, 
the different modes of vibration which a string assumes 
in different cases, when it vibrates as a whole, or is di- 
vided into 2, 3, 4, ete., parts. In the first case no node 
is formed, in the others we have 1, 2, 3, etc., nodes. It 
is necessary to observe that these different cases corre- 
spond to different, and successively higher and higher, 
notes of the same string. 

Another interesting example of vibration is that offered 
by a plate or membrane. This case is somewhat more 
complicated than that of a string, but the explanation is 
clmost the same. In fact, a plate may be considered as 
au assemblage of strings rigidly fastened together. As 
we obtained nodal points in the string, we ought, there- 
fore, to have nodal lines in the plate, formed by the junc- 
tion of the different nodal points. 

Chladni, who first observed these nodal lines, indi- 
cated a very simple means of demonstrating them, on 
which account the figures produced by these lines are 
ealled ‘‘ Chladni’s figures.” Fig. 7 shows some plates, 
such as are generally used, fixed in the middle to a solid 
foot, which rests on a common bench. By sprinkling a 
little sand on the plate and rubbing it with a bow, mu- 
sical sounds are obtained, unpleasant because too shrill, 











but always quite clear; and the moment the sound is 
produced, the sand dances about and collects together on 
certain straight or curved lines, which indicate the places 
where the vibratory movement does not exist ; these are 
Cbladni’s nodal lines. 

From the same plate very varied figures can be ob- 
tained by applying the finger to suitable points, in order 
thus to induce a nodal point, and thence a nodal line. 
Fig. 8 contains a very beautiful series of figures, which 
can be obtained, according to Savart, from a square plate 
of sufficient size. The number of these figures is rather 
large, and those here drawn represent only a small part 
of those which can be obtained, especially when the 
plate is large. 

Membranes also vibrate in an analogous way. The 
forms of their nodal lines are generally even more com- 
plicated than those of plates, and are observed in an an- 
alogous way. The rule is this : that to a determined note 
belongs a determined figure for the same membrane or 
plate, and that the figure is more complicated as the note 
produced is higher. 

No relation, however, between these phenomena, or, 
rather, no law that will make known the relation between 
the figure obtained and the corresponding note, has yet 
been discovered. 

_ We have up to this point only studied the case of the 
vibration of solid bodies, but liquid and gaseous bodies 
can also produce sound by vibrating. The best-under- 
stood case is that of a sounding pipe, of which, under 
many different forms, much use is made in practical 
music. It is divided into two large categories—that of 
“flue” or ‘‘mouth” pipes, and that of ‘‘ reed” pipes. 
In both the sound is produced either by breaking up the 
air which is blown into them, or by causing it to enter in 
puffs. In the first and most important—that is, in the 
flue-pipe—this effect is obtained by a special arrange- 
ment, which is called the embouchure of the pipe. 

Fig. 9 represents the most common form of flue-pipe. 
By blowing through the open tube a, whether by means 
of the mouth or by connecting the pipe to a bellows, a 
musical sound is obtained. The pipe is hollow within, 
and open or closed at the top, according to circum- 
stances, and it has its embouchure at m andl. Fig. 10 
shows better in section the arrangement of such an em- 
bouchure, which consists of an upper lip / and a lower lip 
m, which are beveled to an edge. The air enters by the 
tube a, passes into the box 8, and breaks through a nar- 
row fissure against the upper lip? It partly enters the 
pipe, and induces vibrations, and produces a very clear 
and agreeable sound. 

Fig. 11 gives an example of a reed pipe. The air, which 
enters by 7, is obliged, in order to get t6 the larger tube 
R, to pass through a special apparatus, ‘he reed, of which 
Fig. 12 gives the detailed arrangement. The box acb is 
closed in the middle by a small, thin, elastic, metallic 
plate d, called the tongue. When this is lifted up, the 
air passes through the fissure a; when the tongue springs 
back by its own elasticity, it closes the passage. The 
vibration of the tongue induces a rapid opening and clos- 
ing of this fissure; the air penetrates at intervals, in 
regular puffs, and thus the sound is obtained. Whether 
the first or second kind of pipe be used, if we blow hard 
the sound is loud ; it becomes feeble if we blow gently, 
and in this last case the note is the lowest that the pipe 
can give, for which reason it is called the fundamental 
note of the pipe. 

This note depends on the dimensions, and, above all, 
on the length of the pipe, and also on the nature of the 
gas that enters it ; so that to determinate dimensions and 
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to a determinate 
mode of blowing 
corresponds a de- 
terminate funda- 
mental note. When 
the blowing is 
stronger, it may 
happen that the 
pipe will give a 
different note from 
the fundamental 
note. This hap- 
pens, especially if 
the pipe is very 
narrow for its 
length ; it is easy 
to prevent this by 
giving to the tubea 
sectional area pro- 
portioned to its 
length, according 
to certain rules 
which are suggested 
by practice. 

A pipe, then, 
may be constructed at pleasure which will give by pre- 
ference the fundamental note, or one which will give by 
preference higher notes. 
sometimes the other is utilized in practical music. 

In fact, there are instruments, both with embouchures 
and with reeds, in which each pipe is intended only to 
give its fundamental 
note—as, for example, the 
organ, in all the various 
and complicated forms 
which it can assume. 
Many wind instruments— 
as the trumpet, trombone, 
etc., and also the flute— 
are pipes, each one of 
which is intended to give 
a series of notes. This 
is attained by giving the 
instruments great length 
in proportion to their oth- 
er dimensions and turn- 
ing and twisting the pipe 
when too long in order 
to give it a more cohven- 
ient form. Like a vibra- 
ting string, a sounding 
pipe thus gives a series 
of notes successively 
higher and higher. It is 
enough for this to streng- 
then the current of air ; 
but a better and quicker 
effect is obtained by 
opening a communication with the external air at suit- 
able points by means of pistons in the cornet, and by 
means of the fingers and of the keys in the flute. The 
effect may be compared with that obtained when a point 
in a vibrating string is touched by the finger ; a node is 
established, and the vibrating column of air subdivides 
into a certain number of parts, according to simple 
rules, which vary, however, with the nature of the 
pipe. 

The flute and organ pipes, for the most part, are flue- 
pipes, but in the first the embouchure is formed both by 
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Sometimes the one case and | 


may be observed how the 


the instrument it- 
self and the lip of 
the player. The 
clarionet, the oboe, 
and all the trum- 
pet class, are reed 
instruments ; these 
last have a little 
funnel against 
which the lips are 
placed, which by 
vibrating act as a 
reed. 

All the various 
different shaped 
pipes are divided 
into open and 
stopped. Besides 
certain very char- 
acteristic differen- 
ces, the note pro- 
duced by the two 
kinds of pipes is, 


ria. 8. ceteris paribus, dif- 


ferent in pitch. 
| Two pipes of the same shape and dimensions, the one 
stopped and the other open, give two fundamental notes 
which are to each other as the fundamental note and 
| its octave. If, therefore, an open pipe be stopped, its 
| note descends to the octave below; and if a stopped 
pipe be opened, its note rises to the octave above. 
Many different methods may be used to demonstrate 
the vibration of air in a pipe. One method is to intro- 
duce into an open pipe, one wall of which is of glass, by 
its upper end, a light, well-stretched membrane of paper, 
m, on which some sand is sprinkled (Fig. 13). The note 
is slightly altered by the introduction of this extraneous 
body, but nevertheless 
continues to exist, and 
through the glass wall it 


sand is thrown up with 
some noise, because the 
vibration of the air is com- 
municated to the paper 
membrane, and thence to 
the sand. At the middle 
point of the pipe the 
movement of the sand 
ceases, which shows that 
at this point there is a 
true node, and also that 
the dancing of the sand 
is not produced by air in 
| a stream, but only by air 
in a state of vibration. 
Another simple modo 
of demonstrating the vi- 
bration of the air is the 
following: A tube rather 
long for its sectional area 
is taken, in which one 
wall is made of very thin 
flexible wood. By blow- 
ing into it with some vio- 
lence, a note is obtained much higher than the funda- 
mental note of the pipe. The air in vibrating communi- 
cates its vibrations to the flexible side of the tube. 
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Therefore, if the pipe be held horizontally, and sand be 
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sprinkled on the flexible side, the sand will dance about 
and accumulate in certain lines which are true nodal 
lines, and indicate exactly the way in which the air is 
vibrating in the interior of the pipe. 

Another method of some importance has been pointed 
out by Kundt. Take a tube of glass of sufficient sectional 
area and about two meters long. Some light powder, 
such as lycopodium or cork dust, is poured into the 
interior of the tube, and distributed over it fairly evenly. 
The tube is then stopped at 
the two extremities with 
corks; it is then held firmly 
by its middle with one hand, 
whilst it is rubbed with a 
slightly wetted cloth with the 
other. A very sharp, clear 
note is then formed; the vi- 
brations of the tube are trans- 
mitted to the inclosed air, and 
the light powder distributes 
itself regularly in the way in- 
dicated in Fig. 14, where a 
portion of the tube is repre- 
sented. The circles are nodes, 
and between them the powder 
shows real transverse lines. 

The form of the figure, and 
especially the distribution of 
the nodes, depends on vari- 
ous circumstances — on the 
dimensions of the tube, on 
the note which can conse- 
quently be obtained from it, 
and on the gas which is in- 
closed in the tube. In this 
respect Kundt’s method is 
susceptible of great accuracy, 
and is widely applicable, en- 
abling us to deduce the velocity with which sound is 
propagated through different bodies. 

The mechanician Kénig has recently devised a very 
elegant novel method of demonstrating the vibrations of 
the air in sounding pipes—viz., that by means of the 
manometric flame. Fig. 15 gives a sufficiently exact idea 
of the apparatus contrived by him. One or more pipes, 
equal or unequal (in the annexed drawing they are equal, 
A and B, are mounted on a small box }, which acts as an 
air-chest. The india-rubber tube a puts it in communi- 
eation with a blower. The valves v serve to set in action 
at will either pipe or both together. In the pipe itself a 
hole is made and closed again by a capsule e, under which 





Fia. 13, 





FIG. 14. 


is a flexible elastic membrane which serves to separate 
the interior of the pipe from the interior of the capsule, 
which is put in communication on one side with a gas- 
tube ¢ by means of the small tube d, and on the other 
with the small tube /, which ends in a gas-burner. The 
gas then enters the capsule, fills it, and passes through 
the small tube and the burner. 
burner, a small flame is obtained. If the pipe is not 
sounding, the gas passes quietly through the capsule, and 
gives rise to a quiet and normal flame. If, on the other 
hand, the pipe produces its note, the movement of the 











vibrating air is communicated to the membrane, from it 
to the gas, and thence to the flame. When the pipe pro- 
duces this note, it will be seen that the flame lengthens, 
grows restless and more blue, and by all its behavior 
indicates something abnormal. This proceeds from the 
fact that the flame takes part in the vibrations of the air 
in the pipe. It rises and falls rapidly, and as this move- 
ment, on account of its rapidity, cannot be followed by 





ria. 15, 


the eye, only a complete image of the flame is seen, an 
image caused by the superposition of the partial short 
and long flames. 

In order readily to observe the vibrations of the flame, 
recourse is had to a means often made use of in physics. 
Behind the flames is placed a four-sided box of looking- 
glass, 8, which can be rapidly turned round a vertical 
axis by means of a handle and a system of toothed 
wheels. When the flames burn steadily, a continuous 
luminous band is formed in the turning mirror, because 
to each position which the mirror takes up in its rota- 
tion there corresponds a similar image of the flame. If, 
on the other hand, the flame vibrates —that is to say, if it 
is sometimes short and sometimes long—there will corre- 
spond to certain positions of the mirror long, and to 
others short, images, and there 
ill be seen in the turning 

mirror long and _ short 

images succeeding each 

other (Fig. 16, a). 

The short flame is con- 
founded sensibly with the 
luminous mass, because the 
lower part of the flame does 

not take much part in the vibrations. But the long flames 
are seen clearly separated one from the other; whence 
the phenomenon presents the appearance of separate and 
equal flames, as is shown in Fig. 16. This method gives 





FIG. 16. 


| a clear idea of what happens in the interior of the pipe, 


and if care be taken to darken the room in order to re- 


Lighting it, then, at the | move all other reflections from the mirror, the experi- 
| ment becomes perfectly visible even to a very numerous 


audience. A smaller pipe may now be used, which gives 
a note exactly an octave higher than that of the first. 
When the apparatus is set in action in the same way as 
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at first, it will be observed that the vibrating flames are 
considerably nearer together. In general terms, the higher 
the note, for an equal speed of the mirror, the nearer to- 
gether are the flames—that is to say, the more rapid are the 
vibrations of the air in the pipe. This is a very important 
law, which will require further study, but which it is use- 
ful to have already demonstrated by this elegant experi- 
ment. We may even go further, and determine the ratio 
between the number of vibrations per second of the two 
pipes. Setting them both in action independently of each 
other, two series of flames are obtained, one over the other 
(Fig. 16, a, b.) And with a little attention it will be seen 
that with whatever velocity the mirror be turned, two 
images of the lower line correspond to one image of the 
upper line. This conclusion may then be arrived at, 
that the octave is always composed of a number of vibrations 
per second double that of the fundamental not, 

Similar demonstrations might be continued, for, in 
trath, examples are not wanting. A few only of the more 
important have been cited, and these will suffice to de- 
monstrate the point to be settled in this article. Wher- 
ever there is sound, there is always vibration ; whence it 
may be concluded that sound and vibration are con- 
comitant phenomena. The vibration may come from a 
solid, a liquid or a gaseous body ; but there is no known 
case of sound without vibration of material bodies. It 
does not necessarily follow that all vibrations must pro- 
duce sound. In order that this may happen, they must 
satisfy certain special conditions. But up to this point 
we may say that wherever there is sound there is vibra- 
tion. But vibration is objective: it exists in sounding 
bodies independently of the listener. 

Sound, on the other hand, is produced in our ears, 
and is therefore subjective. To a deaf man the vibra- 
tion exists, but the sound does not. He would be able to 
study the vibration, though entirely ignorant of the fact 
that it produces a special sensation on our normal organ- 
ization. From this we may conclude that vibration is the 
cause and sound the effect produced on our ears, or in other 
words, that sound is the result of certain forms of vibra- 
tion of bodies. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


For the first time since the days of the Venetian Marco Polo, 
six hundred years ago, the journey has been made from China to 
India overland by a white man. Thibet has been so fanatically 
guarded by its religious rulers that every one of the many at- 
tempts made by Europeans to explore it has failed. The Hima- 
layan passes are guarded most jealously, and every traveler is 
turned back at the boundary-line. In that fascinating book, ‘‘ The 
Abode of Snow,” Wilson gives a most interesting account of the 
barriers he encountered. More than fifty vears ago the English- 
man Manning did, it is true, succeed in getting from Inia to 
Lhassa ; and the French Abbé Huc, who was almost the first 
traveler of authority who wrote about the interior of China, made 
his way from Pekin to Lhassa, so that the whole of the route 
was, to a certain extent, known. But it has remained for an Eng- 
lish officer, Lieutenant Younghusband, to do the whole journey. 
The small information already at hand indieates that he had not 





only many exciting adventures, bu: has contributed very largely | 


to geographical knowledge. 


Tue desire to photograph in eolors has led to constant and 
patient experimentation for many years without much result. 
Among the most persistent in these attempts has been Frederick E. 
Ives, of Philadelphia, who in a recent lecture exhibited the pro- 

he had made. The picture he showed was of a landscape, 
cluding a meadow, several buildings, trees, a fence and some 
sky. In the photograph of this scene exhibited, many of the 
natural colors are depicted—greens of different tiats in the grass, 
slate color on some of the woodwork, and a dash of orange on a 
bough of Autumn leaves. He explained (according to the report 
of his lecture) that two processes are used in photographing 
colors. In one of them the colors are produced directly by the 
action of light upon a peculiar silver compound. In the other the 
action of light upon color-sensitive plates is made to regulate the 
distribution and combination of colors which constitute the final 
picture. Both of these methods have been made to produce pic- 





tures in which colors have been imitated in a general way. In re- 
gard to his own process, he said: “ It consists of making three 
negatives on color-sensitive plates, which are exposed simultane- 
ously in a triple camera, behind light-filters — to admit to 
each plate just the kinds and amount of light that will cause the 
resulting negative to make a colored picture which, when com- 
bined with the other two colored pictures, produced in the same 
manner, will counterfeit the colors of the spectrum, or the colors 
and light and shade of a In order to accomplish this, 
each spectrum color that not counterfeited by any one repro- 
duction color must, of course, be made to act upon two sensitive 
oe in such a manner as will secure a definite and suitable com- 

ination of two reproduction colors in the final results. ... . All 
this can be accomplished in a most satisfactory manner by the 
employment of special compound color -screens, which are ad- 
justed by experiment upon the spectrum itself, in the manner 
originally suggested by me in a communication to the Franklin 
Institute in June, 1886. . . . Evidently a process may be perfectly 
correct in principle and yet depend for its suecess upon con- 
ditions so almcult to attain that it would fail in practice. I believe 
that this process, although essentially difficult, may, nevertheless, 
be so perfect that it will not only counterfeit all the colors of 
nature, but be practical and reliable in the hands of specialists 
properly instrueted and equipped to operate it. If so, it will have 
a very great value.” 

Dr. T. D. Incersotu1, of Erie, Pa., is one of the most thoughtful 
men in the dental profession, and contributes to the June number 
of the Dental Cosmos an article on “germ potency,” as applied to 
the building up and repair of the teeth, which is of much scien- 
tifle value. Among his remarks is the following observation 
of general interest: “‘ From the fact that but little repair of the 
human teeth has been discovered, though a great need of it has 
existed, we may perhaps infer that Nature is not inclined, or has not 
the ability, to do as much in that respect for man as for animals. 
The self-sharpening, chisel-shaped teeth of rodents are continually 
supplied with new tooth-substance as fast as the cutting edge is 
worn away. Nothing like it is known in the human family. When 
the crawfish loses a craw-arm in a fight with one of his fellows, 
or by any other other means, another craw-arm, just like the 
original, is produced in its place. The probability is that the 
substances used for the repair of the beaver’s abraded teeth and 
for a substitute for a crab’s lost arm were manufactured (if a 
business term be admitted) in the bodies of those animals from 
their daily food, though the new material may not be precisely 
like the substances that constituted the original parts. Just so in 
the human tooth. The lime-salts of repair may not be precisely 
like those of the original dentine, because the organization is not 
in the same condition for transforming nutriment into dental tissue 
during old age or during middle life, even, as it was at the time of 
development; nor is functional action precisely the same. It may 
be said by those who oppose this view of Nature’s processes that 
lime - salts are contained in the food, and may be deposited in 
tooth-form just as they are deposited on the outside of teeth, and 
in the bladder and other cavities of the body. It is admitted that 
such masses of lime are deposited particle by particle, as are the 
incrustations on the inside of a steam-boiler; but they are entirely 
without structure, the particles being cemented together without 
being connected with any physiological process.” 


SaTisFactory trials have been made of the Zalinsky 15-inch 
SS torpedo-gun for discharging dynamite shells which 
1u8 been built for the Italian Government. This gun is 40 feet, or 
32 calibres, in length. It is made of cast iron, in seetions, without 
interior casing. The thickness of the gun is 1 1-8 inches. The 
piece is mounted on a hollow cast iron cone, the gun being at the 
apex and resting in a solid half-circle of iron, so that it may Le 
elevated or depressed. The mechanism for pointing the gun 
up and down or to right or left is worked by hydraulic power 
and is most easily managed. The shells are to be introduced by 
the same means when placed on a cradle. They are 6 feet long 
and have iron wings. The shells used may weigh 900 pounds, 
which will contain 600 pounds of explosive gelatine, equivalent to 
1,000 pounds of gun-cotton. Shells of less weight may be used if 
desirable; and the diameters of the shells may be varied accord- 
ing to the charge. One very remarkable characteristic of the arm 
is, that the range may be varied without changing the elevation of 
the piece, the shell going further when more air-pressure is given 
it, or dropping nearer as the air-foree is diminished. When the 
full pressure is brought to bear, the large shells, carrying 600 
pounds of explosive gelatine, can be sent two miles. The destruc- 
tive power of such a shell, which can be exploded at the precise 
second, is almost beyond comparison. Three guns of this size 
will form a part of the new ship - of - war Vesuvius, lately laun- 
ched in Philadelphia. 


FarMeErs have long believed that the rust in the barberry-bush 
was the author of mildew in wheat. Scientific men, who recog- 
nized two extremely diverse species in these rusts, refused to be- 
lieve it, but at length discovered that the farmers were right. 
This suggested looking for parallel instances; and it is now an- 
nounced that Professor W. G. Farlow, who is the leading American 
student of fungi, has shown the great probability that a fungus 
on the cedar, known as Gymnosporangium, becomes a Restelut 
when it can grow on a pear-leaf. European observers, who have 
been watching in the same line, now find that another fungus, 
Podisoma pineperini, becomes Keestelia lacerata when growitlg on 
the pear, or its neighbor, the hawthorn. The dark-orange fungus 
that appears on the Savin juniper, Podisoma Sabini, becomes Res- 
telia cancellata when on the leaves of the pear. It is singular that 
such dissimilar plants as the barberry and the wheat should be 
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the choice of the fungus for alternation of the generation, and the 
different species of juniper and red cedar and the pear for another 
illustration, 


A TRUE se | (Nymphea) has at length been added to the 
flora of our Pacific Slope. It was discovered by Mr. John B. Lie- 
berg in a pond in Northern Idaho, and is a pretty species, which 
has been described under the name of Castalia Liebergi. Itisa 
diminutive plant, with white, odorless flowers about an inch and a 
half in diameter when fully ——_ and closely resembles the 
Nymphea (Castalia) pygmea of Siberia, China and Japan, The 
extension of this plant into Western America is of much interest 
to students of geographical botany. 


A LATE number of the New York Medical Record contained an 
instructive paragraph in regard to vertigo, as felt by tobacco- 
smokers. It is from the pen of Dr. Decaisne, and embodies the 
result of a large number of cases which he has investigated. Out 
of 63 patients treated by Dr. Decaisne, 49 were between 50 and 66 
years of age. “ More than half of them suffered, in addition, from 
digestive troubles, with constipation alternating with diarrhoea, 
insomnia, palpitations, dyspnoea and diuresis. Ina third number 
there was marked intermittence ofthe pulse, and granular pharyn- 
gitis, while others suffered from aphthew, amblyopia, ete. Thirty- 
seven were persons who smoked habitually on an empty stomach ; 
and these suffered from vertigo, principally in the morning. The 
vertigo generally coincided with suppression of perspiration and 
diminished excretion of urine. The treatment consisted mainly 
in regulating or suppressing the cause, but thirty-three out of 
thirty-seven patients ceased to suffer on merely refraining from 
smoking on an empty stomach,” 


A most instructive article well indicated by its title, ‘‘Race 
and Insanity,” appears in the last issue of the American Journal 
of Insanity, » 4 Drs. Bannister and Hoekten, of the Illinois Eastern, 
Hospital for the Insane. — a large quantity of statistics they 
deduce the following conélusions: 1. That in the white race the 
depressive types of mental disease are most frequent in the Ger- 
manic and Scandinavian peoples, and least so in the Celts; the re- 
verse of this appears to be the case as to the exalted or maniacal 
types. 2, That general paralysis is not a disorder to which any 
race is subject, but one that depends upon causes independent of 
racial or national peculiarities. 3. That the well-known fact that 
insanity is much more common amongst the foreign-born than 
amongst natives of this country is not to any great extent ex- 
plainable My the shipment of the defective classes of Europe to 
America. The “cranks” and epileptics and other neurotic in- 
dividuals do not appear to be represented, in due proportion even, 
amongst the foreigners in our asylums. The cause of the excess 
of cs ig ie insane in this country is, it seems probable, to be 
looked for mainly in the fact that, supposing the immigration to 
include only its proportion of persons below the average of mental 
strength and flexibility, the change of scene and associations, the 
difficulties of beginning life among them, disappointments, home- 
sickness, and all the other accidents and trials that befall the new- 
comers, together contribute to break down, mentally, a vast num- 
ber who under other circumstances would have escaped, and 
largely contribute to the mass of insanity in this country. 
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‘Fannig,” said a mother to her pretty daughter, “ didn’t I hear 
Frank kiss you last night when he went away?” ‘“ No, mamma, 
you did not,” replied the daughter, indignantly. ‘No ?” said the 
mother, suspiciously. ‘No, you didn’t; because Frank shut the 
parlor-door before——” .Then the girl stopped and blushed, and 
blushed again, and made a rush for her own room. 


He Earnep His Monty.—‘‘ It’s one hundred dollars in your 
pocket,” whispered the defendant’s lawyer to the juror, “if you 
ean bring about a verdict of manslaughter.” Such proved to be 
the verdict, and the lawyer thanked the juror warmly as he paid 
him the money. “ Yes,” said the juror, “it was tough work, but I 
managed it after a while. All the rest were for an acquittal.” 


A NEW-MARRIED couple in Minnesota, having become disgusted 
with each other, went to the justice of the peace who married 
them, and requested him to ‘undo the thing.” This he agreed to 
do if the husband would let the wife have the household furniture, 
cow and pigs. The husband gladly assented to the conditions, 
whereupon the justice “ unmarried ” them, and then went with the 
woman to a clergyman, and was married to her himself. 

Tue following plain-spoken epitaph on Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was written by Soame Jenyns. It gives in a few words, a by no 
means untrue character of the great lexicographer: 


Here lies poor Johnson; reader, have a care; 

Tread lightly, lest you rouse a sleeping bear. 

Religious, moral, generous and humane 

He was; but self-sufficient, rude and vain; 

Ill-bred and overbearing in dispute; 

A scholar, and a Christian, and a brute. 

Would you know all his wisdom and his folly, 

His actions, sayings, mirth and melancholy, 

Boswell an rale, retailers of his wit, 

Will tell you how he wrote and talked, and coughed 
and spit. 











Not Dong Yet.—A child of five, while playing with other little 
ones, fell and hurt himself; he came running home crying. Hig 
mother caught him in her arms, kissed him, and was proceecing 
to wipe the tears from his eyes, when the little fellow passionately 
exclaimed: “‘ Don’t wipe my eyes yet; I’ve not done erying.” 


A PROFESSOR who got very angry at the interruption of a work- 
ing man while he was explaining the operation of a machine in a 
factory, strolled away in a huff, and asked another man: “ Whe 
is that fellow who pretends to know more than I do about that in- 
strument ?” “Oh ! he is tho man who invented it,” was the an- 
swer. 

SHE (thoughtfully)—‘ George, dear, are there not times in your 
life when the pathos and truth of that most beautiful of all 
songs, ‘Home, sweet, home, there is no place like home,’ ap- 

r to you with startling vividness, and fill your heart with 
onging ?” He.(a baseball - player) —“ Yes, indeed; particalarly 
when I’m on third base with two men out.” 


Youna Man (to sexton at church - door) —‘“ Isn’t the sermon 
nearly done?” Sexton—‘* About an hour yet. He is only on his 
‘Lastly.’” Young Man —‘ Will it take him an hour to get through 
his ‘Lastly’?” Sexton —‘‘No; but there's the ‘One word more 
and I am done,’ and the ‘ Finally,’ and the ‘ In conciusion ’ to come 
yet. Don’t get impatient, young man. The young lady can wait.” 


In some theatres waiters pass around drinking-water to the 
audience between the acts. It is a singular fact, however, that 
— as many young men still go out between the acts as before 
the custom was introduced. Apparently water is not strong 
enough to hold a young man in his seat when the curtain is down. 
The waiter should put a clove or something that way in the 
beverage. 


Ir THaT Wasn't Propostnc.—‘‘Very well,” she replied, “L 
shall sue you for breach of promise.” ‘ But I never promised to 
marry you.” ‘I know you never said it in so many words, bat 
you gave me to understand that you would.” ‘ When jwas that ?” 
**You remember last Summer when you asked me if [ could cook, 
and I replied, ‘Yes.’ If that wasn’t proposing I don’t know what 
else it could be.” 


BILLInes (meeting Baxter, who is walking rapidly along the 
street) —‘‘ Hallo, Baxter; why this rush?” Barter —“T am wal&- 
ing fast to keep that fellow Staggs from catching up with me. 
He’s an awful bore. Good-by!” Billings (meeting Staggs, whe is 
walking slowly) —“ Hallo, old fellow, why are you poking along in 
this way ?” Staggs —‘To keep from catching up with that fellow 
Baxter. He’s the worst bore in town.” 


ON A BUST OF LONGFELLOW. 
To Be Placed in 


Lumen tale tuum nobis, mansuete, Poeta 
Hesperus ut nebulis. Illius en faciem! 

Carminibus qui sepe virorum corda canoris 
Auxit, spem renovans, cum tremucre manus, 


Noster et Anglus erat simul: Huiec dedit Anglia marmor 
In regum fano, Vatum ubi stant cineres. 

Candida, scriptores tantos totque inter, imago, 
Lyra sua ut lucet, tu sine labe mices! 





Wat AILED THE NeGRo.—The attention of the passengers in 
a Southwestern smoking -car was riveted on a strangely acting 
negro. He rocked himself from side to side without ceasing. 
‘*What’s the matter with you ?” asked Andy Faulkner, who was in 
the car. “ Does yer know Dan-McGary ?” ‘Of course I do.” 
“Well, sah, he sold me a silber watch for twenty dollars,” eon- 
tinued the negro, still swaying from side to side, “ and ef I stops 
movin’ dis heah way de watch don’t go no moah.” 


Amona anecdotes of things which one would rather have left 
unsaid, the following might take its place : The culprit in this 
case is the wife of a member of the House of Commons. A gentie- 
man, in presenting to her a friend of his, said: ‘‘ Permit me, 
madam, to introduce you to Mr. , of Demerara.” “ So glad te 
see you, Mr. ,’ replied Mrs.C——, who ardently wanted te 
say something very pleasant. ‘I have a parrot that comes from 
Demerara.” With great presence of mind the gentleman retorted : 
“T assure you, madam, we are not related.” 








A GENTLEMAN hunting for land in Dakota, came across a de- 
serted shanty with half a dozen boards across the door, upor 
which were the following inscriptions: 


“For miles from a nayber.” 

“Sixty miles from a postofis.” 

“Twenty-five miles from a raleroad.” 

‘*A hundred and atey from timber.” 

“Two hundred and fifty feet from water.” 

“Home sweet Home?” 

“We've gone East to spend the Winter with my wife’s folks.” 


Boy —“ Say, sis, you know Mr. Nicefellow begged your Jor 
for steppin’ on your dress an’ tearin’ a big hole in it ?” Sieur 
‘* Well, what of it ?” ‘An’ you said it didn’t matter a bit, an’ you 
was glad of it?” “Yes.” ‘ Because you liked to sew, an’ you 
didn’ know what you'd do with yourself if you hadn’t anything 
to mend ?” ‘Well, what of it, I say?” “It wasn’t Mr. Nice- 
fellow that stepped on your dress. It was me.” ‘Oh, you horrid, 
awkward little wretch! I'll skin you alive!” 
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